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Preface 


The sole aim of this book is to provide the general reader with a 
balanced and accurate, though necessarily condensed, account of 
the part which has been played by New Zealand in the discovery of 
Antarctica and the unveiling of its secrets. But long before New 
Zealand became one of the dozen or so countries which have sent 
expeditions to explore some part of the Southern Continent, this 
country became involved in the story of Antarctic exploration, 
especially in two ways. 

Many expeditions, mainly British and American, which have made 
a New Zealand harbour their last port of call before heading direct 
for the Antarctic, have spent some time in this country, and the New 
Zealand Government and many individual New Zealanders have been 
privileged to help the men of these expeditions while they were 
honoured guests here. I have tried to indicate briefly the nature and 
scope of New Zealand’s associations with these expeditions. It is for 
this reason that I have called the book ‘‘New Zealand and’’ (not 
in) “‘the Antarctic’’. But I have made no attempt even to outline 
briefly the activities and discoveries of other than purely New Zealand 
expeditions. This may suggest to some readers an element of in- 
completeness which I regret but feel to be unavoidable. I have adhered 
strictly to the assignment set me, to record New Zealand’s association 
with Antarctic exploration and research. For the same reason I have 
not attempted to cover the work of the whaling expeditions which 
have had associations with New Zealand, or the meritorious work 
carried out over many years in sub-Antarctic islands, particularly 
Campbell Island. 

Many individual New Zealanders over the years have actively 
participated in expeditions mounted by other countries, and I have 
regarded it as part of my task to discover and record the names of 
those who served in the early expeditions, from the time of American 
Charles Wilkes to the beginning of the International Geophysical Year. 
But I have made no attempt to compile a complete roll of New 
Zealanders who have served in the Antarctic since that time. For a 
number of reasons, mistakes would be almost unavoidable, and it 
would be an invidious task in many border-line cases to judge whether 
a man had ‘‘served’’ or not. A roll of those who have wintered over 
is given as an appendix. 

L. B. QuARTERMAIN. 


Q% 





Foreword 
by 


Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E., 


Governor-General of New Zealand, 1962—1967 


Writing a foreword to a book which one has not read verges on the 
immoral, and is not a precedent to be commended. In this instance 
I feel I have every excuse. Twelve thousand inexorable miles now 
unhappily separate Mr Quartermain and myself; and it is for this 
reason that I have been prevented from reading New Zealand and the 
Antarctic either in typescript or in proof. But this is a crack in the 
ice of normal practice across which | step in approved Antarctic 
fashion with a broad stride and in full confidence: because I know 
Mr Quartermain, I know his previous work, and I know his qualifi- 
cations for writing this book. 


These he has already demonstrated amply. He witnessed as a youth 
the first return of Shackleton, and the final departure of Scott. He is 
one of the principal godfathers of New Zealand activities in that 
region. He was for many years editor of the journel Antarctic. In 
his last book, South to the Pole, published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1967, he produced an account of everything that has happened 
in the Ross Sea and beyond since the days of Captain Cook: an account 
as exciting as the events themselves were dramatic and heroic. 
He has been ‘*South’’ several times himself; and it is to him more 
than to anybody else that we owe the preservation of Shackleton’s 
hut at Cape Royds, and of Scott’s at Cape Evans. 


The foreword to South to the Pole was written by Sir Raymond 
Priestley, who with one short interval spent 6 years in the Antarctic, 
first with Shackleton and then with Scott. I once, and only once, 
had the honour of meeting him, during the years when I was on the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, which included the 
period of the Fuchs and Hillary journeys. The only Antarctic pioneer 
whom I knew well was Sir Jameson Adams, known universally as 
‘The Mate’’. During my brief visit of 8 days to the Antarctic in 1963 
(which was shamefully comfortable in all the arrangements made for 
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me) I saw at Cape Royds the bunk in which The Mate used to sleep, 
and lamented that he had died a few weeks before, thus depriving 
me of the pleasure of reporting this to him. I had known him for 
many years; he was one of the more lively guests at my wedding: 
indeed, he was one of the liveliest men, even in old age, that I have 
ever met; and one of the few, despite a tongue as caustic as they 
come, who lived and died without ever an enemy. 

I am no Sir Raymond Priestley to write a foreword for this second 
major book of Mr Quartermain. (He has written some minor ones, 
too, if the word ‘‘minor’’ can be applied to that little classic Two 
Huts in the Antarctic.) But perhaps it is not inappropriate that the 
first of these two forewords should be written by Sir Raymond, 
who went before, the hard way; and the second by one like myself, 
who came afterwards, the easy way. Sir Raymond is one of the few 
surviving men who can bear witness. I am one of the growing number 
who can pay tribute. 

I pay tribute only briefly, because the story will unfold itself in the 
pages that follow. They will tell how New Zealanders, ever pioneers, 
have played a full part in the penetration of this last and, to many, 
unenticing sector of this earth. To those who fall under its spell, the 
Antarctic holds ‘‘a secret none can utter’’, with its moods, its colours, 
and its silences. That is the romantic side of it; but it still with- 
holds many secrets of science which are being sought with ardour, 
skill, and courage by dedicated men. Among the many memories 
which I brought back from my own short sojourn are the tributes 
paid to the quality both of the men and of their scientific contribution 
by the far more numerous contingent of Americans, their neighbours 
at McMurdo, just over the hill from Scott Base: ungrudging, generous, 
and genuine. 

I write these words in my own home in Scotland only 15 miles 
from the house in Stranraer where the great Sir James Clark Ross 
was born in 1800. And this being Christmas Day, I have had the 
New Zealand party at Scott Base and in the outstations very much 
in my mind: because when I was still Governor-General I used to 
speak to them each Christmas afternoon on the radio-telephone 
from my holiday home in the Bay of Islands, and picture them clustered 
round the amplified receiver in the little mess hut that I knew so 
well from my visit. 

The Antarctic is one of the fields in which New Zealanders have 
played and are playing a leading part. Their endurance and achievement 
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under severely testing conditions have caused the name and fame of 
New Zealand to sparkle as gloriously as the Aurora Australis. It is 
fitting that a full account should now appear. Knowing both Mr 
Quartermain and the high standards, widely renowned, of the New 
Zealand Government Printer, I am in no doubt that what you will 
have in your hands by the time you read these words, nostalgically 
written on the far side of the world, will be a record worthy of the 


Maus ypu, 
ce ee 


Ballantrae, Christmas Day, 1969. 








Chapter I 


BARLY DATS 


The European discoverer of New Zealand was an Antarctic ex- 
plorer. At least he had hopes of becoming one. For when ABEL 
JANSZOON TasMAN discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) and 
then, sailing on into the east, on 13 December 1642, sighted a 
‘land uplifted high’? which was later named New Zealand, he was 
seeking Terra Australis Incognita, the unknown South Land: and he 
thought that now at last he had found it. 

He named it Staten Landt, because that name had been given to the 
land discovered by Le Maire and Schouten in 1616 east of Tierra del 
Fuego, and then believed to be part of the unknown South Land. 
When, a year after Tasman’s discovery, the South American Staten 
Landt was proved to be merely a small island, Tasman’s Staten Landt 
was renamed Zeelandia Nova, New Zealand. 

James CooK was also seeking Terra Australis Incognita when in 
1769 he placed New Zealand fairly and squarely upon the map as 
the island group we know. He was to become an Antarctic explorer 
in a fuller sense when on 17 January 1773, his Resolution and Adventure 
sailed south of the Antarctic Circle (66° 33’ S) and in the course of 
two summers circumnavigated the earth, largely south of 60°. After 
the first summer cruise Cook in Resolution driven by strong wester- 
lies was unable to beat up for “‘Van Diemen’s Land’’, and made 
instead for New Zealand, entering Dusky Sound on 27 March 1773. 
After the usual filling of water casks, repairing of sails and metal- 
work—and the brewing of beer from a mixture of rimu and manuka— 
as well as giving his scientists opportunity to make botanical and 
astronomical observations, Cook sailed north 6 weeks later up the 
western coast of the South Island to his favourite Queen Charlotte 
Sound in Cook Strait. Here he found Adventure, and the two ships 
remained till 7 June, when they left together for a Pacific Islands 
cruise. 

Resolution was back in Queen Charlotte Sound on 3 November, 
after narrowly missing Port Nicholson (the harbour of today’s 
Wellington), and 3 weeks passed in the usual way, caulking decks 
and sides, cutting frewood, overhauling rigging, and attempting to 
stock the country with pigs, poultry, and potatoes, On the 25th, some- 
what worried by the non-appearance of Adventure, Cook set out on 
his second Antarctic cruise, in the course of which he twice crossed 
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the Circle south of the Pacific, and after again spending the winter 
months in the islands, anchored once more in Queen Charlotte 
Sound on 18 October 1774. There were indications that Adventure 
(Captain Furneaux) had been here since Resolution left nearly a year 
before, but no message. In fact, Adventure had been in Queen Char- 
lotte Sound from 30 November till 23 December 1773. On the 17th 
a boat’s crew under John Rowe, 1o men in all, were massacred at 
Grass Cove (Whareunga Bay). Furneaux now returned to England 


via the Cape of Good Hope. 


Cook in Resolution remained in Queen Charlotte Sound till 
10 November 1774, and then returned to England round Cape Horn. 


Meanwhile, New Zealand had become a place of refreshment for 
another hopeful searcher for the Great South Land. The Frenchman 
Marion Du FREsNE sighted Cape Egmont on 24 March 1772, and 
arrived at the Bay of Islands on 12 May after searching for the Southern 
Continent south of Africa and discovering, on 13 and 24 January, 
Marion Island and the Crozet Islands respectively, between 46° and 
47° S. Marion was to leave his bones in New Zealand. He formed a 
camp on shore and all seemed well. But the Maoris had been incensed 
because of ill-treatment of them by French explorer de Surville 3 
years earlier ; and possibly for that reason suddenly attacked the French 
shore party a month later. Marion and 26 members of his expedition 
were killed and eaten on this tragic 12th day of June. The survivors 
under Crozet left for the Pacific Islands on 14 July. 


Crozet in his book, translated into English in 1891 as ‘‘Crozet’s 
Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, the Ladrone Islands, and the 
Philippines in the years 1771-1772’’, pays this remarkable tribute to 
Cook: ‘‘As soon as I obtained information of the voyage of the English- 
man I carefully compared the chart I had prepared of that part of the 
coast of New Zealand along which we had cruised with that prepared 
by Captain Cook and his officers. I found it of an exactitude and of a 
thoroughness of detail which astonished me beyond all power of 
expression.’’? 

Many years were to pass, however, before any daring seaman 
sought deliberately to follow where Cook had led the way. Then in 
1819, a Russian admiral who knew and greatly respected Cook’s 
character and ability set out to round off the work of his hero by 
sailing south of Cook’s track in those longitudes where Cook had 
been compelled to retreat to more northern waters. This was 
THADDEUS VON BELLINGSHAUSEN, who sailed south from Rio de 
Janiero in Vostok and Mirny (Capt. Lazarev) on 22 November 1819, and, 
on 5 February 1820, sighted off Princess Ragnhild Coast what he 
calls the ‘‘mountainous ice’? which covers that part of the Antarctic 
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Continent, without realising what a momentous discovery he had 
really made. Bellingshausen’s ships crossed the Antarctic Circle three 
times on this cruise, and then after 6 weeks at Sydney (29 March— 
8 May 1820) headed for the Pacific Islands. 

But persistent northerly winds compelled him to head for ‘‘Captain 
Cook’s Strait’? and Queen Charlotte Sound, where he spent a week, 
9-15 June 1820, pleasantly enough. On his way to the islands which 
still beckoned, Bellingshausen noted what appeared to be an island 
‘“beyond Cape Terawhiti’’ and wrote that the land hereabouts seemed 
suitable for European settlement. This is today the site of New 
Zealand’s capital city, Wellington. 

During the second summer cruise in Antarctic waters which 
followed, the Russians crossed the Antarctic Circle three more 
times (in 164° 34’ W, 120° W, and 90° 35’ W), sighted on 11 Jan- 
uary 1821, in 75° 40’ W, the first Antarctic land then discovered 
south of the Circle, Peter I Island, and on 17 January discovered the 
larger Alexander I Island further to the east and south. 

A few dim figures now emerge from the mists of largely forgotten 
history. According to Benjamin Morell, not a very reliable chronicler, 
CAPTAIN ROBERT JOHNSON, a sealer, in his schooner Henry, left 
New Zealand in 1825 in search of new sealing grounds between 60° 
and 65° S, but was not heard of again. 

In the same year CAPTAIN WILLIAM STEWART (after whom Stewart 
Island is named) sailed from the Bay of Islands on 5 July in Prince of 
Denmark on a sealing voyage in southern waters, during which a man 
of 67, William Rock, was badly frost-bitten a died. 

We have much more to go on when we consider the Enderby Bro- 
thers’ sealing captains who made voyages far to the south which involved 
periods spent in New Zealand waters. JoHN BiscogE, after his historic 
sighting of Cape Ann in Enderby Land (the first fully-authenticated 
discovery of any portion of the main Antarctic land mass) reached 
New Zealand in October 1831. His ships, Tula and Lively, sealed off 
our coasts for about 3 months. In the late thirties Biscoe is reputed 
to have pushed south from New Zealand, but to have been blocked 
by ice every time at about 63° S. 

Another Enderby captain, JoHN BaLLENy, with his two ships 
Eliza Scott and the tiny Sabrina, left Chalky Bay in the south-western 
fiords of New Zealand on 7 June 1839, to become the discoverer of 
the Balleny Islands, which straddle the Antarctic Circle almost due 
south of New Zealand. On 9 February 1840, he and CapraIn FREEMAN 
of Sabrina pulled inshore in the cutter’s boat and Freeman jumped 
out, up to his middle in water, and collected a few rocks from 
Borradaile Island. This was the first known landing south of the 
Antarctic Circle. 
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It is perhaps fair to say that the voyages of the sealers, daring and 
productive of geographical results as they may have been, were 
merely isolated and unco-ordinated sorties in search of gain; but at 
least they helped to whet the appetites for discovery of three men 
who were real explorers, the American Wilkes, the Frenchman 
Dumont d’Urville, and the Scot James Clark Ross. 

JULES-SEBASTIEN-CESAR DUMONT D’URVILLE was first in the field. 
A French admiral, he had visited New Zealand twice before in the 
course of Pacific cruises, as executive officer of Cocuille, 20 March— 
17 April 1824, and on the same ship, renamed Astrolabe, as com- 
mander, ro January—18 March 1827. In 1837-40, as commander of 
an expedition with two ships, Astrolabe and Zelée, and using Hobart 
as his Australian base d’Urville made two penetrations of Antarctic 
waters. In the course of the second foray, he left Hobart on New 
Year’s Day 1840, and sighted the ice-girt coast which he named 
Adélie Land. Two boats’ crews landed on an off-shore islet. 

Returning to Hobart on 17 February 1840, d’Urville left on 25 Feb- 
ruary for the Auckland Islands and spent the period March 11-20 at 
‘‘Sarah’s Bosom’’ carrying out magnetic observations. He then sailed 
via the Snares and Stewart Island to the South Island of New Zealand, 
anchoring in Otago Harbour on 30 March. He was not at all impressed 
by either the European inhabitants or by the Europeanised Maoris. 
The French ships now called at Akaroa Harbour (8-17 April) for 
water and provisions, and sailed up the east coast of the North Island, 
with a brief call at Tauranga on the 23rd and 24th for provisions and 
the usual astronomical observations, to the Bay of Islands, the young 
and boisterous ‘‘Capital’? of New Zealand, where the two ships 
anchored on April 26. 

d’Urville wrote copious notes on the New Zealand scene. He was 
naturally interested in the claims of Baron de Thierry and believed 
himself to be under close observation by the British authorities. 
No doubt he was. 

Also in Antarctic waters south of the Indian Ocean during the 
1839-40 summer were the four remaining ships of the United States 
Exploring Expedition (originally of six ships) led by Captain CHARLES 
Wirkes. During his second summer foray into Antarctic waters, 
sailing south from Sydney, Wilkes’s squadron sighted land here and 
there, roughly on the Antarctic Circle, through some 65 degrees of 
longitude south of Australia and New Zealand. Despite appallingly 
poor support and much subsequent criticism, Wilkes must be ack- 
nowledged as the first man to provide unmistakable evidence that 
land of continental extent exists in part of the area so long surmised 
to contain Terra Australis Incognita. 
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After the return to Sydney of Vincennes and Peacock, Wilkes (in 
Vincennes) made for New Zealand, where he had sent his small but 
able group of scientists (mostly naturalists) before his second excursion 
into the Antarctic Ocean began. Some of them were in time to 
witness the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi on 1 February 1840. 
When Wilkes himself arrived at Kororareka on 30 March, he found 
that Flying Fish and Porpoise had already reached the Bay of Islands 
direct from Antarctic waters, the former 3 weeks and the latter just 
a few days earlier. Peacock sailed direct from Sydney to Tonga, 


Wilkes describes the Bay of Islands as ‘anything but picturesque’’, 
consisting of ‘‘barren hills without accompanying valleys’, and 
Kororareka with its 20 houses ‘scarcely deserving the name’’ was, 
he says, ‘‘chiefly inhabited by the lowest order of vagabonds’’ and 
‘‘appropriately named Blackguard Beach’’. His account of ‘the treaty 
with the New Zealand chiefs’’ and of the British land claims is frank 
and forceful and he is definitely critical of ‘‘this act of usurpation.’’ 


Wilkes and his officers and scientists travelled fairly extensively 
in the Bay of Islands area, and their descriptions provide an inter- 
esting picture of life in the infant settlement. He gave shore leave 
to his men, and among the first to land was a seaman whom he calls 
‘John Sac, a native of New Zealand and of the neighbourhood of 
this bay’’. His native name, says Wilkes, was Tuatti and he was a 
petty chief. “‘He had been some time absent from his country and 
had sailed in the expedition from the United States, was an excellent 
sailor, a very good fellow, and had been enthusiastic in the praise 
of his country and countrymen. According to him, there was no- 
thing like New Zealand; and under this feeling he hired a canoe 
to take him on shore, for which his countrymen charged him three 
dollars, although half a dollar would have been an exorbitant price. 
He landed at Tibbey’s, and being desirous of going to his friends, 
wished to engage a canoe to take him about ro miles up one of the 
rivers, the Kawa Kawa, where they resided. For this conveyance 
he was asked £2, nearly a month’s pay.” 


‘“Tuatti’’ was discharged at Oahu in the Hawaian group (then 
called the Sandwich Islands) on 31 October 1840, on the expiration 
of his term of enlistment. He would seem to have been the first New 
Zealander to have been in Antarctic waters. He was in fact a half- 
caste, the son of Captain William Stewart by his Maori wife. ‘‘Tuatti? - 
or more correctly ‘‘Tuati’’, is the Maori form of Stewart. John sub- 
sequently emigrated with his father and younger brother to Australia, 
but the memory of his journey to the Antarctic was retained by 
members of the family who remained in New Zealand, where 
descendants are still living in the Bay of Islands area. 
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Wilkes’s squadron left New Zealand on 6 April for Tonga and 
an extensive Pacific Islands cruise. 

It was while in New Zealand -that Wilkes wrote to the British ex- 
plorer, Caprain James Criark Ross, then beginning an Antarctic 
cruise of his own, giving him details of his discoveries and of condi- 
tions in Antarctic waters during the past summer, and enclosing a 
chart of his course which included several sightings of land subsequently 
found to be non-existent at the location shown. Wilkes’s considera- 
tion for a fellow-explorer (or as Ross put it, his ‘“friendly and highly 
honourable conduct’’) therefore left him open to criticism which 
seriously injured his reputation for reliability. 

Ross received Wilkes’s letter and chart when he arrived at Hobart 
with his ships Erebus and Terror on 17 August 1840. d’Urville had 
been at Hobart in February and Ross now learned of the French dis- 
covery of Adélie Land. This knowledge, combined with Wilkes’s re- 
port of the American squadron’s discoveries, caused an alteration in 
Ross’s own plans which was to have momentous consequences. He 
was surprised, he says, by the fact that the French and Americans 
‘‘should have selected the very place for penetrating to the south- 
ward, for the exploration of which they were well aware, at the time, 
that the expedition under my command was expressly preparing’’. 
So he ‘‘resolved at once to avoid all interference with the discoveries, 
and selected a much more easterly meridian (170° E.) on which to 
endeavour to penetrate to the southward, and if possible reach the 
magnetic pole.”’ 

This decision brought Ross east across the Tasman Sea to the Auck- 
land Islands and Campbell Island south of New Zealand, and he then 
sailed south, broke through the pack in his specially strengthened 
ships and discovered the open Ross Sea, the Victoria Land mountain 
ranges, Mt Erebus, the Barrier (the Ross Ice Shelf), and “‘McMurdo 
Bay’’, destined to be the site over roo years later, of New Zealand’s 
own first Antarctic base, the base from which the expeditions with 
which this book chiefly deals were to set out. 

After these exciting discoveries Ross and his men made for Hobart, 
Sydney, and then New Zealand. The two ships anchored about a mile 
and a half from the entrance of the Kawa Kawa River on 17 August 
1841, and remained in the Bay of Islands for about 3 months. Ross 
had no corps of scientists such as Wilkes had in his rather cavalier 
way dispatched to New Zealand before his main southern expedition, 
but his two medical officers, Robert McCormick and John Robertson 
and their assistants Joseph D. Hooker and David Lyall, were eager to 
study particularly the natural history of a largely unknown land, and 
during the times when they were not occupied with magnetic and 
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other observations they were encouraged to make ‘“‘short excursions 
into the interior’’. ! 

McCormick later (1884) wrote a massive book Voyage of Discovery 
in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas, of which some 3. pages (1:212—246) 
are devoted to his period in New Zealand. McCormick’s remarks on 
the “‘Geology of New Zealand’’, a mere 8 pages plus 3 on Chatham 
Island, appear as appendices III and V respectively in Ross’s Voyage to 
the South Seas. Hooker, at that time 21, was to become the famous 
naturalist Sir Joseph Hooker, and his botanical observations on the 
Auckland Islands as well as the Bay of Islands provided the material 
for part 1 (200 pages) of his Flora Antarctica (1847). Hooker also 
published (1853-55) the results of his 3 months’ botanising at the 
Bay of Islands in Flora Novae Zelandiae, volume II of his six-volume 
The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Ships Erebus and Terror in 
the years 1839-1843. In 1867 he wrote a Handbook of the New Zealand 
Flora for the New Zealand Government. 

Erebus and Terror left New Zealand again on 23 November 1841, 
and paid a fleeting visit to Chatham Island, but no landing was effected. 
Then followed a further penetration south of the Circle and the 
attainment of Ross’s farthest south, 78° 10’ S, much farther east than 
during his more spectacular cruise in the previous summer. The 
ships had been battered by a gale while still held up in the pack 
in January. The Barrier was not reached until 22 February, and the 
season was now too late for any further effective exploration to be 
carried out so Ross made for Cape Horn and home via South Africa. 

No reliable records appear to have survived of any voyages far to 
the south of New Zealand for half a century after Ross’s extraor- 
dinarily successful cruise. But one of the many sealing vessels which 
were busy exterminating the seal population of the Subantarctic 
islands does appear to give us a tenuous thread of common interest 
binding New Zealand and the Antarctic. In February 1850, according 
to whaling promoter Charles Enderby, Captain Tapsell of the Brisk 
sailed south from the Auckland Islands to the Ballenys and then west as 
far as 143° E, much of the time in a higher latitude than Wilkes 
attained in 1839-40. But no details of this voyage are known, 

Davis, second master of Ross’s Terror and McCormick, surgeon on 
Erebus, both put forward schemes, Davis in 1869 and McCormick in 
1884, for further exploration in the Ross Sea area, but both suggested 
Hobart as the base and both proved abortive. 

The Challenger expedition of 1872-76 paid a 10-day visit to New 
Zealand, 28 June—7 July 1874. This followed Challenger’s very brief 
incursion south of the Antarctic Circle in 78° E on 16 February, 
when the vessel reached 66° 40’ S, about 100 miles from the coast 
where the Australian Davis station was later to be built, south of 
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the Indian Ocean. After a week in Sydney, the expedition examined 
the ocean bed between Australia and New Zealand preparatory to 
the laying of the first “‘submarine telegraph’ between the two 
countries. W. J. J. Spry’s description of Wellington, ‘‘a small 
straggling city . . . a poor dull place—this proverbially wet port’”?, 
suggests that he found 10 days in our country quite long enough. 

At this point a tribute is due to a man of vision who only a few 
years after the Challenger’s visit and 78 years before an Antarctic 
expedition was actually organised and dispatched by New Zealand, 
made an earnest appeal for just such an expedition. Mr C. W. 
PuRNELL, addressing a meeting of the Otago branch of the New 
Zealand Institute on 14 May 1878, advocated the dispatch of two 
steamers from Port Chalmers, manned by men of the Royal Navy 
and financed by the New Zealand and Australian Governments to 
make ‘‘a thorough exploration of the Antarctic seas’’ and, if a suit- 
able harbour could be found, to winter in the Antarctic.’ Purnell 
lived long enough to see the Ross Dependency placed under New 
Zealand administration, but that was all. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century there was much 
interest in Australia, spear-headed by Baron Ferdinand von Muller 
and the Geographical Society of Australia, in mounting an expedition 
to the Antarctic either as a purely exploring expedition or as a com- 
bined whaling, exploration, and scientific research venture. At a meet- 
ing of the Australian Association in New Zealand in 1891 there was 
talk of a combined Swedish-Australian expedition to Victoria Land 
to be based on New Zealand, but the plans never came to fruition. 

It was not until 1894 that at last a serious attempt was made to 
exploit the Right whales which Ross believed to be present in large 
numbers in the Ross Sea. The promoter of the scheme was H. J. 
Butt, a Norwegian resident in Australia. It was literally by accident 
that Bull’s ship Antarctic finally sailed south from New Zealand. 
Antarctic had left Melbourne amid scenes of some enthusiasm on 
26 September 1894, intending to do ‘“‘a few weeks’ . . . fur-sealing 
at Campbell and other islands before going south in earnest’’. At 
Campbell Island 25 October—1 November, Bull met with little 
success and Antarctic headed south. On 6 November there was great 
excitement when, ‘‘a long, low island’’ was sighted—which proved 
to be ‘‘merely a floating iceland’. Next day in 59° 20’ S, 163° so’ Ethe 
engine suddenly raced violently and an examination revealed that 
the propeller was either broken or loose on the shaft. There was 
nothing for it but to make for the nearest suitable harbour, and this 
was Port Chalmers, New Zealand, 7oo miles away. On the 27th 
Antarctic was docked and repair work went on all night. But no 
fewer than 9 of the 31 on board now refused to carry on. Two of 
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them, ‘‘a Colonial and a Swedish sailor’’, in their determination 
not to become Antarctic explorers, swam ashore. 


To recruit new hands, Bull put in at Paterson Inlet, Stewart Island, 
and succeeded in obtaining four men: William Joss (whom he 
described as ‘‘an old, experienced whaler, accustomed to harpooning 
and lancing, and, most important of all, very cheery’’), Alexander von 
Tunzelman (the 17-year-old nephew of Nicholas von Tunzelman, 
one of the first explorers and settlers in the Lake Wakatipu area, 
Central Otago), George Lonneker, and Georges Chevalier, a French- 
man. 

With these four New Zealanders then on board, Antarctic pene- 
trated as far south as 74°, sighting Coulman Island (73° 25’ S), before 
turning north again on 22 January. On the roth a landing had been 
made on the large north-west island of the Possession Islands group, 
and among the men who went ashore was New Zealander Joss. 


At Cape Adare early in the morning of 24 January 1895, a landing 
was made on ‘‘a pebbly beach of easy access’’, an event of historic 
interest as being the first landing ever recorded on the main mass of 
the Antarctic continent. Among those who went ashore was New 
Zealander Alexander von Tunzelman who assisted Borchgrevink, the 
only scientist on board, to carry his gear. Von Tunzelman quietly 
maintained to his dying day that he was actually first ashore, jumping 
out to hold the boat steady while Captain Kristensen, Bull, Borch- 
grevink, and others made the “‘official’’ first landing. There seems 
no valid reason to doubt von Tunzelman’s claim that he was the 
first man in the world’s history to set foot on the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 


Antarctic returned to Melbourne on 12 March 1895. A complete 
failure financially, the expedition has its place in history. Not only 
was it responsible for numerous ‘“‘firsts’’, but it led directly to the 
return of Borchgrevink a few years later to make the first deliberate 
wintering over in the history of Antarctic exploration. It is therefore 
of no little interest that four New Zealanders were members of the 


crew of Antarctic on this voyage. 


On this next occasion Borchgrevink was expedition leader. The 
old Norwegian whaler Southern Cross, fitted with new engines, sailed 
from Hobart on 9 December 1898, and made for the Antarctic’s 
landing place at Cape Adare. Here two huts were erected and the 
ship sailed north again on 2 March 1899 for New Zealand. The 
period from 16 March till 17 April was occupied with cleaning, 
painting, and the loading of stores at Port Chalmers and Bluff. The 
ship then left for Campbell Island and did not return to Bluff until 


11 November. 
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After a thorough overhaul she left again for the south on 18 Decem- 
ber, reached Cape Adare on 28 January 1900, and left again on 2 Feb- 
ruary with 9 of the 10-man wintering team. Nicolai Hanson had died 
during the winter. The ship now sailed south as far as the Barrier and 
then made for New Zealand, arriving at Paterson Inlet, Stewart Island, 
on 31 March. Borchgrevink went on to Bluff next day by cutter, and 
was entertained at a social evening, when the company included the 
Hon. J. G. Ward, m.p., later to become premier of New Zealand. 
Borchgrevink proceeded to Melbourne by passenger steamer. As soon 
as Government permission had been obtained, the 92 “‘Esquimaux’’ 
dogs were landed on the uninhabited and almost barren Native 
Island, near the entrance of Paterson Inlet, Stewart Island, under the 
charge of Mr A. Trail. An enterprising Southland Times reporter added 
‘They will be picked up by the vessels of an English and German 
expedition which proposes exploring in the Antarctic regions at some 


future time’’. 


The ship left for Hobart on 7 April. 











Chapter II 


THE HEROIC AGE 


New Zealand was to become the usual base for expeditions operating 
in the Ross Sea area, and so became intimately associated with the 
series of great British expeditions which culminated in the attainment 
of the Pole by Scott in January 1912. 

The first of these was Scott’s Discovery expedition of 1902-04. The 
Discovery reached Lyttelton on 29 November rgor, and sailed again 
on 21 December. Scott paid a warm tribute to the “‘kindness and 
hospitality’? received and to the “‘keen and intelligent interest’’ of 
New Zealanders in the expedition. All charges for harbour dues, 
docking, wharfage, etc., were remitted, free transport was provided 
on the railways for men and goods, much material, including coal, 
was supplied free of charge, and a great many organisations and indi- 
viduals gave assistance which was generously acknowledged by the 
expedition. Scott regretted that he had not “relied on New Zealand’’ 
for the greater part of the expedition’s provisions. 

A tumultuous send-off from Lyttelton was marred by tragedy at the 
last moment, when a young seaman, Charles Bonner, who had climbed 
to the top of the mainmast above the crow’s nest, to wave farewell, 
lost his balance and plunged to immediate death on the deck below. 
After a few hours at Port Chalmers, to take on more coal, and for the 
funeral of Bonner, Discovery left New Zealand for the south on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

While Discovery was at Lyttelton preparing for the initial voyage 
south, a 20-year-old Christchurch man, CLARENCE Hare, was workin 
in Lyttelton and made the acquaintance of C. Reginald Ford, the ex- 
pedition’s stores officer. The outcome was that Hare was taken on as 
‘assistant steward’’. On the first sledging journey, when George 
Vince slid to his death over Danger Slope, young Hare was also given 
up for lost, but after 36 hours of exposure to blizzard conditions he 
was seen hobbling down from the direction of Crater Hill and brought 
in, with not even a frost-bite to show for his rugged experience. 

Discovery was deliberately frozen in off Hut Point and wintered 
there. But the relief ship Morning arrived at Lyttelton on 16 November 
1902. “‘Here’’, says Scott, “‘she received the same generous treat- 
ment which had been accorded the Discovery.’’? Doorly, her third ex- 
ecutive officer, writes “By the first week in December, the Morning 
... had been docked, cleaned, and painted: rigging and gear care- 
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fully overhauled, and the hold laden to its utmost capacity with coal 
and stores’’. Morning left for McMurdo Sound on 6 December, well- 
stocked with ‘‘excellent’’ New Zealand foodstuffs. 

Discovery could not be freed from the ice; but Morning returned to 
New Zealand on 25 March 1903, and spent the winter months at 
Lyttelton. Several members of the expedition, including Shackleton 
and the only New Zealander, Hare, returned on Morning after one 
winter in the Antarctic. Her second officer Lieut. E. R. G. R. Evans, 
anxious to keep up to date in his naval work, secured temporary ap- 
pointment to HMS Phoebe, then in New Zealand waters. She left in 
late October for Hobart to join the second relief ship, Terra Nova, 
sent out by the British Admiralty, before sailing south. 

The story of the appeals which had to be made before the expedition 
got away from England at all, and again when the sending of a relief 
ship became essential, does not make pleasant reading. One is happy 
therefore to record that the New Zealand Government added to what 
Scott called its “‘noble record of sympathetic help’’ by contributing 
£1,000 towards the expenses of the relief ship. 

All three ships on their return voyage made rendezvous at Port 
Ross, Auckland Islands, and stayed there for 9 days. They entered 
Lyttelton Harbour in company at dawn on Good Friday, 1 April 1904. 
‘‘New Zealand’’, writes Scott, ““welcomed us as its own, and showered 
on us a wealth of hospitality and kindness which assuredly we can 
never forget’’. Doorly describes the scene: ‘‘Flags were flying, 
whistles tooted, and cheer upon cheer rang out from those who had 
risen so early to welcome us home”’. 

Lieutenant Evans* of Morning married a Christchurch girl, Hilda 
Russell, before the three ships left for England, Terra Nova in late May 
and the others on 8 June. This was for many, ‘‘a final parting from 
numerous good and kind friends’’, wrote Doorly. “‘It was a sad 
wrench.’’ He now had a fiancée in Christchurch himself! 

Stores Officer Ford himself subsequently became a New Zealand 
citizen, as did geologist Hartley Ferrar, Stoker Blissett, and Seaman 
Weller, also Gerald Doorly, Second Executive Officer of Morning. 
Ford is one of the two Discovery men still alive. He resides in Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Hare lived in Queensland, Australia, for some 
years prior to his death in 1967. 


SHACKLETON 1907-09 


The New Zealand Government also contributed £1,000 to the 
British Antarctic Expedition 1907-09 led by Shackleton. In addition 
the Government paid half the cost of towing Nimrod as far as the 
pack, 1,510 miles, in order to reduce the quantity of coal it would 


*Later Admiral Lord Mountevans. 
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be necessary to carry. The towing ship was the Union Steam Ship 
Company’s Koonya. A private citizen of New Zealand, Sir James 
Mills, managing director of the Union Steam Ship Company, paid 
the other half. 

Shackleton’s manager, Mr Alfred Reid, arrived at Christchurch 
on 8 November 1907, and the little Nimrod herself reached Lyttelton 
on 23 November. New Zealand interest can be gauged by the fact 
that on the 25th the Lyttelton Times carried nine columns on the 
expedition. Shackleton himself joined the ship on 13 December. 
Nimrod was thoroughly overhauled and Captain England later re- 
ferred to Mr J. Miller’s work in that connection as “‘absolutely 
splendid’’. 

The 15 Manchurian ponies on which, largely, Shackleton relied 
for sledge hauling, had reached New Zealand a month before the 
ship. They were at once quartered on Quail Island in Lyttelton 
Harbour and were trained by Mr W. H. Tubman for the heavy work 
which awaited the ro finally selected to go south. This training had 
been left rather late and Mr Tubman reported the ponies as being 
at first “‘very wild’’. 

Large quantities of foodstuffs were bought in New Zealand: 
‘“3 800 lb assorted New Zealand tinned meats, 1,300 |b New Zealand 
butter, 1,440 fresh New Zealand eggs packed in salt’’; and valuable 
gifts were also made, including 68 cases of Glaxo (dried milk), 
two cases of cheese, and as many live sheep from the farmers and 
stock firms of New Zealand as could be accommodated on board 
the little Nimrod—only “‘a tithe of those offered’’. 

The New Zealand Government overprinted 24,000 penny New 
Zealand ‘‘Universal Postage’ stamps “King Edward VII Land’’, since 
it was Shackleton’s intention to make his base to the east of the 
‘“Barrier’’, the Ross Ice Shelf. Covers bearing these stamps were to 
become collectors’ pieces. Sir Joseph Ward, now premier, gave 
Shackleton a number of the stamps in a small brass cylinder and these 
with Queen Alexandra’s flag, were left at the farthest south attained, 
ps8 29° &, 162° RE. 

While in New Zealand Shackleton received over 500 applications 
from men anxious to join the expedition: 60 on 23 December alone. 
When it was decided that Second Officer A. Mackintosh should 
join the shore party, A. E. Harbord, then in New Zealand serving 
with the White Star Line, was engaged as extra Second Officer on 
Nimrod. F. Abrahams, a Christchurch man, was engaged also, and 
W.D. Ansell became one of the stewards. 

Before he left New Zealand, Shackleton placed the conduct of 
the expedition’s affairs in the hands of Mr J. J. Kinsey* of Kinsey, 


*Later Sir Joseph Kinsey. 
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Barns and Co., Christchurch, who had been a stalwart supporter of 
the Discovery expedition. 

Arrangements for the tow of Nimrod to the ice were not completed 
between Sir Joseph Ward and the Union Steam Ship Com- 
pany until 26 December, and the towing vessel Koonya, a cargo 
steamer of 1,091 tons gross register, did not reach Lyttelton from 
Dunedin until the afternoon of 31 December, the eve of departure. 
Koonya was commanded by Captain F. P. Evans, whose “‘skilful 
handling’’ of the delicate towing operation was praised by Captain 
England of Nimrod. Evans, a Welshman by birth, had at this time 
been serving with the Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand 
for 10 years, since 1905 as master of various ships trading in New 
Zealand waters and between New Zealand and Australian ports.1 He 
was before long to have a still more intimate association with 
the Antarctic. 

George A. M. Buckley, a young New Zealand sheep-farmer from 
Laghmor Estate, Ashburton, had become so interested in the expedi- 
tion that 2 hours before the ship sailed he impetuously asked to be 
allowed to travel on her as far as the ice. Shackleton impulsively 
agreed and Buckley dashed through to Christchurch, made the 
essential arrangements, and boarded Nimrod again a few minutes 
before she sailed with no clothing but his summer suit and what he 
could carry in a weekend handbag. By the time he returned on Koonya 
2 weeks later he had, says Shackleton, ‘endeared himself to every 
man on board’’, and on one occasion he saved the life of the pony 
Zulu by his prompt and vigorous action during the tempestuous 
weather which all but put an end to the whole expedition. 

Shackleton obtained nine ‘‘Esquimaux’’ dogs, progeny of those 
left at Stewart Island by Borchgrevink in 1900. They were to in- 
crease to 22 by the time the expedition was over: “‘six fat pups’’ 
Buckley says, were born on the day Nimrod entered the ice. 

Nimrod sailed from Lyttelton on New Year’s Day 1908, seen off 
by at least 30,000 people (Priestley estimated the crowd at 50,000), 
who gave the expedition “‘such a farewell and ‘God-speed’ as left 
no man of us unmoved’’. Just inside the heads the final farewell was 
given by the crews of the three Navy vessels Powerful, Pegasus, and 
Pioneer as bands played, guns boomed, and sirens and whistles screamed 
from every ship in port. Soon afterwards Nimrod picked up the 4-in- 
circumference wire cable from Koonya and the long tow began. 

Shackleton told the press: ‘This farewell from New Zealand has 
been unparalleled in the history of Polar exploration for the kindness 
and the warmth of enthusiasm manifested by a genuine people. It 
is the one final touch’’. More pointedly, Captain England told a 
reporter, “‘the attitude of the New Zealand Government stands out 
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in sharp contrast to the dismal apathy and indifference which Lieutenant 
Shackleton had to contend against at Home’’. 


Ice was seen on the morning of 14 January in 64° S. Captain Evans 
cut the hawser linking Nimrod and Koonya early the following after- 
noon in 179° 3’ W, approximately on the Antarctic Circle. Before he 
did so, the carcasses of ro New Zealand sheep which had been 
brought this far on Koonya and had not been killed and skinned until 
the day before, were hauled on board Nimrod. Another ro carcasses 
were lost when the line broke, and were rapidly consumed by the 
‘surprised and delighted’’ albatrosses. Buckley was now transferred 
to Koonya. ““The very horses will be sorry to lose George Buckley”’, 
wrote Second Officer Harbord in his diary*, ‘‘for-they all owe him a 
lot’’. At a farewell dinner to Buckley, says Harbord, ‘‘the speeches 
were great. After every one, somebody would yell, ‘Who saved Zulu?’ 
and then we'd all yell at the top of our voices, ‘Buckley’ ”’ 


Koonya got back to Port Chalmers on 22 January and graphic stories 
of the mountainous seas which had all but overwhelmed the little 
Nimrod filled many columns in the New Zealand newspapers. The ex- 
tent to which the agreement to tow Nimrod south assisted the expedi- 
tion appears to have been largely forgotten. George Buckley told the 
press: “‘Those on the Koonya are strongly of opinion that it would 
have been absolutely impossible for the Nimrod to reach the Antarctic 
unaided under the conditions which prevailed, and that it would have 
taken her 2 months at least to accomplish it under fairly ordinary 


) 


conditions’’. 


The next news of the expedition came with the arrival of Nimrod 
herself off Taiaroa Heads, Otago Peninsula, on 6 March 1908. Three 
men came ashore on the pilot-boat, Mackintosh, who had lost an eye 
during unloading operations, Dr Michel, and Cotton. Their refusal to 

° ° ° d 
give any information to the press, because of Shackleton’s own press 
commitments, caused considerable speculation. 


Nimrod reached Lyttelton on the 8th. There had been serious dis- 
agreement between Shackleton and Captain England during the difh- 
cult days when every effort was being made to find a possible landing 
place and base site on King Edward VII Land, and soon after the return 
to New Zealand, England resigned ‘‘for reasons of health’’. Mr Kinsey, 
acting under Shackleton’s power of attorney, appointed Captain 
Evans of Koonya to command Nimrod in England’s place. 

It had been understood that on her return from the Antarctic Nimrod 
would carry out a magnetic survey in the Indian Ocean during the 
1908 winter. Shackleton had made it clear to Captain Evans, however, 
before Koonya left for New Zealand, that this extensive survey could 


*Transcript kindly forwarded to author by Harbord’s son, Dr D. A. Harbord, of Droitwich, England. 
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not be carried out owing to the straining of the vessel consequent 
upon the stormy passage south to the pack, but it was at that time 
still expected that sounding and magnetic work would be done around 
the Australian and New Zealand coasts. It now became apparent that 
the expected survey would not be carried out at all. Considerable ill 
feeling resulted and some hard words were spoken. 


The ship was docked at Lyttelton and completely overhauled. More 
stores and coal were purchased. It was always possible that Nimrod 
might be frozen in as Discovery had been, so enough stores had to be 
provided to last at least a year. So for days ‘‘a cataract of food poured 
into her’ before she left again, with no official formalities this time, 
for McMurdo Sound. But there was a big crowd on the wharf, and 
presents for every man on board. Another gift was of 25 live sheep. 
An enterprising Lyttelton Times reporter, probably Edward Saunders*, 
arranged for three carrier pigeons to be liberated when the vessel was 
some days out. All returned to their loft. The last pigeon was liberated 
on 5 December when Nimrod was in 47° 20’ S, 172° 53’ E, about 85 
miles south of Dunedin. The message indicated ‘‘all well’? and 
“appreciative of the send off’’. 


Now once more came the news blackout which was inevitable until 
radio shattered the complete isolation of the Antarctic explorer. The 
next word of Shackleton came from Stewart Island. 


Nimrod had reached the mouth of Lords River on the South Coast 
of Stewart Island on 23 March 1909. ‘‘We landed’’, wrote Shackleton, 
‘‘on the stretch of beach that separated the sea from the luxuriant 
growth of the forest, and scampered about like children’’. As they 
picnicked, revelling in the warm sand and bathing in the sea, wekas 
came out from the bush to share the explorers’ picnic lunch. ‘‘Their 
friendliness seemed to us like a welcome from that sunny land that 
had always treated us with such open-hearted kindliness.’’ 


Priestley recalls a ragged edge to this otherwise idyllic page. The 
men were badly bitten by sandflies and at the local functions which 
followed one could pick out the members of the expedition by their 
uneasy scratching.? 


At 10 a.m. next day Nimrod entered Half Moon Bay and made the 
first contact with civilisation. ‘‘There were girls on the wharf?’. 
Shackleton sent off his press cables from the little Oban Post Office, 
where the New Zealand Post Office had stationed an experienced 
operator for the occasion, and then the ship made for Lyttelton, 
arriving there late in the afternoon of 25 March for a rapturous recep- 
tion. Shackleton lectured to overflowing audiences at Christchurch 


*See page 17. 








Discovery in dock at Lyttelton, December 1901. 


Officers of the Discovery at Lyttelton. Wilson, 
Koettlitz, Scott, Skelton (obscured), Royds, 
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Shackleton, Armitage, Barne, 
Bernacchi, Ferrar, Hodgson. 
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Nimrod leaving Lyttelton, towed by Koonya. 


Nimrod returns to New Zealand: the welcoming crowd. 
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Terra Nova’s ship’s company at Lyttelton, 26 November rg1o. Scott in centre, on his right Wilson, Lieut. Evans, 


Bowers (obscured), Mr J. J. Kinsey, Oates. 
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1915-1917 Ross Sea party on Aurora at Lyttelton. Richards, Gaze, Jack, Cope, 
Stevens, Joyce, Wild. 


Byrd’s first expedition. Eleanor Bolling leaves Wellington for Dunedin, en route 
to the Antarctic, after loading stores. 
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on 7 April, Dunedin on 8 April, and Wellington on 14 April, before 
leaving by mail steamer for England on 16 April. 

Captain Evans resumed his service with the Union S.S. Company. 
He married in 1916 and his home was in Dunedin until he returned 
to England in 1918 to supervise war-loss replacements for the Union 
Company. He subsequently practised law in Australia. 

At this stage a young New Zealand journalist whose life was to be 
closely intertwined with Shackleton’s comes fully into our story. 
Edward Saunders was at this time on the staff of the Lyttelton Times, of 
which his father was editor. He was recommended to Shackleton as a 
literary assistant and was appointed his private secretary as from 15 
April 1909 for 4 months. In fact he worked on the book, The Heart 
of the Antarctic, for 10 months, and he and Shackleton became close 
friends. When Shackleton left for England, Saunders accompanied 
him and did not return to New Zealand until the winter. He had 
done his work well and Shackleton asked Kinsey to tell Saunders 
senior: “‘he was indispensable. The success of the book is largely due 
to him. I cannot speak too highly of him in every way’’.? The associa- 
tion thus formed was to be a lasting one: Shackleton referred to it as a 
‘David and Jonathan’’ friendship. Saunders was to be Shackleton’s 
right-hand man again when South was being written some 8 years 
later. He died suddenly, aged only 40, on 13 December 1922, highly 
esteemed for his nobility of character, literary skill, and great 
journalistic promise. 

It was at Saunders’ own request that Dr H. R. Mill made no fuller 
reference to his work in his Life of Shackleton. Mill wrote, 
‘Shackleton always spoke to me of your services as quite exceptional, 
but I respect your wish not to make them more precise for the 


public’’.¢ 


SCOTT 1910-13 


By sheer mischance, no New Zealanders served on the scientific 
staff of Scott’s last expedition. Scott was anxious to include men 
from the colonies in his team, and his first choice as an expedition 
geologist was James Mackintosh Bell, a Canadian who, in 1905, had 
become Director of the New Zealand Geological Survey. When the 
New Zealand Government declined to release Bell, Scott approached 
Dr J. Allan Thomson, New Zealand’s first Rhodes scholar, who 
after 4 years study at Oxford had been doing petrological work for 
12 months in Western Australia. Thomson accepted Scott’s invitation 
and in preparation spent 5 months in Australia with Professor T. W. 


Edgeworth David. As late as the end of October he was being spoken 
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of as a member of the expedition: buta late medical check up revealed 
lung trouble, and the unfortunate Thomson was replaced at the last 
moment by an experienced geologist, then in Sydney, who had been 
with Shackleton in 1908, Raymond E. Priestley. 


Mount Allan Thomson 76° 57’ S, 161° 47’ E, just north of the 
Mackay Glacier, was so named® by the men whose colleague the 
brilliant young New Zealander so nearly became. After completing 
his studies at Oxford, Thomson returned to New Zealand in 1911, 
joined the geological survey as palaeontologist, and in 1914 was 
appointed Director of the Dominion Museum, a position which 
he held until his death in 1928. 


Several New Zealanders were recruited at Lyttelton to serve as 
replacements for those members of the Terra Nova crew who were 
now to remain in the Antarctic as members of the shore party. Among 
them was J. (‘Scotry’’) Patron, A. B., of Lyttelton, who had been 
a crew member on Scott’s relief ship Morning and on Shackleton’s 
Nimrod. Two were New Zealand born, CHaries WixutaMs, A. B., of 
Lyttelton, and THomas McGILL1on, fireman, of Christchurch, who 
will be remembered as Captain Mackintosh’s companion on a perilous 
attempt to contact Cape Royds when Nimrod was held up by ice in 
January 1909. Others were WILLIAM KNow1LEs, A. B., a Morning man, 
Ancus McDonalLp, a fireman, and Mortimer McCartuy, A. B. 
(a brother of Shackleton’s companion on the Elephant Island— 
S. Georgia boat journey). W. McDonatp joined the crew as A. B. 
before Terra Nova left Lyttelton again in December 1911. Also on 
this 1911-12 voyage was J. R. DENNIsTOUN, a New Zealander who 
on Quail Island trained the mules sent out by the Indian Government 
and accompanied them on Terra Nova to McMurdo Sound. 


Several other members of the expedition were drawn back to 
New Zealand later and became citizens of this country after their 
discharge and war service. One such was Thomas Clissold, whom 
Scott regarded highly not only as cook but as a skilful mechanic. 
He died in Napier in 1963. Another is William Burton,* a Royal 
Navy man, who came to New Zealand in 1921 and still lives here. 
Dimitri Gerof, the Russian dog driver, was engaged by Kinsey on 
the expedition’s return to New Zealand, and lived here for a con- 
siderable time, but then returned to Russia and his New Zealand 
friends eventually and regretfully lost contact with him. 


Terra Nova reached Lyttelton on 28 October 1910, and was immedi- 


ately docked. Mr J. H. Miller of Lyttelton, remembered for his 


*Three of these men, Burton, W. McDonald, and McCarthy, were taken to the Antarctic on U.S.S. 
Arneb as honoured guests of Admiral Reedy, in February 1963. They were described by an American 
observer as ‘‘a delightful trio, alert, inquiring, awed by what they were doing’’. McCarthy at the time 
was 84 years of age. 
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sound work for earlier expeditions, was able to trace and stop a 
troublesome leak. While Bowers attacked the ship’s stores, surveyed, 
relisted, and restowed them, the skeletons of the two huts (intended 
for the base and ‘‘eastern’’ parties) were experimentally erected on 
some waste ground near the wharves. 

Captain and Mrs Scott meanwhile were the guests of Mr and 
Mrs Kinsey at Clifton, near Christchurch. Kinsey was, of course, 
again Scott’s New Zealand agent. Not only was his kindness ‘‘beyond 
words’’, wrote Scott, but he was ‘‘a thoroughly shrewd business 
man’’, whose services to Antarctic exploration over many years led 
later to his being honoured with a knighthood. 

New Zealand’s interest in Antarctic expeditions had not waned. 
The Christchurch Press of 29 October carried 10 columns on the 
current activities and plans of Scott’s team, apart from two leading 
articles on the expedition. 

There were the usual but still welcome gifts. For example, a 
Dunedin firm gave 130 jerseys, stock firms gave 150 frozen sheep and 
10 bullocks, two meat companies each gave 1,000 |b of boiled mutton 
and soo lb of sheep’s tongues, a wholesale firm offered ‘‘any quan- 
tity’’ of dog biscuits required, the province of Hawke’s Bay gave 
3,000 lb of butter and offered to provide ‘‘any further butter re- 
quired’’, besides making a cash contribution to the expedition’s 
funds. Kinsey stated that he had never had a refusal when he had 
approached firms “‘in regard to meat or any other article’’. In fact 
the whole of the tinned meat required could be supplied in New 
Zealand free. The Lyttelton Harbour Board imposed no wharfage, stor- 
age, pilotage, tug, or dock charges. A Christchurch firm provided 
free a suite of offices conveniently handy to the offices of Kinsey himself. 

After 4 weeks of hard work by all hands, ‘‘into which was sand- 
wiched a considerable amount of play,’’® Terra Nova left Lyttelton at 
3 p-m. on 26 November, a Saturday. A very large crowd gave the 
expedition a vociferous farewell. ‘‘Telegrams from all parts of the 
world, special trains, all ships dressed, crowds and waving hands, 
steamers out to the Heads, and a general hullabaloo’’—that is 
Cherry Garrard’s summing up of New Zealand’s send off to the 
expedition. Scott and Wilson stayed in Christchurch until the 
Monday, and then travelled by train to Port Chalmers. Their wives, 
and also the wife of Lieutenant Evans, were there to see them off 
on Tuesday, the 29th. 

As Shackleton had done, Scott took with him an issue of the 
current New Zealand penny postage stamps. These were overprinted 
‘Victoria Land’’. Twenty-four thousand of these penny stamps and 
2,400 similarly overprinted King Edward VII half-penny stamps were 
produced. 
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Terra Nova returned to New Zealand after her crew had assisted 
to establish the base on Cape Evans, reaching Paterson Inlet, Stewart 
Island, on 28 March 1911, and Lyttelton on 1 April. ‘‘Pumps and 
everything connected with them’’ were overhauled and gave no 
further trouble. Kinsey as usual helped the expedition ‘‘in every 
way that lay in his power’’.” Leaving Lyttelton again on 10 July, 
Terra Nova carried out a 3 months’ programme of survey work and 
deep-sea soundings, as well as trawling and plankton collection round 
the Three Kings Islands in the extreme north of New Zealand: and 
on the return voyage, at the Bay of Islands and off Kaikoura, Lieu- 
tenant Pennell and Dr Lillie made soundings and carried out bio- 
logical work. The ship returned to Lyttelton on 7 October. 


The usual acknowledgment of the assistance rendered by New 
Zealand this time includes mention of the services freely given by 
Dr John Guthrie, m.p., and Mr P. Strain, dentist, to the Terra Nova 
men. 


The 7 mules supplied by the Indian Government and 14 Siberian 
dogs arrived at Lyttelton during October. They were quartered on 
Quail Island until the ship was about to leave. She sailed on 15 
December tort. 


There had been no further word from Scott when on 9 March 
1912, the news broke that Amundsen had reached the Pole on 14 
December 1911, and had returned to Hobart, Tasmania. Excitement 
mounted when the impetuous New Zealand correspondent of one of 
the leading London newspapers sent a cable to his paper, “‘Amundsen 
says Scott reached the Pole’’.? Amundsen promptly denied having 
made any such statement and it still remained in doubt whether 
Scott had preceded Amundsen or not. But Amundsen’s full story, 
published on the 11th, made it clear that at all events he had seen 
no sign of Scott’s party at the spot the Norwegians fixed as the Pole. 


New Zealand saw Terra Nova for the third time on 1 April 1912. 
First port of call this time was, to the surprise of the general public, 
Akaroa. It seems that there had been some leakage of information 
at Stewart Island the previous year and in order to guard against 
any further contravention of news copyright the arrangement to call 
first at Akaroa had been kept secret. Locals there had been curious 
for some weeks about the presence at an Akaroa hotel of two men 
who had no apparent business to transact. They were in fact a special 
correspondent of the Central News Agency in London, who booked 
in at the hotel under an assumed name, and Mr C. Treweek, ‘‘one 
of the smartest telegraph operators in New Zealand’’. It was he who 
dispatched the 10,000-word cable to London which described the 
first year at Cape Evans and gave the news that on 3 January 1912, 
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when the last supporting party turned back, Scott’s five-man team 
was still 150 miles from the Pole. This was over a fortnight after 
Amundsen had attained his goal, so as the leading article in the 
Lyttelton Times sadly put it next day (2 April), ‘‘There does not seem 
to remain any ground to believe that Captain Scott was at the Pole 
before his Norwegian rival.”’ 

The big news was that Scott was staying another year in the 
Antarctic. On board Terra Nova were the men who for various reasons 
were not staying on for the second year, including Lieutenant Evans, 
who with Crean and Lashly had formed the last supporting party and 
was invalided home because of scurvy. The members of the crew who 
had joined the ship in New Zealand were temporarily signed off. 

From 15 June till 13 October a party of ro under Lieutenants 
Pennell and Rennick carried out a survey of Admiralty Bay in the 
Marlborough Sounds. They lived at an accommodation house in 
Elmslie Bay and made soundings using two motor boats. During this 
period a popular member of the crew, Robert Brissenden was drowned. 
‘A quiet steady man, one of the best’’, said Pennell, ‘‘he intended to 
bring his family to settle in New Zealand.’’ He was buried on the hill- 
side overlooking the bay and a marble cross was erected to his memory. 

At Lyttelton extra stores from the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand were loaded, the locally-obtained foodstuffs including ros 
carcasses of mutton and ¢ bullocks. There were more gifts: The 
Westport Coal Company provided roo tons of fuel. Terra Nova sailed 
for the south again on 14 December 1912. A group of some 40 people 
gathered at 5 a.m. to see her off. As the ship passed Sumner, Kinsey, 
whose home overlooked the sea, transmitted by heliograph a cable 
message which had been received from Captain J. K. Davis of Mawson’s 
Aurora too late for delivery, sending greetings to Scott and best wishes 
to the Terra Nova and her crew. 

Reporting a farewell tea and concert at Lyttelton attended b 
Lieutenant Evans—now recovered—and practically all the Terra 
Nova crew, the Press said on 13 December: ‘‘No body of seafaring 
men have ever been regarded with the same degree of pride, friend- 
ship and respect as the Terra Nova men’’. 

The same evening a stowaway, a rabbiter, was discovered and 
transferred to a Norwegian barque bound for Dunedin. 

At this time everyone confidently expected that Captain Scott and 
his four companions, Wilson, Bowers, Oates, and P. O. Evans, had 
reached the Pole, though possibly after Amundsen, and would soon be 
returning on [erra Nova to a glad welcome in New Zealand. So there 
was great excitement when the evening newspapers on Io February 
1913 published a report headlined in one case: 
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THE TERRA NOVA 


Sighted Off Oamaru at 
6 a.m. Today 
Captain Scott Lands 
Coming to Christchurch 


The truth, soon disclosed, was that it was Atkinson and Pennell 
who had come ashore at Oamaru, to dispatch to the world the news 
of the disaster which had befallen the polar team. New Zealand was 
shocked to the core. Two days later Terra Nova moved slowly into 
Lyttelton Harbour with her flags at half mast. It was a homecoming 
shrouded in genuine sorrow, for New Zealanders had come to regard 
all these men as her own. 

Among the many memorials in New Zealand are a striking engraved 
boulder in the beautiful gardens at Queenstown, and a 30 ft high 
obelisk at Port Chalmers on a jutting rocky cliff overlooking the 
harbour. At Christchurch, on the banks of the Avon, stands the 
marble statue of Scott in polar dress carved by Lady Scott herself. A 
bronze replica of this statue was later erected in London. 


THE. MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY AND 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


Very considerable use was made of the New Zealand Magnetic 
Observatory in the Christchurch Botanic Gardens, originally under 
the control of Dr C. Coleridge Farr and, later, Mr H. F. Skey. In 
1900 it was recorded in the annual report of the New Zealand Lands 
and Survey Department that it was ‘‘a matter of considerable import- 
ance that the observatory should be in full working order by the time 
the British Antarctic expedition starts in 1901’’. When Discovery 
reached Lyttelton the scientists of the expedition used the facilities 
of the observatory to standardise their instruments. It seems probable, 
in fact, that Lyttelton was chosen as the expedition base because of 
the proximity of the observatory. The only other institutions of the 
kind in the Southern Hemisphere at this time were at Batavia, Maur- 
itius, and Melbourne. Gravity determinations were made by Armitage, 
Barne, and Bernacchi. When Discovery returned to New Zealand in 
1904. the scientists spent 2 months, until the ship sailed in June, 
checking their magnetic and gravity measurements. 

During Scott’s 1911-13 expedition, Simpson, Wright, and Pennell 
spent several weeks at the observatory. The specially made concrete 
block on which the instruments were set up still stands in the observa- 
tory enclosure, though the observatory itself was moved to 
Amberley, because, it is said, the electric tram service had ruined 
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Christchurch as a magnetic observatory site. Simpson had returned 
to his work in India after the first year’s work in the Antarctic. 

Wright, at Cape Evans maintained co-operation with Eric Webb, 
then magnetician with Mawson’s expedition in the Adélie Land area. 
Webb himself was, of course, a New Zealander*. The magnetic data 
were worked out by Dr Charles Chree, but Chree’s untimely death 
left the association of the results of the first radio station on the 
Antarctic Continent with magnetic and auroral activities at Cape 
Denison and Macquarie Island to be examined and reported on by 
Wright. The auroral data from Cape Adare and Cape Evans were also 
reported by Wright. 

Following the return of the expedition in February 1913, Wright, 
Levick, and Pennell again used the observatory for some weeks in 
order to correlate the data they had brought back with other data. 
The Magnetic Observatory was also used by Wright and Skey as a 
check on the pendulums used for gravity measurements. 

Scientists of Byrd’s various expeditions also used the Amberley sub- 
station to check their instruments. 


AMUNDSEN 1910-12 


Roald Amundsen’s connection with New Zealand was limited to a 
short visit in April 1912, after his return to Hobart from his achieve- 
ment of the Pole. He gave lectures at Auckland (22 April) in the 
presence of the Governor, and to crowded audiences at Wellington 
(24 April), Christchurch (26 April) when several officers and men 
of the Terra Nova were present, and Dunedin (27 April). Reports 
tell of “‘standing room only’’ and of ‘‘a wonderful story marvellously 
well told’’. 

At least one of Amundsen’s men, D. Rudd, baker on Fram, settled 
in New Zealand after a whaling cruise in 1924. 


SHIRASE roro—12 


The Japanese Antarctic Expedition ship Kainan Maru arrived in 
Wellington Harbour unheralded, on 8 February r911, to take on 
canned meat, fresh vegetables, two tons of coal, and 36 tons of 
drinking water. She left again on the 11th, and reporters gathered 
with some difficulty that she could be expected back to winter in 
New Zealand after Lieutenant Shirase and 10 others had been landed 
in the Antarctic with the intention of reaching the Pole. Kainan 
Maru would return south to pick up this shore party in February 1912. 
But Kainan Maru next turned up in Sydney, all still aboard, 3 months 
later, and New Zealand did not see the Japanese party again until 


*SE€ Pp. 24. 
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March 1912. The ship had been nearly beset in the ice, wintered in 
Sydney, and had gone south again in the summer. She had reached 
the Bay of Whales in mid-January 1912, and a party had sledged 
south with dogs for about 160 miles. The whole expedition had re- 
embarked on 4 February, and reached Wellington on 23 March. 
Shirase went on to Sydney. Meanwhile the ship was reprovisioned. 
Some assistance was given by the Marine Department, and the Harbour 
Board officers paid an official call. Some of the ship’s officers called 
on the Minister for Internal Affairs. The ship left Wellington on 
2 April, escorted to the heads by a fleet of 12 yachts, while the ferry 
steamer Duchess steamed around the Japanese vessel and cheers were 
exchanged. 


MAWSON 1911-14 


Public attention in New Zealand in 1910-13 was so concentrated 
on the expeditions led by Scott and Amundsen that it was diverted 
from another expedition which was in some ways even more re- 
markable. This was the Australasian Antarctic Expedition 1911-14 led 
by Douglas Mawson, which had its main base at Cape Denison, 
Commonwealth Bay, Adélie Land, due south of Melbourne. 

Mawson’s deliberate use of the significant word Australasian did 
not spring from any actual financial support provided by New Zea- 
land. As late as July 1912, Captain J. K. Davis told Wellington 
reporters that there was still a deficit of £9,000 in expedition funds, 
and that he hoped New Zealand would contribute. But the New Zea- 
land Government had other uses for its money. 

New Zealand manufacturers, however, provided a considerable 
proportion of the expedition’s supplies, particularly such cold wea- 
ther clothing as woollen mits, ‘‘snow-caps’’, and heavy underwear. 
A New Zealand boatbuilder who had made boats for Shackleton 
provided a 30 ft whale boat which the expedition secretary later 
described as “‘in every way satisfactory’’. 

Individual New Zealanders contributed significantly and more 
directly to the undoubted success of Mawson’s fundamentally Aus- 
tralian expeditions. Eric N. Wess (22), a graduate of Canterbury 
College, University of New Zealand, was chief magnetician at Cape 
Denison and a member of the three-man southern party led by Bage 
which in the period November 1912—January 1913 sledged inland, 
man-hauling, for nearly 300 miles to the then estimated site of the 
South Magnetic Pole and back, 600 miles in 62 days. Professor David, 
writing in the Sydney Morning Herald of 2 April 1913, said ‘‘Mr Webb 
was pre-eminently fitted for the work’’ and referred to his ‘‘re- 
markably brilliant achievements’’. The intimate observations which 
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Webb’s work called for had to be made, it should be remembered, 
in the wind, snow, and cold of ‘‘the Home of the Blizzard’? by men 
who were dragging their heavy sledges over unknown and extremely 
rugged country, who in the closing stages of their return journey 
were suffering from snow blindness and hunger, and who very 
nearly did not return at all. 

Dr L. A. WHETTER (29) was a graduate of the Otago Medical 
School and was medical officer at the main base. He was a member of 
the three-man western sledging party which started off with an ‘‘air 
tractor sledge’’—the remains of an aircraft—but was soon man- 
hauling too. This team covered about 300 miles in all. 

Two New Zealanders were in the five-man team at Macquarie 
Island. A. J. SAwyER (26) was chief wireless operator until he 
returned to New Zealand ill in August 1913. Captain Davis refers 
to ‘the efficient way’’ in which he and Sandell kept the station 
going “‘under very considerable difficulty’’.? The nightly weather 
reports they sent to Wellington were of immediate value to New 
Zealand meteorologists. 

H. HAMILTON (26), a graduate of Otago University, was chief bio- 
logist at Macquarie Island for 2 years. He paid a visit to the Antarctic 
proper on Aurora’s final cruise in 1913-14. 

On Aurora herself, C. P. De La Morte, third officer, had been 
trained in New Zealand and was an officer in the Union Steam Ship 
Company of New Zealand before he joined the expedition. 
ANDERSON of Aurora’s crew is also said to have been a New Zealander. 

E. R. Waire, curator of the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, 
was biologist on the first subantarctic islands cruise of Aurora in May- 
July 1912, visiting Macquarie Island and the Auckland Islands, where 
New Zealand at that time maintained depots for shipwrecked sailors. 
With him was Eart J. Haynes of the museum staff, as taxidermist. 
They obtained valuable specimens for the museum. 

After this cruise Aurora made up for Lyttelton, New Zealand, to 
prepare for a second subantarctic oceanographical cruise. She arrived 
at Dunedin on 10 July 1912. One man went ashore but no news was 
released and the ship went on to reach Lyttelton on 11 July. Mr C. C. 
Eital, the expedition secretary, who had arrived at Dunedin on the 
gth, met the ship at Lyttelton. Davis says that Christchurch gave them 
‘a very kind welcome’’ and acknowledges Kinsey’s ‘‘valuable assis- 
tance’’. He also pays tribute to the Lyttelton Harbour Board and the 
Customs and Marine Departments for the various concessions and 
facilities provided, and to the Railways Department for the issue of 
free passes. Aurora was at Lyttelton until 6 August, when she proceeded 
via Cook Strait en route to Melbourne. Captain Davis delivered 
lectures on the work of the expedition. 


4 
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SHACKLETON’S TRANS-ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 1914-17 


New Zealand had little connection with the planning and dispatch 
of either component of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s “‘Imperial Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition’’. The main body set out from England on 
Endurance in early August 1914: with the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment’s blessing despite the outbreak of the First World War. The 
task of the Ross Sea party was to lay depots as far south as the Beard- 
more Glacier to lighten the task of Shackleton’s team, which was ex- 
pected to cross the continent from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea 
via the Pole. The Ross Sea party left Hobart on 24 December 1914, on 
Aurora, which had been purchased from Mawson and fitted out in 
Australia. Several Australians were included in the personnel. 
~ It was intended that Aurora should winter in the Antarctic as 
Discovery had done in 1902 and 1903. At first all went according to 
plan. The ship was in due course frozen in off Cape Evans. But while 
Io men were ashore, 4 in Scott’s old hut, 6 at Hut Point after 
sledging in the far south, a massive breakout of ice during the night 
of 6-7 May 1915, carried Aurora helplessly out to sea. Radio com- 
munication was in its infancy, and the world, absorbed in waging 
war, was unaware of the dramas being played out on both sides of the 
distant Antarctic. For Endeavour, in the Weddell Sea, had also been 
caught in the ice, and eventually sank, leaving her company of 28 
men to make their way on floating ice and by ship’s boats to what 
safety they could find. 

The first news of the Aurora mishap received in New Zealand was 
a wireless message picked up at Bluff on 23 March 1916, nearly 15 
months after the ship’s departure from Hobart. An APA message 
from London dated 24 March said: ‘‘A wireless message from the 
Aurora states that the vessel was driven by a blizzard from her mooring 
on 6 May 1915, while Mackintosh (the captain) with five of the crew 
and four scientists, were on shore. 

‘The vessel became locked in pack ice, drifted for 10 months and 
then lost her rudder, the hull being also strained. 

‘‘The Aurora was released from the ice on 14 March 1916, and is 
proceeding to New Zealand.”’ 

A later message added that the ship was making for Port Chalmers 
under a jury rudder, and that she was short of fuel. She was expected 
to arrive early in April. 

Actually, this extraordinary drift had carried Aurora north along 
the Victoria Land coast, up past and in sight of the Balleny Islands, 
and then north towards New Zealand. The badly damaged ship was 


in approximately 69° 49’ S, 152° 40’ E when she was released, after 
a drift of some 1,200 miles.?° 
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New Zealand reaction was quick and decisive. On the 26th Prime 
Minister Massey discussed with the Marine Department what assist- 
ance could be given and declared that the Government would offer 
all possible facilities when the extent of the necessary repairs was 
ascertained. 

On 27 March the Otago Harbour Board sent a wireless message to 
Lieut. Stenhouse on Aurora offering to send the tug Dunedin to assist 
Aurora to reach Port Chalmers. Stenhouse replied, ‘‘Owe deep debt 
of gratitude to the Otago Harbour Board for its generous offer. 
Would appreciate services of the tug on approaching the land. Expect 
to arrive on the 31st.’’ 

At 3 a.m. on the 27th Aurora was about 610 miles from New Zealand 
and was moving under sail at 3 or 4 knots per hour, so there seemed 
no urgent need to send the tug south. But at 2 a.m. on 31 March Mr 
Massey informed the harbour board that the jury rudder had been 
damaged and that tug assistance was wanted. So in Dunedin prepara- 
tions were rushed on, the Post and Telegraph Department hurriedly 
installed wireless equipment, and the tug left Dunedin at 6.24 p.m. 
that day. Aurora was by now 270 miles from Otago Heads, south of 
Stewart Island. Captain Spence on the tug Dunedin had an enlarged 
crew of 20 and two wireless operators, H. G. Lakeman and R. W. G. 
Lye, supplied by the Post and Telegraph Department. The tug called 
at Bluff for adjustments to the wireless and left for the south at 3.40 
p-m. on 1 April. 

At 1 a.m. next day Aurora was about 22 miles to the south of the 
tug, which began playing her searchlight ahead. At 2.30 a.m. Aurora 
reported having seen the searchlight, and at daylight the two ships 
met in 49° 17’ S, 168° 38’ E, 140 miles from Otago Heads. By 7 a.m. 
Dunedin had taken Aurora in tow, and the two ships reached the heads 
at 5.30 a.m. on 3 April. 

Harbour Board officers and the Mayor of Dunedin went out to 
welcome the battered Aurora as the two ships came up the harbour at 
9.30 a.m. Stenhouse (in command of Aurora in the absence of Mac- 
kintosh) was ‘“‘surprised at such a welcome in this time of national 
crisis’’ and impressed with ‘‘the fine spirit which seemed to animate 
the people of New Zealand’’. A Dunedin man, Mr F. H. Carr of 
the South British Insurance Company, sent out all the requisites for 
‘‘a good English breakfast’’, a thoughtful act which was deeply 
appreciated by the long-monotonously-fed ship’s company. One man 
assured a reporter that he had ‘“‘put on a stone’s weight’’ since 
having that breakfast. 

There was one unpleasant note. A seaman and a steward were 


arrested on charges, laid by the ship’s officers, of disobedience to 
orders while at sea. 


4* 
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At this time no word had come through about the disaster which 
had befallen Shackleton’s Endurance. Stenhouse was sure the 10 men 
left behind in McMurdo Sound would have laid the depots, probably 
not so far south on the Beardmore Glacier as had been hoped, but 
far enough to help succour the crossing party on the last forced march. 

All expenses entailed in the tug support to Aurora were borne by 
the Otago Harbour Board except those connected with the wireless. 
When the ship was towed up to Dunedin on 15 April, 5,000 visitors 
went aboard at the weekend, the small admission charges raising 
over £100 for the Red Cross. Articles of interest, including one of 
Scott’s sledges, were carefully labelled and put on display in one of 
the wharf sheds. On the 18th Aurora returned to Port Chalmers and 
was docked for repairs. 

Three at least of the Aurora’s men, A. H. Larkman the chief 
engineer, A. H. Ninnis, in charge of motors, and C. C. Mauger the 
carpenter, subsequently became New Zealand citizens. 

It was of course far too late in the year by this time to send a vessel 
south to relieve the 10 men who had been left behind when Aurora 
was carried out to sea. But their desperate plight was realised, and 
preparations were immediately put in hand to dispatch the re- 
conditioned Aurora as soon as ice conditions in the 1916-17 summer 
should make possible the passage of the pack. At the instance of the 
United Kingdom Government, committees were formed, an 
‘‘Advisory Committee’? in Australia and a ‘Working Committee”’ 
in New Zealand, to co-ordinate relief plans. The New Zealand com- 
mittee, set up late in June, comprised J. J. Kinsey and John Mill. 
It was made responsible for fitting out Aurora at Port Chalmers for 
the voyage. The cost of the relief expedition was to be shared be- 
tween the United Kingdom (so percent) and Australia and New 
Zealand (50 percent shared on a population basis). New Zealand’s 
share was £1,958. 

In New Zealand it was naturally assumed, since nothing had been 
heard of Shackleton, that Lieutenant Stenhouse, who had skippered 
Aurora so splendidly during the long drift, would be in command of 
the relief expedition. He himself was under the same impression. 

But the Australian ‘Advisory Committee’? under Rear-Admiral 
Sir W. R. Cresswell had other ideas. Morbidly conscious of certain 
muddling that had clouded the departure of Aurora from Australia to 
the Antarctic in 1914, some members of the committee had a rooted 
distrust of both Shackleton and Mackintosh. They were determined— 
and said so—that the man in charge of the relief expedition must 
be “‘completely independent’’ of both these men. Mackintosh was 
presumed to be alive and leader of the marooned party, and it seemed 
likely that he would again assume command of Aurora when the relief 
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party arrived. So Stenhouse, as Mackintosh’s original second-in- 
command, was suspect from the start. ‘“The officer in command’’ 
the Australian committee declared, ‘‘should not be under the in- 
fluence of Mr Mackintosh nor Sir Ernest Shackleton but should be 
a man holding direct appointment from the various Governments 
undertaking the relief work.’’!! 

Kinsey in New Zealand, always a devoted “‘Scott man’’, caught 
something of the Australians’ antagonism to Shackleton and Mac- 
kintosh, and stressed to Dr Robert McNab, the New Zealand Minister 
of Marine, that the officer in command should be a man who was 
under no obligations to either of these men. “‘Lieutenant Stenhouse’’, 
he wrote, ‘“‘would have a most difficult position were he in com- 
mand.’’!2 | 

At this time Captain J. K. Davis, well known for his splendid 
work in support of Shackleton in 1907-09 and of Mawson in 1911-14, 
was on his way to Australia in command of the trader Boonah. The 
Australian committee saw in this a heaven-sent opportunity, and 
hurried to nominate Davis as commander of the relief expedition. 
They stressed that it must be an ‘‘absolute’? command. The New 
Zealand Working Committee concurred. 

But Dr McNab was a man of different calibre, a man to whom 
fair treatment and the reward of merit meant more than the har- 
bouring of suspicion and distrust. He agreed that the expedition 
commander should not be ‘‘under’’ Mackintosh or Shackleton, since 
this was a new venture, a relief voyage, not an exploring expedition, 
but he felt, he told Kinsey, that if Stenhouse was appointed commander 
he could “‘be given status that would adequately ensure his in- 
dependence’’.1? Kinsey and Mill, rather reluctantly one gathers, 
agreed that Stenhouse should be appointed provided he acknowledged 
the absolute authority of the governments supplying the funds. If, 
they hastened to add, he hesitated to do this ‘‘on account of his 
previous associations with Sir Ernest Shackleton and Mr Mackintosh’, 
every effort should be made to secure the services of Captain Davis. 

So when Kinsey told McNab that Stenhouse had expressed his 
willingness to act under the relief bodies, and was in fact so keen 
to take part in the relief that he was willing to serve under any com- 
mander in whom the committees “‘might have more confidence’’,** 
the New Zealand Government on 14 August decided to nominate 
Stenhouse for the command, provided that it was clearly understood 
that the relief expedition was ‘‘absolutely under the control of the 
countries contributing the funds’’.t® 

Meanwhile, unknown to the world, Shackleton and his Endurance 
men had been involved in their own near-tragedy: the drift, the 
sinking of the ship, the nightmare journey on a diminishing ice floe 
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and then in three open boats to Elephant Island, and for most of 
them the long waiting while Shackleton and five others made the 
amazing 81o-mile boat journey from Elephant Island to South 
Georgia to summon assistance. 


Although New Zealand officially had no connection with the 
Weddell Sea component of the expedition, she was very ably repre- 
sented by Commander Frank Worstey, the Akaroa-born navigator 
on Endurance and on the boat journey to South Georgia. McNeish, 
the carpenter (also on the boat journey), and T. Orde-Lees, the motor 
expert, subsequently lived in New Zealand. Both are buried in the 
Karori Cemetery, Wellington. 

On 4 September the Australian committee, backed up by the 
Australian Minister for the Navy, was still insisting that Davis must 
be given the command of the relief expedition. In deference to New 
Zealand opinion they were prepared to admit that Stenhouse would 
be satisfactory as second in command and, strangely enough, ‘‘in 
charge of sledging operations’’—of which, of course, he had no 
experience whatever ! 

Shackleton’s arrival at South Georgia with news of the loss of 
Endurance had become known on 31 May; and now, on 5 September, 
the newspapers announced that he had rescued his men on Elephant 
Island and was expected to proceed to London and then to Australia 
to take command of the relief operations. 

The Australian committee now made it brutally plain that Shackle- 
ton’s participation in the relief operation was not wanted. On 11 
September Kinsey informed McNab that the Australian Government 
was dispatching the following astonishing cable to the United King- 
dom Secretary of State for the Colonies: ‘‘Australian and New Zealand 
Relief Committees are agreed that appointment of Captain Davis to 
take command joint Governments’ Ross Sea expedition is best 
arrangement possible. It is recommended that he be given absolute 
command. This condition essential.’’ Kinsey added that he and Mill 
‘“concurred’’. 

McNab reacted promptly and vigorously. “‘Melbourne committee 
must be stopped from despatching cable suggested, as New Zealand 
Government has not agreed to Davis taking command expedition. 
The officer agreed on is Stenhouse.’’!® Kinsey, clearly disgruntled, had 
‘no more to say’’. 

It must be admitted that Davis was a more experienced Antarctic 
navigator than Stenhouse. He had been chief officer of Shackleton’s 
Nimrod in 1907-09, and was for a period acting-captain, and he had 
been master of Mawson’s Aurora in 1911-14. Stenhouse’s experience 
was limited to his service as first officer and subsequently acting- 
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master of Aurora in 1914-16, and some people blamed him for the 
early stages of the Aurora disaster. But his consummate skill in the 
later stages and his sterling service during the period of preparation 
in New Zealand for the relief voyage, coupled with his keen desire to 
complete the task to which he had given such loyal devotion, made 
him, in the eyes of the New Zealand public, the logical choice for 
the command. 

Now there were more complications. When Shackleton heard that 
Stenhouse was to be barred from the leadership of the expedition, he 
impetuously cabled Stenhouse from Valparaiso in September to stand 
fast and not to sign any document relating to Aurora. This put Sten- 
house in a very difficult position indeed. He had generously agreed to 
serve under anyone who might be appointed as commander of the 
relief expedition; but he felt in duty bound to obey Shackleton’s 
definite order to retain the command of Aurora pending his own 
arrival in New Zealand. His consequent refusal to hand over his 
command to Davis was regarded by Kinsey as a ‘‘hostile attitude’’ 
and made it impossible for McNab to press his claim for the appoint- 
ment of Stenhouse as leader of the relief expedition. 

Faced with the prospect of the arrival in New Zealand of a Shackle- 
ton determined himself to take over the command, a situation which 
he knew the Australian committee would refuse to accept, McNab 
had to give in, and on 14 September he told the Secretary of Marine 
that in view of the new situation created by Shackleton’s return the 
desire of the governments to have a man independent of him might 
best be secured by appointing Davis rather than Stenhouse. Cabinet 
endorsed this opinion on the 21st and next day the appointment was 
made with the concurrence of all three governments concerned. 
Davis was told: ‘‘You will have complete authority over the expedi- 
tion and all those taking part in it... including the members of the 
previous expeditions who may join, or be rescued by, the expedition”’ 

Sensitive to the strongly pro-Shackleton temper of the New Zealand 
public, Kinsey on 25 September advised McNab not to publicise the 
appointment of Davis, but the Australian committee had no such 
reservations and on the 29th the news broke. 

In New Zealand there was surprise and anger. The Dominion in a 
strongly-worded second leader on 7 October referred to the “‘curious 
and unsatisfactory’’ position that had arisen. ‘‘It would be thought 
that before any decision was arrived at as to the course to be followed 
in regard to the relief expedition and more especially as to who should 
command it, the opportunity would be taken to consult Mr Shackleton 
and Captain Stenhouse.’’ 

When a few days later Captain Davis arrived in Dunedin to assume 
command, the Otago Daily Times disclosed that the appointment had 
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not been “‘kindly received’’ by the officers of the Aurora who, as was 
pointed out, had stood by for many months in the full belief that 
they would be returning to the south under the command of Captain 
Stenhouse in search of their former comrades. The three officers con- 
cerned, Hooke, Donnelly, and Thomson, in a letter to the Minister 
of Marine and the New Zealand Working Committee ‘earnestly pro- 
tested’’ against the superseding of Stenhouse. ‘‘Such an action’’, they 
wrote, “‘by those with intimate knowledge of the Captain’s abilities 
and sentiments is unexplainable.’’ They also took exception to ‘‘the 
discourteous manner in which the alteration was conveyed to the 
Captain’’: he learned of it first when he read it in a newspaper. 

In a main leading article the Otago Daily Times said that the action 


taken was ‘exceedingly difficult to comprehend. ... he qualifica- 
tions which Captain Davis possesses . . . are unquestionable, but it is 
quite clear that his appointment. . . has produced... .@ position 


which seems both unnecessary and unsatisfactory. Lieutenant Sten- 
house has been treated with a studied shabbiness which gives him a 
very distinct ground for complaint, and shows a strange lack of con- 
sideration for a man who has been associated with the expedition 
from its beginning and naturally is deeply concerned in the fate of his 
marooned comrades.”’ 

Shackleton cabled the New Zealand Government on 29 September 
from Santiago, Chile, that he was coming ‘‘to personally lead’’ the 
relief expedition. Tension was building up! A cable was forwarded to 
Shackleton on 2 October offering congratulations on the rescue of 
his men on Elephant Island. A suggestion that these words be added: 
‘Davis has been appointed to take command of Aurora, and it is not 
necessary for you to come to New Zealand’’ was promptly quashed 
by McNab. 

Davis was officially notified of his appointment, and on the publica- 
tion of the news that Shackleton was on his way he at once offered to 
resign in Shackleton’s favour. He was told in no uncertain tones b 
the Australian committee that his appointment was “‘free and clear 
of any other consideration’’, and on the 6th, he left for New 
Zealand, arriving at Wellington on 10 October. 

To Shackleton the only conceivable obstacle to his own taking 
over of the command would be his inability to arrive in time. He 
cabled the New Zealand Government on 8 October that if he could 
arrive by 1 January 1917, he would assume command: if not, he 
agreed to Davis doing so. Now, therefore, there was direct con- 
frontation between Shackleton on the one hand and the three govern- 
ments on the other. 

On 7 November a top-level conference in London attended by 
Mr Massey (Prime Minister) and Sir Joseph Ward from New Zealand, 
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as well as representatives of Australia, the Admiralty, and the Colonial 
Office, confirmed the appointment of Captain Davis. 

The committee in Australia wanted to send a cable to England 
which included the statement that under the existing circumstances 
they did not want Shackleton to come to New Zealand! McNab, 
backed up by acting Prime Minister James Allen insisted that this 
piece of gross impertinence be deleted. There was angry talk even 
in New Zealand about “‘ignoring’’ or ‘‘disregarding’’ Shackleton and 
Stenhouse, and a blunt statement that ‘‘of course’’ Davis would 
not go south with Shackleton aboard Aurora! Eventually, thanks 
largely to McNab, the letter of 15 November from the Australian 
Minister of the Navy which “‘greeted’’ Shackleton on his arrival 
in New Zealand was definite but as tactful as its contents would 
allow. “‘An expedition’’, it said, ‘‘organised by the conjoint Govern- 
ments for the single purpose of saving lives and not with the object 
of exploration or geographical adventure, and which is paid for out 
of public funds, must be placed under the sole command of a man 
appointed by and directly responsible to the Governments concerned. 
Captain Davis may, if he approves, accept the offer of your very 
valuable services on condition that you sign an agreement that you 
will loyally accept and abide by his commands.”’ 

In all this there was no opposition to Captain Davis personally, 
at least by those who knew the facts, and Davis himself acted through- 
out with calmness, discretion, and probity. 

Meanwhile Shackleton had boarded the Moana at San Francisco 
and reached Wellington, New Zealand, on 2 December. New Zealander 
Worsley was with him. They were met by Dr McNab, Stenhouse, 
and the Mayor of Wellington. The New Zealand Government at 
once granted free passes over the railways to Shackleton, Worsley, 
and Stenhouse. 

Shackleton spoke at a welcome in the town hall on Monday, 
4 December, and gave a public lecture the same night. Mayor Luke 
said he had never heard such an ovation as Shackleton received. There 
was loud applause also when Shackleton described Stenhouse’s per- 
formance in bringing the Aurora safely back to New Zealand as ‘‘one 
of the most remarkable pieces of seamanship the world has seen’’. 

Shackleton had been kept fully informed of developments by his 
trusted New Zealand friend, Leonard Tripp, who did his utmost to 
_ explain the reasons behind the appointment of Davis. The desira- 
bility at such a time of avoiding an unseemly wrangle and an outcry 
in the public press was obvious. All parties concerned kept a discreet 
silence. Shackleton, exercising considerable self-control, refrained 
from any public utterances which would have turned smoke to fire. 
One can imagine the outburst there would have been if the New 
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Zealand public had become aware of the efforts being made in some 
quarters to prevent Shackleton from taking anything but at most a 
minor part in the relief operations. 

When Dr McNab met Shackleton, he did not at first grasp all the 
implications. Shackleton, he said, “‘had not realised that the voyage 
was not part of the original expedition’’. But when the Australian 
committee showed its determination to exclude Shackleton from con- 
trol of the rescue mission on his own ship, if not to stop him from 
travelling south at all, he acted with commendable promptitude and 
vigour. He had a difficult and delicate task. There were explosive 
elements in the situation, and an open rupture between two member- 
nations of the British Commonwealth at a critical stage of a major 
war could have disastrous consequences. 

He talked with Davis, who was as helpful as his orders made 
possible. McNab finally urged a compromise which seems to have 
been first suggested by Tripp. Shackleton should go south on Aurora, 
but Davis should remain in command of the ship and of the expedition. 
Shackleton agreed to this, but on condition that Stenhouse and 
Worsley should accompany him. Davis urged that the presence of 
four captains on one ship would create an impossible situation. So 
once again there was stalemate. 

McNab now quietly suggested to Stenhouse and Worsley that 
they should declare themselves “‘not available’’. This, to their great 
credit, for it was a great sacrifice on their part, they did, and Shackle- 
ton, thus relieved of what he regarded as an obligation to his own 
men, agreed to McNab’s proposal.?” 

Now, to McNab’s surprise and consternation, Shackleton insisted 
on not going as a passenger! He was determined to sign on under 
Davis. ‘‘You cannot have two masters, on one ship’’, he said. And 
sign on he did, as supernumerary fourth officer. 

Over all these altercations hung another shadow, a financial one. 
Who owned Aurora? Presumably Shackleton. But what was the 
position in law? Could Shackleton legally demand that Aurora be 
handed over to him? On 16 October the New Zealand Solicitor- 
General said ‘‘Yes’’, but added that Shackleton was so far dependent 
upon the assistance of the governments that it would be ‘“practically 
necessary’ for him to submit to any conditions laid down by them. 
The relief committee had spent something like £20,000 on recondi- 
tioning the ship for the rescue attempt—and Shackleton had no 
ready money with which to meet such a bill. The committee had 
taken over the ship and apparently no longer regarded her as Shackle- 
ton’s property. 

McNab therefore devoted his energies to ensuring that Shackleton 
and his men should receive the maximum of consideration. He 
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cabled through the acting Prime Minister to Australia and the United 
Kingdom on 2 December, urging: 


(1) That on the conclusion of the relief voyage, the expedition 
be handed over to Shackleton free of any financial claim on 
him for the relief expeditions ; 


(2) That the rescued men be provided with the necessary personal 
effects. 


Australia agreed to both proposals on 7 December. This time 
it was the United Kingdom which was ‘‘difficult’’. The United 
Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies cabled on 6 December 
agreeing to (2); but he was dubious about (1), and wanted to know 
why this should be done. He was told, promptly and firmly. But 
time was passing and when there was no reply a day or two before 
Aurora was due to sail, McNab sent a “‘hurry up’’ cable saying that 
the matter was urgent and an immediate reply essential. 

Shackleton went south to Dunedin on the night of the 18th. Next 
day, the day before Aurora was due to sail, the Australian committee 
was still not satisfied. Davis must be in ‘‘supreme undivided command 
of the whole expedition, and if New Zealand now sanctions any 
departure from these conditions, it does so without Australia’s 
consent or support, and must (be) prepared to (shoulder?) financial 
responsibility for the expedition’’. 

The Australian committee, under pressure, left it open for Davis 
to make what arrangements he saw fit for any land operations that 
might be required. In New Zealand it was agreed that if they were, 
Shackleton would be in charge of them. 

McNab, fearing, not without some foundation, that Davis might 
be ordered to sail before the scheduled date in order to leave Shackle- 
ton behind, went to Dunedin to be in close touch with what was 


oing on. 
Shackleton signed the ‘‘loyalty’’ agreement on 18 December. 
He wrote to McNab: ‘‘Under the circumstances I will proceed 


with the Aurora, sailing under the command of Captain Davies (sic.). 
I desire to acknowledge my sense of the courtesy and fairness with 
which the New Zealand Government and yourself have dealt with 
me in the unexpected and somewhat unpleasant conditions which 
have arisen.’’ 

In New Zealand Kinsey and Mill as a “‘working committee’’ had 
done their work well. Aurora, so long a familiar figure at Bowen Pier, 
Port Chalmers, was in splendid order. No efforts had been spared. 
Kinsey admitted that it had taken 6 months of his time, during which, 
he told W. H. Herries, “‘I gave myself up absolutely to the work, 
which throughout was not of the pleasantest character.’’ The ship 
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was provisioned for 18 months. In his subsequent report to the 
governments concerned, Davis recorded that the food, stores, 
clothing, and equipment provided were “‘suitable and of excellent 
quality’’, thanks largely to the efficient oversight of Mr Kinsey. 

Kinsey himself in a letter’® to the Australian Advisory Committee 
records the “‘great assistance’’ given by the Railway Department. 
This included the supply, gratis, of ironbark timber, a new stern- 
post, etc., the timber cut to the sizes required, and all delivered 
alongside the dock. The department also supplied 2 gangs of men, 
18 in all. “‘The value of such assistance’’, wrote Kinsey, ‘‘cannot 
be over-estimated.’’ He also refers to the great help given by the 
Otago Harbour Board including the use of the dock and other facilities 
free of charge. Aurora ‘‘monopolised’’ the dock, he says, for about 6 
weeks. 

The question of Shackleton’s right to Aurora was still unresolved. 
Tripp urged McNab to tell Shackleton that if England made a claim, 
New Zealand would pay England’s proportion. ‘‘When England 
knows the full facts’’, he said, ‘‘she will never make a claim.’’ 
To this McNab agreed.*® The New Zealand Government had already 
assured Shackleton that if any claim was made, New Zealand would be 
responsible for his defence. 

Such was the position when a civic reception was accorded Shackle- 
ton in the Dunedin Town Hall. He presented the famous jury- 
rudder to the city “‘asa memento of the Aurora and her men’’. ‘‘The 
jury-rudder belongs to me’’, he said, ‘“because I own the ship’’! 

After the reception the long-delayed cable from England arrived. 
England agreed to make no claim. McNab delightedly told Shackleton 
this good last-minute news. And at 7 a.m. next day, 20 December, 
Aurora unmoored. Leaving nothing to chance, McNab along with 
local members of Parliament and the harbour board chairman and 
members personally conducted Shackleton on board. And later in the 
morning the little vessel left Otago Harbour and headed south. 

Once on board his ship, southward bound, Shackleton’s old 
happy temperament reasserted itself and he was again the Shackleton 
of old. He made things as easy as he could for his old subordinate, 
now his chief. He had himself subordinated everything, his pride, 
his anger, his legal rights, to the speedy rescue of his men, and as 
Tripp later wrote, ‘With a magnanimity amazing to those who knew 
him little, he accepted the position’’. 

The Aurora’s complement now included two New Zealanders. 
Of C. P. de la Morre, Chief Officer, Davis reported, “‘It would 
be hard to over-rate the value of his experience and common-sense 
in a voyage of this kind’’. Bos’n Paton, a Lyttelton man, had pre- 
viously served on Morning, Nimrod, and Terra Nova in the Antarctic, 
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as well as on the Aurora’s voyage and drift in 1915, a unique record. 
The highest peak on Beaufort Island is named Paton’s Peak in his 
honour. 

McNab issued a guarded press statement which nevertheless 
clearly indicated where New Zealand’s sympathies lay. ‘‘When 
Sir E. Shackleton arrived and found what arrangements had been 
made, in loyalty to his officers Captains Stenhouse and Worsley, 
he was unable to fall in at once with them. . . . I would like vou 
to understand that in all arrangements which have been carried 
out the fact that the other two Governments contributed practically 
nine-tenths of the expenditure gave them a very large say in the 
course to be followed. There remains to New Zealand little more 
than to be the executive officer in carrying out the decisions arrived 
at.’’ McNab did disclose that the New Zealand Government had 
‘“‘nominated’’ Captain Stenhouse for the Aurora command. 

The dramatic story of Aurora’s arrival in McMurdo Sound and 
the meeting of Shackleton and the 7 survivors of the ro marooned 
men, must be read elsewhere.* Mackintosh, Hayward, and Spencer- 
Smith had, as Shackleton wrote, ‘‘died for their country as surel 
as any who gave up their lives in the fields of France and Flanders’’. 

Aurora with the rescued men on board reached Wellington on 
9 February 1917. “‘A huge crowd were gathered, and the air ran 
with cheers and shouts of welcome,’’ wrote Joyce in his diary. 
‘On the roth the Mayor took us and fitted us out with clothes. 
In the afternoon we went out into the country by motors, eight 
cars in all, and had a splendid time. The New Zealand Government 
gave us free passes over all lines and they could not do enough for 
us.”’ Richards adds, “‘We had no shore clothing and no money, 
but we were told we would not have to worry about anything as we 
were to be the guests of the New Zealand Government.’’ Prominent 
among those who entertained the still rather dazed survivors were 
the members of the Commercial Travellers’ Club, to whom Shackle- 
ton in gratitude donated one of the sledges which had been used on 
the expedition. It was deposited in 1958 in the Dominion Museum. 

At a Civic reception 2 days later the Mayor of Wellington presided 
over a gathering which included the acting Prime Minister and 
the new Minister of Marine. Shackleton left no doubt as to his 
appreciation of the part played by Captain Davis. In fact it was at 
his insistence that Davis and the Aurora men were invited to the 
reception. The friendship which he had formed with Captain Davis 


years before, he said, was stronger and more firmly cemented because 


*Joyce: The South Polar Trial (1929), pp. 202-4. 
Richards: The Ross Sea Shore Party 1914-17 (1962), Pp. 41-3. 
Shackleton: South (1909), pp. 234-6. 
Davis: High Latitude (1962), pp. 263-6. 
Quartermain: South to the Pole (1967), pp. 388-90. 
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of the way in which they had worked together during the whole of 
the time that Captain Davis had been responsible for the expedition. 

Unfortunately, Dr McNab had died on 3 February 1917, a few 
days before Aurora returned, her mission accomplished. Among 
the messages of sympathy received by his family were warmly- 
worded tributes from Shackleton, Stenhouse, and Davis. Shackleton 
in a speech referred to McNab as “‘a good adviser and a true friend’’. 
It was largely due to his active and kindly sympathy, Davis said, 
that everything had gone so well. 

On the 11th the ship’s company was paid off. Shackleton had 
signed on at 1s. per month. When he received his 1s. rod. ‘‘he 
counted the coins gravely’’, noted a reporter, ‘‘and placed them in his 
pocket’. At the weekend the public were allowed on board the 
Aurora and they came in their thousands. The small admittance 
charge resulted in £170 being raised for Captain Mackintosh’s widow. 
This was supplemented in various ways. Davis and Shackleton both 


gave lectures in various New Zealand towns before leaving for war | 


service, and the proceeds of some at least of these went to swell 
the Mackintosh relief fund. Shackleton’s was at Wellington on 7 March, 
the second he had delivered in the capital. Half the proceeds were 
donated to the Red Cross and half to the Mackintosh fund. After 
the lecture Shackleton thanked the Government and people of 
New Zealand for the assistance they had given to the expedition. 
Apart from such necessary acknowledgments, Shackleton went to 
remarkable lengths to avoid publicity. He asked that his lectures 
should not be reported. He was asked to speak to the soldiers at 
Trentham camp in training for overseas service, which he did, but 
only on condition that it was not to be mentioned in the papers that 
he was going to be there, or that he had been there. The conditions 
were loyally observed.?° 

Aurora, in accordance with the agreement reached earlier, was 
handed back to Shackleton on 16 February. He sold her to an American 
firm for £10,000. She was lost without trace on her next voyage, 
bound for Chile, and one of those who went down with her was 
James Paton. 

Earlier, Tripp had raised £5,000 from Wellington friends, a 
loan which Shackleton accepted with gratitude and reluctance, 
warning the lenders that if he were killed in the war, it could never 
be repaid. He did repay the loan, with interest, but the donors sent 
the interest back to him.?! 

The expedition was so heavily in debt that everything salable 
was put up for auction in one of the harbour board sheds on 2 March. 
No charge was made for the shed, and the auctioneers, vigorously 
assisted by members of the Commercial Travellers Club, gave their 
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services free. A 7 in. advertisement in the local newspapers headed 
‘‘South Polar Souvenirs ex-Aurora’’ listed burberry suits, tents, 
ski-boots, sleeping bags, ‘‘Fonesko’’ hair or skin boots, and many 
other items. There was keen bidding for six husky pups, which 
brought £5 to £6 each, six sledges were sold for up to £2 ss. each, 
and a mounted penguin for £13; while less affluent souvenir hunters 
were able to buy a tin box of matches each for up to 5s. per tin. 
The sale realised approximately £400. 

The final note is a pleasant one. Kinsey, says Tripp,22 admitted 
in later years that he had formed a wrong opinion about Shackleton 
and had been prejudiced against him. And after Shackleton had met 
the members of the Australian committee in Melbourne, even the 
most recalcitrant of them changed their opinion about him. Edward 
Saunders, Shackleton’s New Zealand secretary and close friend, has 
recorded that Admiral Cresswell, the chairman of the committee, 
agreed that they might have been misled and ‘virtually apologised 
to Shackleton.’’2 There was handshaking all round and Shackleton 
told his New Zealand friends that he had ‘‘buried the hatchet’’. 
When he lectured in Melbourne, Admiral Cresswell took the chair 
and spoke of Shackleton in warmly admiring terms. 

The New Zealand Government paid the fares to the United Kingdom 
of Captains Stenhouse and Worsley. The Government had agreed to 
McNab’s suggestion that the Aurora officers who had been dismissed, 
in effect because of their loyalty to Shackleton, should be paid up to 
the date of the ship’s sailing, and this was done. 








Chapter III 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 


With Aurora’s return to New Zealand in 1917 the “‘heroic age’’ of 
Antarctic exploration may be said to have closed. The first world 
war was still raging and there was naturally enough little interest in 
the one part of the world where the effects of the war were not 
being felt. Many years were to pass before venturesome British 
seamen were again to set out to probe the waters of the Antarctic 
ocean, and it was a great American explorer who first renewed 
New Zealand’s interest in Antarctic exploration. 

But behind the scenes there were developments which from 
political and financial points of view were to prove of considerable 
importance. 


THE ROSS DEPENDENCY 


Explorer after explorer during the years 1840-1920 raised the 
British flag and ‘‘took possession”’ of territories, often by no means 
clearly defined, which they had toiled so hard to reach. And when, 
in the 1920s, Antarctic whaling became big business, the prospective 
economic advantages as well as national pride directed attention to 
what was required under international law to establish a nation’s 
sovereignty over hitherto unclaimed lands. After much discussion 
within the family it was decided to take whatever steps appeared to be 
necessary, and on 30 July 1923, the British Government, with the 
approval of the Government of New Zealand, issued an Order in 
Council declaring that ‘that part of His Majesty’s Dominions in the 
Antarctic Seas which comprises all the islands and territories between 
the 160th degree of East Longitude and the 1soth degree of West 
Longitude which are situated south of the 6oth degree of South 
Latitude, shall be named the Ross Dependency’’. The Governor- 
General of New Zealand was vested with authority “‘to make all such 
Rules and Regulations as may lawfully be made by His Majesty’s 
authority for the peace, order and good government of the said 
Dependency”’. The Order in Council was published in the New 
Zealand Gazette on 16 August 1923. 

While it is clear that the initial purpose of the Order in Council 
was to assert the sovereignty of Britain herself over the Ross Depend- 
ency by allocating its administration to New Zealand, it has long 
since become the practice, even in official United Kingdom circles, 
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to regard it as a Dependency of New Zealand. As a signatory to the 
Antarctic Treaty of 1959 New Zealand agreed to the ‘‘freezing’’ 
for 30 years of all territorial claims in the Antarctic regions. This, 
the treaty itself makes clear, is not to be interpreted as ‘‘a renunciation 

. . of previously asserted rights of or claims to territorial sovereignty 
in Antarctica’’. And before the treaty came into force this country had, 
beyond question, added the necessary validation of her claim to 


sovereignty over the Ross Dependency provided by regular occupation 
and effective administration.* 


SHACKLETON 1921-1922 


When Shackleton left England in the Quest on his last, the 
‘Shackleton-Rowett’’, expedition in September 1921, he had 
Frank Worsley with him again, this time as Hydrographer and Sailing- 
Master. Another New Zealander, Major (later Sir) RopERICK Carr, 
a fighter-pilot in the R.A.F., accompanied the expedition as pilot of 
the Avro ‘‘Baby’’ seaplane which was designed to pioneer Antarctic 
aviation. The expedition was cut short following the sudden death of 
Shackleton in January 1922, and the plane was never flown; but 
Carr was made responsible for part of the meteorological work, and 
in many other ways also made a valuable contribution to the expedition. 


BIG BUSINESS? 


If exploration of the lands south of New Zealand was to be neglect- 
ed for the next decade, at least one New Zealander was already 
thinking of exploitation. In October 1927 Mr Leonard E. Andrews 
wrote to the Hon. J. G. Coates, then Prime Minister, regarding the 
floatation of a company to exploit the resources of the Antarctic and 
the islands south of New Zealand: such ‘‘a Trading Company built 
and organised upon the right lines would be the making of New 
Zealand’’, he maintained. “‘The whole of the Ross Quadrant will be 
made productive.”’ 


Two bases were envisaged, one in Cape Town and one in Welling- 
ton, and £2,000,000 would be needed to launch the enterprise. But 
the potential production was staggering: whale oil, seal oil, sea-lion 
oil, bone dust, hides, fertiliser, coal, granite, greenstone, precious 
metals. . . . And to work the mines and factories, the writer proposed 
that some of the islands should be peopled with Eskimos. All he asked 


of Mr Coates was the sole right to occupy the lands concerned. 


*For a fuller treatment of New Zealand’s position as Administrator of the Ross Dependency see the 
author’s South to the Pole (1967), pp. 418-424. 
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The reply was left to the Minister of Marine, who pointed out that 
it was not practicable for his Government to grant rights over water 
or land over which neither New Zealand nor the Imperial Government 
had any accepted authority. Concrete proposals regarding prospects 
and personnel were, however, invited. The full stop appears to have 
been final.1 


BYRD 1928-30 


A new epoch in New Zealand’s association with Antarctic ex- 
ploration and research began on 5 November 1928, when the whaling 

factory-ship C. A. Larsen arrived at Wellington with a distinguished 
passenger, the American polar airman Commander Richard E. Byrd. 
With him were 14 other men: they formed the advance party of 
Byrd’s projected Antarctic exploring expedition to be based on the 
Bay of Whales, an inlet in the Ross Ice Shelf south of New Zealand. 

After a busy week in Wellington supervising the unloading of a 
considerable quantity of stores and the aeroplanes for reshipment on 
the expedition’s own two vessels, Byrd became involved in a succes- 
sion of interviews, conferences, welcomes, and addresses while he 
waited impatiently for the arrival of his own ships. One welcome 
interlude was a meeting with Sir Douglas Mawson, a meeting arranged 
by Mr A. Leigh Hunt, a Wellington man with whom Mawson had 
business connections. Byrd and Leigh Hunt were to become life-long 
friends. | 

Byrd’s own ships came direct to Dunedin which was to be the ex- 
pedition’s New Zealand base. The Eleanor Bolling (Captain G. L. 
Brown) reached Port Chalmers on 18 November and the City of New 
York (Captain F. C. Melville) on the 25th. Dunedin quickly took the 
80 or so men to its heart and gave the expedition ‘‘every possible 
friendship and courtesy’’. Byrd had good reason to appreciate as he 
did the services rendered by his Dunedin agent Mr J. Duncan of H. L. 
Tapley and Co. Ltd., and by his representative in Wellington, Mr J. 
Gardiner of Binnie and Halliburton. 

The 80 dogs went straight to Dunedin aboard another whaling ship, 
and were placed on Quarantine Island, some 6 miles from the town. 

On 21 November Bolling left for Wellington to transfer the Larsen 
portion of the expedition’s stores to Dunedin, as well as most of the 
personnel who had come with Byrd. The bulkiest package was the 
crate containing the Ford plane, which measured 49 ft long, 7 ft deep, 
and 5 ft wide and weighed 5-6 tons. 

The Wellington Harbour Board provided all the required facilities, 
including the use of the floating crane. Bolling was back at Dunedin on 
the 26th. In a day and a half of strenuous activity, 500 tons of cargo 
had been transferred to the Bolling. 
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Byrd himself (who had been the guest of Governor and Lady Alice 
Fergusson), with one or two of his staff, travelled to Lyttelton by the 
night ferry-steamer on the 24th. Next day Byrd, who was met by the 
mayor of Christchurch and the American consular agent and conducted 
on a motor tour of the city, laid a wreath at the foot of the Scott statue 
before going on to Dunedin by train. Here the whole expedition came 
together for the first time and the pressure was really on. Although 
the stores already loaded included such surprising items as a bundle 
of strait-jackets* and some lead to line coffins, as well as a super- 
abundance (200 kegs) of chutney sauce, a large quantity of supplies 
now had to be transferred from Bolling to City. 

As Byrd expressed it at Dunedin ‘‘We worked under the tension 
of knowing this was our ‘last chance’ for preparation. When we left 
Dunedin, southern outpost of civilisation, we would write ‘finis’ 
to all our preliminary prevision’’.2 

A serious worry was the deplorable condition of the dogs on 
Quarantine Island, mostly Greenland huskies, who were found to 
be suffering from diarrhoea and distemper. At Byrd’s request, Dr John 
Malcolm, Professor of Dietetics at the University of Otago, devised 
a formula from which 25 tons of pemmican biscuits were manufac- 
tured. The work was done by Malcolm himself, Hudson, Vaughan, 
and 12 of Hudson’s employees at Hudson Brothers’ chocolate factory. 
The team worked for 2 weeks from dusk till dawn. The result was 
immediate. Within a few days almost all the dogs were back in con- 
dition: only four were lost, and a major catastrophe was averted. 

The expedition purchased a large quantity of foodstuffs in New 
Zealand—2 tons of ham, 3 tons of bacon, 8 tons of sugar—but there 
were also many gifts, including 100 cases of Otago apples. New 
Zealanders had quickly warmed to these likable Americans. 

The four aeroplanes brought out to New Zealand on Larsen were 
causing loading worries and some false starts were made, but even- 
tually the Fairchild and a small scouting plane were taken on City 
while the big tri-motor Ford and the Fokker had to await the return 
of Bolling and her anticipated second voyage south. 

Byrd and his men were full of praise for the interest shown in 
the expedition by the people of Dunedin, and for the practical help 
rendered by many of them. Lieutenant Harry Adams, later First 
Mate of City, wrote of ‘‘the sincere and cordial reception accorded 
us by the folk of New Zealand’’ as one of the “high spots of the 
expedition’’.? Byrd’s manager, Mr R. G. Brophy, spoke of their 
“unlimited help and co-operation’’. One instance may be cited: 
members of the staff of the University of Otago spent long hours re- 


*A cache of them was found, apparently intact, during Byrd’s second expedition. 
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pairing the considerable damage which had been done to some of the 
scientific instruments by water on the voyage out. Of Mr Duncan, 
Tapley’s manager, Byrd himself says, ‘‘he typified the words conscience 
and efficiency,’’ and of the head of the firm he writes, ‘‘I have never 
met a finer gentleman than Harold Tapley.”’ 


At this stage two young New Zealanders joined the expedition: 
Percy J. WaLuis, “‘a first-class sailmaker’’ who served on City, and 
R. Parks, who ‘‘did good work’’ as assistant cook on Bolling. They 
were the first of some 50 New Zealanders who joined Byrd’s first 
two expeditions at one time or another or were expedition members 
and subsequently became New Zealand citizens. 


The people of Dunedin as a whole were intensely interested in 
the preparations for departure. As early as 18 November, the news- 
papers record, on one Sunday 4,000 people went by harbour ferry 
to see the dogs on Quarantine Island. The excitement mounted, and 
when the two ships left for the south at 6 a.m. on 2 December 1928, 
there was a crowd of 600 at the wharf, and along parts of the water- 
front ‘“‘the cars were bumper to bumper’’. Outside Taiaroa Heads 
Bolling took City in tow in order to conserve coal. 


¢ 


Before the ships left, Byrd records, ‘‘an old and serious-visaged 
man came and grasped my hand, ‘I’ve been down there’, he said 
pointing to the south, ‘and I don’t think PIl see you fellows again. 
Your ship won’t make it, too heavily loaded’.”’ 


City was not to see Dunedin again for several months, but it was 
not long before Bolling paid the port a short return visit. She had 
towed City as far as the icepack. Here north of the pack, she had 
transferred her 100 tons of sacked coal to City, and now she returned 
to Dunedin for more coal and additional stores. Reaching Port 
Chalmers on 20 December she was docked for a change of propeller 
and then reloaded. She left again on 14 January 1929, this time for 
the base, Little America, on the Ross ice shelf. The most significant 
section of her cargo this time were the planes, the Ford and the 
Fokker, with which Byrd was to make Antarctic history. But Bolling 
also carried a large stock of supplies, for example, 6,000 gallons of 
oil and thousands of gallons of petrol, in drums, and heavy winter 


clothing. 


Bolling was back in Dunedin again on 16 February. After a 
hurried loading she was off once more 2 days later, this time with 
five New Zealanders added to her crew. It was hoped, even at this 
late stage, to penetrate the pack and again reach the barrier but this 
was not to be. On the 26th, in 62° 30’ S, 178° 30’ W, 1,200 miles 
south of Taiaroa Heads, Captain Brown received the unwelcome 
order from Byrd by radio to return to New Zealand because of very 
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dangerous ice conditions further south. So an extremely reluctant 
captain and crew returned to Dunedin with the cargo intact, on 
6 March. The cargo was discharged and stored in one of the wharf 
sheds. 

The City’s crew, meanwhile, had been taking an active part in the 
establishment of the Little America base. City arrived back at Dunedin 
on March 16 after what Byrd described as “‘a perilous voyage’’ : Lloyd 
Berkner had radioed Byrd on the 14th.‘“We nearly didn’t have any 
City of New York after yesterday.’’ At the height of the storm New 
Zealander Percy Wallis, at the wheel, had been thrown clear over 
the spanker boom and was slightly injured. Both ships were now 
laid up at Port Chalmers for the winter. 

Radio was a stripling at this time and it was news that the Post 
and Telegraph Department had granted permission to the expedition 
to establish a radio receiving station at Dunedin. This involved the 
use of a morse line from the Dunedin station to the “‘high-power 
transmitter’? on board the Eleanor Bolling at Port Chalmers, enabling 
the expedition to maintain direct contact with the Little America 
Base. 

City and Bolling were late starting south again to bring back the 
wintering team because of bad conditions in the Ross Sea, but they 
got away on 5 January and 20 January 1930, respectively. City now 
had nine New Zealanders in her crew, and Bolling six.* Bolling was 
again out of luck. It was a bad ice year: on the 18th the whaling 
factory ship Sir James Clark Ross was stuck in the pack with “‘ice 
up to 36 feet thick, packed hard, and impossible to move’’. Bolling 
reached the pack at last on 29 January but Byrd again ordered her 
return to New Zealand—‘‘a bitter blow to all hands’’. She reached 
Dunedin on 9 February, her arrival barely noticed in the press. She 
loaded up with 600 tons of bunker coal (needed because of City’s 
battle with the ice), general supplies and a large quantity of fruit 
and ‘‘other delicacies’’ for the men who had wintered over. Con- 
sistently unlucky, Bolling ran on to a sandbank just south of Goat 
Island. The captain in his anxiety to get as far south as possible had cut 
a corner! She reached the pack on 20 February, and waited, with 
the whaling ship Kosmos, the arrival of the City. The three ships 
joined company on the 28th, and City and Bolling reached Dunedin 
on 10 March 1930. 

Dunedin was agog to welcome the expedition “‘home’’. The 
mayor had sent Byrd a message by the Bolling saying, “‘Every member 
of your expedition remaining in New Zealand has gained the highest 
respect of the citizens because of the exemplary conduct of one and 


all.*’ 


*Possibly there was one other whose name does not quite tally with that given in Byrd’s Little America. 
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A small advance party had travelled north on Larsen and they slipped 
into Dunedin almost unnoticed on 8 March. But when the two 
expedition ships reached Dunedin they received a rousing welcome. 
The Otago Daily Times devoted a whole page to the expedition story. 
When the vessels berthed there was barely standing room on the 
wharves for the thousands who gave the men an enthusiastic reception. 
Deafening cheers, we are told, almost drowned the 13-gun salute 
from HMS Laburnum. There was a packed and enthusiastic civic 
reception, and entertainment of all kinds was available for ships’ 
crews and wintering party alike. Byrd called it all ‘‘a glorious wel- 
come’’, 

Byrd was full of praise for the help he had received. ‘‘We are 
deeply sensible of the fact’’, he told the press, ‘‘that whatever measure 
of success we have achieved is due very largely to the assistance 
that various organisations in the Dominion have given us.’’ Captain 
Melville of City said that the people of Dunedin had been “friendly, 
generous, and hospitable beyond all expectation’’. 

The New Zealanders who served on the expedition were not 
forgotten. Byrd said at a harbour board farewell: ‘‘I feel that I must 
tell you of the great work that has been done by the New Zealand 
contingent of the expedition. Without them I would never have 
got my ships to the Antarctic as I could not bring enough men for 
that. The New Zealanders filled the gap perfectly.’’ In a broadcast 
farewell he added: ‘‘They were courageous and worked very hard, 
and contributed greatly to our success.”’ 

Byrd’s New Zealand manager declared at a farewell given by the 
Dunedin Harbour Board that the harbour board itself had made 
contributions to the work of the expedition at a cost of several 
thousand pounds. At the same function the chairman of the harbour 
board said that the board in its turn greatly appreciated all that had 
been done for Dunedin and for the Dominion by the expedition. 

The warmth of good feeling lasted. Press correspondent Russell 
Owen wrote in the New York Times on his return to the United 
States: “Nothing could exceed the generous hospitality of the 
New Zealand people. They literally turned the city over to us: one 
must be careful in expressing a wish for something for it is immediately 
produced . . . The sincerity and warmth of the welcome was un- 
mistakably real and deeply touching’’. 

Both ships were docked at Port Chalmers. The City of New York 
left for the United States on 23 March, and the Eleanor Bolling on 
1 April with seven New Zealanders on board. Byrd did not go with 
the ships. After civic receptions in Christchurch and Wellington 
and a visit, at the New Zealand Government’s expense, to Rotorua, 
he and his personal staff left Wellington on the Rangitiki on 26 April. 
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MAWSON 1929-1931 


BANZARE 


In spite of its resounding name, the British, Australian and New 
Zealand Antarctic Research Expedition led by Australian Sir Douglas 
Mawson in 1929-1931 received little organisational support from 
New Zealand and made no physical contact with this country. In 
two voyages in RRS Discovery, 19 October 1929 (Cape Town) to 
31 March 1930 (Adelaide) and 22 November 1930 (Hobart) to 19 
March 1931 (Hobart), Mawson skirted the coast of Antarctica 
between 45° E and 180°, fairly closely in the areas now known as 
MacRobertson Land, Princess Elizabeth Land, and the Banzare Coast. 
There was no land base and of course no wintering party, and penetra- 
tion inland was limited to a number of flights from the ship. Effective 
charting was done over about 1,000 miles of previously uncharted 
coast. 

New Zealand contributed only £2,500 of the total cost of the 
expedition, approximately £60,000. Her contribution in manpower 
was relatively much more significant. Two able young scientists on 
both voyages were New Zealanders, ornithologist R. A. Faria and 
meteorologist R. G. Simmers. Both men rendered outstanding service 
during the expedition and both were later to gain world-wide 
recognition in their respective fields. Dr Falla became Director of the 
Dominion Museum, Wellington, and Dr Simmers became Director 
of the New Zealand Meteorological Service. Their Antarctic work is 
commemorated in Falla Bluff (67° 34’ S, 61° 29’ E), Mount Falla 
(84° 22'S, 164° 55° E) and Stmmers Peaks (66° o6° S, 52° 48° E). 


BYRD 1933-35 


When Byrd, now a Rear-Admiral, again arrived in New Zealand, 
he had already come to regard this country as his ‘‘second home’’ 
This time Wellington was the main port of call. The Jacob Ruppert 
(Commodore Hj. Fr. Gjertsen) reached the capital on 6 December 
1933, with Byrd on board. Mr T. J. Gardiner represented the expedi- 
tion in New Zealand and ‘*Jim’’ Duncan of Tapley and Co. was again 
the Dunedin agent. 

The Bear of Oakland (Captain R. A. J. English) arrived on 6 Jan- 
uary 1934. Byrd called on the Governor-General and met the Prime 
Minister and members of his cabinet. 

‘Greatly taken’’ with the calibre of the New Zealanders who had 
joined his earlier expedition, Byrd had decided to engage a number of 
New Zealand volunteers. He already had two New Zealand officers on 
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Ruppert, H. Bayne, First Officer, and P. Dempster, Second Officer. 
One other New Zealander by birth, Russett S. Rosinson, was already 
a crew member on Bear. Byrd thought of engaging another nine New 
Zealanders. There were over 100 applicants, and before the ships 
left for the south there were 24 New Zealanders on board. Three of 
them were stowaways on Ruppert (PILCHER, CHRISTIAN, and Wray) dis- 
covered during fire drill. Byrd later wrote: ‘‘They worked like dogs : 
instead of cursing them we were later to rejoice over the deception 
that brought them into the expedition’’.* A fellow New Zealander on 
board wrote in his diary, ‘“They proved 100% good’’. 

One of the first to join at Wellington was H. R. (Bos) Younc, a 
Royal Navy diver C.P.O., who had been a crew member on the 
City of New York on her last voyage south during the first Byrd expedi- 
tion and who was at this time working on the dam being constructed 
for the Arapuni hydro-electric scheme. Byrd had written to Young 
in August asking him to winter over at Little America with the 
expedition. 

Loading on Ruppert at Wellington proceeded apace: stores, espe- 
cially fresh vegetables, fruit, eggs, and meat, 4 tons of hay for the 
three cows which excited so much attention, and fuel oil. There was 
little time for social engagements, but a great deal of mutual interest 
and good will. Among the visitors to the ‘‘flag-ship’’ were the Gover- 
nor-General, Lord Bledisloe, and Lady Bledisloe. At a town hall 
reception on 8 December, presided over by the mayor, Byrd said: 
‘Words cannot express my gratitude. We came here in 1928 feeling as 
cousins, we return here feeling as brothers’’: a sentiment which aroused 
“‘prolonged applause’’. Ruppert left Wellington on 12 December, 
heading direct for the Antarctic. 

The second ship, Bear, was delayed by a violent southerly off the 
New Zealand coast. She had to seek shelter for 2 days in Hicks Bay 
and then call at Napier to replenish her coal supply. After only 5 days 
(6-11 January 1934) at Wellington, loading oil and a motor tractor, 
she called at Dunedin on the 13th to take on board more tractors, 
prefabricated huts, and additional stores. Byrd was very grateful to 
the Government, his agents, and the carrying firm concerned, for the 
arrangements made to expedite the delivery in Dunedin of a large 
quantity of vital stores brought to Auckland by a vessel which had 
been considerably delayed. A Fairey III F. seaplane from Hobsonville 
Air Base, its floats hurriedly replaced by wheels, conveyed over 
1,000 lb of tractor parts and winter clothing, some direct from 
Auckland to Christchurch to be carried on by rail, the rest from 
Palmerston North, where it had meanwhile been forwarded by rail. 
Both consignments reached Dunedin on 19 January, only a few hours 
before Bear sailed. 
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We are not here concerned with the activities of the expedition 
as a whole in the Antarctic itself, but a reference by Byrd to the ‘‘New 
Zealand component’’ of his expedition is of interest. ‘‘The New 
Zealanders melted easily into the organisation. We liked them and I 
think they liked us.’’> At Little America, with the others, ‘“‘they 
worked as dog-drivers, truck mechanics, stevedores and Heaven only 
knows what else.’’é 

Something more must be said about the three New Zealanders 
who were members of the party which wintered-over in 1934. 

BERNARD FLEMING was attached to the ‘‘crack unit’’ of Dr Poulter’s 
scientific staff. He participated in the first attempt to reach Byrd at 
the Advance Base by tractor in July—mid-winter. In early December 
he suffered snow blindness during a gruelling 16 hours sledging trip 
which formed part of the seismic sounding programme, during 
which the team dog-sledged 20 miles a day ‘“‘in good weather and 
foul’’. Fleming also flew in the Condor plane on the pioneer flights 
which initiated seismic sounding from the air. 

H. R. (Bos) Young lived up to Byrd’s expectations based on what 
he had seen of Young during the first expedition. He proved to be in 
Byrd’s own words, “‘a first-class seaman’’ and ‘‘one of the squarest 
men I have ever known’’. A real handy man, he devoted much of his 
time to the field biological work. His character and ability so impressed 
the “‘ice-party’’ that before he went on to the United States with the 
expedition he had already received several offers of work there. 

Young’s adventurous spirit was exemplified in an incident soon 
after the expedition landed. Ike Schlossbach took Young and two 
others on a test flight of the single engined Fokker. Young had never 
flown before. The plane rose too rapidly, the right wing-tip dug into 
the snow, the wing was torn off and the undercarriage collapsed, 
within 500 yards of the take-off. Apart from the engine, the propeller 
and the instruments, in fact, the aircraft was wrecked. But not one of 
the men aboard was even bruised.” 

A New Zealand doctor was the central figure in a dramatic episode 
which for a while was headline news in the New Zealand and American 
newspapers. At Little America, early in February 1934, just before 
the Jacob Ruppert left for New Zealand on the sth, Byrd learned to 
his dismay that his only medical officer would not be able to winter 
over. “‘A party of men engaged in hazardous operations . . . marooned 
at the bottom of the world, were abruptly deprived of all medical 
attention’’. How at this last moment could a satisfactory replace- 
ment possibly be procured? ‘‘] determined to get a doctor—regardless 
of cost or consequence—or else cancel the expedition.’’ 

Racking his brain for a solution Byrd recalled that the British 
Antarctic research ship, Discovery IJ, at this time carrying out her 
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third commission, was due for a refit in New Zealand. An interchange 
of radiograms located her at Auckland, and her commander, Lieu- 
tenant Leonard C. Hill, and the British and New Zealand Govern- 
ments at once agreed to help. An advertisement in New Zealand 
newspapers brought ‘“‘a plenitude of candidates’? and from them 
Dr Louts H. Potaka, a 32-year-old Maori, a graduate of Otago 
University relieving at the time at Nelson Hospital, was selected. 
Discovery II arrived at Dunedin on 14 February 1934, and sailed next 
day for the Antarctic with Dr Potaka aboard. 

On the 18th Bear left the Bay of Whales, and the two ships met at 
the northern edge of the pack on the 21st, in 72° of’ S, 171° 25’ W, 
about 400 miles north of Little America. Both had encountered exten- 
sive fields of either pancake ice or pack, icebergs, ‘‘abominable strong 
southerly winds, thick snowstorms, and very low visibility’, but 
the transfer of the doctor and also of additional supplies was 
carried out on 22 February. Bear at once headed south again, ram- 
ming into heavy seas, and reached the Bay of Whales on 26 February. 
It was, as Byrd wrote, “‘an eleventh hour reprieve’’. 

Dr Potaka earned high praise for his able and devoted work. *'He 
was liked from the start,’’ wrote Byrd, and one of his New Zealand 
companions on the voyage home agrees that he was ‘‘immensely 
popular with the Yankee boys’’. His services were soon required. 
Eleven days after he reached Little America he performed an operation, 
and 5 days later an emergency appendectomy, during the preparations 
for which Dr Potaka himself suffered burns. Byrd was devoutly 
grateful that arrangements for the doctor’s selection and transport 
had been carried through without a hitch. ‘‘The deaths of two men 
could easily have been the penalty of failure.’’ Dr Potaka died under 
tragic circumstances not long after his return to New Zealand. 

Bear lett Little America on 26 February and arrived at Dunedin on 
12 March. Both ships, overhauled in Dunedin, went south again, Bear 
on 2 January, and Ruppert on 16 January 1935. More New Zealanders 
were taken on the strength of the expedition as replacements for 
men who had served on the voyages of the previous summer. A few 
served in both years: radio-operator J. G. Sissons and P. J. Dymonp. 
Two New Zealanders share with H. R. Young the distinction of 
having been members of both the 1928-30 and 1933-35 expeditions: 
J. N. F. Newsotp and A. B. Roxsrnson, who was third mate on City 
in 1930 and second mate on Bear in 1935. 

Ruppert was back at Dunedin on 18 February 1935, and Bear arrived 
2 days later. A happy event only 4 hours after Ruppert reached port 
was the marriage at First Church of Dr T. C. Poulter to his Iowan 
fancee. Byrd gave the bride away. On the other hand, the closing 
days of the period in New Zealand were shadowed by the death of 
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Ivor Tinglof in Dunedin Hospital on 4 March. Byrd and Commander 
Noville of City were chief mourners at his funeral. 

Among the many services rendered by New Zealand organisations 
and individuals Byrd mentions the assistance given by Dr H. F. Skey 
and two members of his staff at the Amberley Magnetic Observatory 
in helping two United States scientists of the expedition to co- 
ordinate their magnetic readings. 

The two ships left Dunedin together on 13 March for the United 
States. Byrd himself had left Dunedin on 19 February for Auckland in 
order to meet his wife, who arrived there on the Mariposa on 22 Feb- 
ruary. The Admiral and Mrs Byrd saw the ships off and themselves 
left New Zealand by the Rangitiki from Wellington on 15 March. 
Byrd was to join the Ruppert at Balboa to return to the States with 
hismen. _ 

On 19 October 1938, the U.S. Consul-General in New Zealand 
presented Congressional Medals to Fleming and to Mr T. J. Gardiner, 
and announced that medals had also been awarded to Young and 
Mr J. Duncan. The medal awarded to Dr Potaka was presented to 
his mother. 

It has not been practicable to list all the Americans who, having 
served on one or other of the Byrd expeditions, succumbed to this 
country’s attractions and returned to live in New Zealand. One who 
did this was Bernard W. Skinner, a parachute-jumper who wintered 
at Little America in 1934 and played a notable part in the tractor 
journeys to rescue Byrd when he nearly lost his life at Advance 
Base*. 


ELLSWORTH 


Lincoln Ellsworth, a wealthy American with a flair for adventure, 
had participated in Amundsen’s near-fatal attempt in 1925 to fly 
to the North Pole, and in the flight of the airship Norge in 1926 
across the North Pole with Amundsen and Nobile. He now turned 
his attention to the Antarctic and planned first of all a non-stop 
flight from the Ross Sea to the Weddell Sea and back. He had a plane 
specially built by the New Northrup Corporation, an aircraft ‘‘three 
years ahead of world aviation’’. This was in 1930 but it was not until 
after Ellsworth’s marriage (at 52) in May 1933, that his expedition 
actually got under way. 

Meanwhile Sir Hubert Wilkins, also already well known for his 
Arctic flying, had determined to make the first real exploratory 
flight in the Antarctic. His plan in 1928-29 was to fly in his Lockheed- 
Vega from Deception Island, via a base 600 miles further south, to 
the Ross Sea or King Edward VII Land. This venture was frustrated 


*But see appendix B. 
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by atmospheric and ice conditions. In 1929 he wrote of his hope to 
add another 2,000 miles of coastline to the map ‘“‘by flying from the 
new land near Graham Land. . . to the Ross Sea, south of New Zea- 
land’’. This plan also came to nothing. 

Wilkins too married in 1929, and on a delayed honeymoon in 
1930 he and his bride were invited to stay with Ellsworth in Switzer- 
land. The two men agreed that Wilkins should join in any Antarctic 
expedition which Ellsworth might undertake. So when Mr and Mrs 
Ellsworth set out early in July 1933 for New Zealand where Ellsworth 
now planned to make his base for an attempt to fly from the Ross Sea 
to the Weddell Sea (Wilkins’ own earlier plan in reverse), Wilkins 
was on his way out to New Zealand aboard a Norwegian fishing 
trawler named Wyatt Earp to serve as Ellsworth’s technical adviser. 


The Ellsworths arrived in New Zealand on 11 August 1933, but 
found the spring in Auckland too wintry for their liking and went to 
Samoa for some more sunshine, returning to New Zealand (Christ- 
church this time) in October to await the arrival of Wyatt Earp. 
Ellsworth impressed reporters with his fitness: he twice walked 
the 42 miles to Akaroa. He chartered a Canterbury Aero Club 
plane to fly over the Franz Josef Glacier with Mr J. C. Mercer. 
He attempted, with a guide, the crossing from the Franz Josef to 
the Hermitage, but ran into stormy weather and was glad to get 
out without serious mishap. He and his wife were at Dunedin when 
the little ship arrived there on 9 November, 104 days out from 
Aalesund, Norway, with Wilkins and Bernt Balchen (Byrd’s pilot 
on his South Pole flight) on board. 


Dunedin gave them all a warm welcome and Ellsworth expressed 
his gratitude for the many kindnesses shown to him and his men. 
Far more invitations had been given than could be accepted. He 
‘“‘deeply appreciated’’ the facilities offered his expedition by the 
Otago Harbour Board. The Northrup Delta plane Polar Star was 
off-loaded for assembly, while petrol and stores, including supplies 
of New Zealand ham and cheese, were taken on. Large tanks on the 
forward deck contained the bulk of the oil, but a reserve supply 
was stored in drums lashed to the decks. Although an ample supply 
of pemmican was already on board, the quality of a local product led 
Ellsworth to buy up all the available stocks. The small library on 
Wyatt Earp was augmented by ‘‘a few volumes”’ they picked up in 
New Zealand. 

A New Zealander was added to the crew: ALFRED B. ROBINSON, 
one of two Whangarei brothers who had both served on Byrd’s first 
expedition, A.B. as third mate and J.R. as seaman on the City of New 
York. A.B. who had also served as second mate on Bear of Oakland’s 
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second trip in 1935 and taken part in an Arctic relief expedition 
1925 now joined Wyatt Earp, every man of whose crew except the 
mess boy was said to hold a master’s certificate. He was reported 
as hoping in the future to undertake scientific research and meteoro- 
logical work in the Antarctic.* 

The expedition left Dunedin for the south on 5 December 1933. 
Mrs Ellsworth flew north the same day, the plane circling the Wyatt 
Earp in farewell. There were official farewells from the mayor and 
others, and about 1,000 people gave the expedition a warm send-off. 


On 12 January 1934, Ellsworth’s plan, to fly non-stop from the 
Bay of Whales to the Weddell Sea and back, lay in ruins. Polar Star 
had been lowered on to the ice on 9 January. In an hour or two she 
would have been airborne. Now, suddenly, the ice broke up so 
violently, “‘like the crash of a cricket ball in a sheet of glass’, that 
the expedition men suspected a seismic disturbance. ‘‘The ice was 
thrown into a turmoil of heaving, jolting masses’. The plane was 
rescued only with great difficulty, obviously unflyable. As Ellsworth 
told a Dunedin reporter, ‘‘Everything was ready for the dash—then 
bash—and nothing.”’ 

So on 28 January Wyatt Earp was back in Dunedin—and signalled 
her arrival by smashing her nose against the dock. There was the 
usual warm New Zealand reception, their welcome this time from 
thousands of wellwishers tinged with genuine sympathy for the 
unlucky expedition. At a harbour board and mayoral reception 
Captain Holth of Wyatt Earp said that the welcome had ‘‘cheered them 
up’’. The plane was sent to California on a Norwegian oil tanker 
for repair, Balchen and several other expedition members going also. 
Ellsworth too went back to the United States, on his favourite Mariposa, 
leaving Auckland on 1 March, while the Wyatt Earp remained at 
Dunedin for reconditioning. She was granted free dockage all winter. 
At this time there were three Antarctic ships at Dunedin: Jacob 
Ruppert, Bear of Oakland, and Wyatt Earp. 

Ellsworth and Wilkins, after the disruption of their original 
plan to take off from the Bay of Whales, had decided to begin the 
flight from the Antarctic Peninsula side of the Antarctic, perhaps 
Deception Island, and to end it in the vicinity of Byrd’s Little America, 
where Wyatt Earp would come and pick the fliers up. 

At Dunedin, Wyatt Earp was now made ready for her second assault 
on the ice. When the ship left Dunedin again she was better equipped 
and better provisioned than before. More careful stowage had freed 
the decks of much lumber and everything was in the hold except 2 
tons of oil drums, a motorboat purchased from the Dunedin Harbour 
Board to assist with the anticipated difficult take-off, and a number 


*He was killed in action as a temp. sergeant in the Middle East on 3 February I941. 
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of extra spars. There was enough food to last 20 men ‘“bountifully’’ 
for 2 years. But there was also an unwelcome addition: ‘‘the nucleus 
of a colony of highly prolific rats’’. Some months later they killed and 
ate a cat, and in the hunt that followed 169 rats were killed on the 
deck alone! 


Ellsworth was back in New Zealand on 7 September 1934, and 
reached Dunedin, by air, on the 13th. He found our climate ‘‘wet 
and cold as ever’’. The reconditioned Polar Star, now equipped 
with floats and wheels as well as ski, had already arrived in New 


Zealand on the Monterey. Wyatt Earp had left for Auckland on 
8 August to bring the plane to Dunedin. 


One of the Norwegian crew members had had enough and his 
place was filled by a Dunedin boy, “‘a novice in the Antarctic’, 
says Ellsworth, “‘who turned out to be a good man’’. This was 
A. S. DurHiz, youngest son of the Secretary of the Otago A. and P. 


Association. He signed on as an able seaman. 


The expedition left Dunedin on 19 September 1934, and at a 
farewell dinner at the Grand Hotel, whose proprietor, A. A. Paape, 
was a loyal friend to visiting Antarctic explorers, Ellsworth and 
Wilkins both referred in glowing terms to the kindly reception 
accorded them in the city. The mayor and the chairman and members 
of the harbour board were among those who gathered to see the vessel 
off, bound this time, not for the Ross Sea but for Deception Island, 
south of Cape Horn. 


Ellsworth was little more fortunate in this 1934—35 summer than 
before. When he did at last fly off from Dundee Island it was 21 
November 1935. Nearly 2 years had passed since his first departure 
from Dunedin for the Bay of Whales. His pilot was not Bernt Balchen 
but Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, an Englishman. New Zealanders 
followed with keen interest the radio reports from the plane in 
flight, and were dismayed when they suddenly ceased, with Polar 
Star still 950 miles from her destination. 


Was it a disaster, or simply a fault in the aircraft’s radio? There 
seemed a good chance that Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon had really 
made it to Little America, at the time a deserted camp. So Wyatt 
Earp set off for the Ross Sea according to plan, while the speedier 
British research ship Discovery II (Lieutenant L. C. Hill in command), 
which was about to call at Fremantle, was diverted to Melbourne 
and then proceeded with all speed to the same area, in case urgent 
assistance was needed. 

The New Zealand Government under Mr M. J. Savage, who had 
just assumed office on 6 December 1935, agreed to join with the 
Australian Government in organising a relief expedition, and to 
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share the cost. So Discovery II called at Dunedin for more fuel and 
supplies before heading for the Ross Sea on 2 January 1936. 

This was New Zealand’s last direct connection with the Ellsworth 
expedition. The two explorers were found safe and well at Byrd’s 
old camp. Hollick-Kenyon is credited with a welcoming remark that 
recalls Stanley’s to Livingstone: “I say, it is awfully decent of you 
fellows to drop in on us like this.’’ 

Ellsworth had hoped to tender his personal thanks to the New 
Zealand Government, but he had only a few hours in Auckland 
as a passenger on Mariposa. He was met by the Minister of Justice 
(Mr Mason) to whom he expressed his regret that he could not travel 
to Wellington. He was fond of New Zealand, he said, and felt deep 
gratitude for the help afforded in time of need. In a cable to Mr 
Savage he said: ‘We cannot thank you enough for all that has been 
done.”’ 


In April 1937 a London report stated that Mr E. F. Walker had 
purchased a 470-ton schooner, to be renamed Shackleton, in which 
he planned to lead a 32-man party for a 2-year expedition in the 
Ross Sea area with Lyttelton as the New Zealand base. The ship 
would reach Lyttelton in November and a month later drop parties 
at Wood Bay and Ross Island before returning to New Zealand. 
In November, however, Mr Walker was merely said to be sending out 
stores to Lyttelton on the cruise-yacht Westward, the expedition 
itself not arriving at Lyttelton until December 1938. Presumabl 
there was further delay, and then—the war. The expedition failed 
to get off the ground. 


U.S. ANTARCTIC SERVICE EXPEDITION 1939-41 


New Zealand did not see a great deal of the wartime United States 
Antarctic Service Expedition, the first Government sponsored U.S. 
Antarctic Expedition since the time of Wilkes, 1838-42. The 
expedition was financed by the Government. Byrd was designated 
commanding officer, but this time did not winter in the Antarctic 
as his services were required in Washington. Originally the operation 
was planned as a “‘service’’, with the idea that semi-permanent if 
not permanent stations might be maintained in the Antarctic, in 
order to ensure United States rights to sovereignty by “‘settlement’’ 
as well as by discoveries and formal claims. It was kept in mind that 
the sector between 80° W and 150° W had not been claimed by any 
nation. This territorial-claim aspect of the expedition was not 
publicised and a letter in which President F. D. Roosevelt urged 
members of the service to deposit documents ‘‘which might assist 
in supporting a sovereignty claim’’, remained ‘‘classified’’ until the 
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1950s.* Byrd, in an interview in Wellington, said, ““The job of the 
expedition is to carry on the scientific work where it was left off 
before.’’ 

One of the two expedition ships, North Star, arrived unheralded 
at Wellington on 27 December 1939, with Byrd and 75 of his men 
on board. The Admiral paid a courtesy call on the acting Prime 
Minister (Mr Fraser) and lunched with the High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom. Dr Paul Siple, leader-designate of *‘West 
Base’’, the proposed Ross Sea station, stressed to Wellington reporters 
the potential importance to Australia and New Zealand of the 
meteorological stations which it was proposed to set up, and the 
meteorologists of the expedition had discussions with Dr M. A. 
Barnett, Director of the New Zealand Meteorological Service. 

It was the school holiday period, and during the stay of the North 
Star in Wellington every part of the ship not roped off was filled 
with children, who asked the very patient officers ‘‘innumerable ques- 


tions’ 


After taking on fuel oil and miscellaneous stores, North Star left 
for Dunedin. During her 3-day visit (31 December 1939 to 3 January 
1940), a day longer than planned because of heavy seas outside the 
heads, more cargo was loaded, including stores which had arrived in 
Auckland on 2 January and which, thanks to the delay and the char- 
tering of a plane, were now able to be placed on board, just in time. 

Two members of the expedition, R. Fitzsimmons and M. Weiner, 
laid a wreath on behalf of the American people at the foot of the 
Scott statue in Christchurch. 

No doubt because of everyone’s preoccupation with the war, not 
nearly as much attention was paid to this expedition as to Byrd’s 
previous one: a visit to Dunedin by General Freyberg received much 
greater prominence in the press. Nevertheless, thousands of interested 
people inspected the ship on New Year’s Day. The whole of the 
ship’s company, we are told, went out of their way to show and 
explain everything of interest. Dunedin merchants saw to it that the 
required supplies were obtained in spite of the difficulties occasioned 
by the holiday closure of factories and shops. The Mayor of Dunedin, 
on holiday at the time, motored in 200 miles to greet the expedition: 
a much appreciated gesture. The New Zealand Antarctic Society 
made its first appearance in these pages: the chairman and secretary 
of the Dunedin branch met Byrd and conveyed the best wishes of 
the society for the success of his new expedition. 

Whatever of secrecy there may have been about motives and move- 
ments, not very noticeable in fact because the war was still young 


*One such document was found by the writer in a metal container on the summit of Cape Barne, 
McMurdo Sound, in January 1961. 
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and the United States was not yet a combatant, one thing could not 
be concealed. This was the monster ‘‘snow-cruiser’’ designed by 
Dr Thomas C. Poulter, second in command of the expedition. It was 
so big (55 ft long, 20 ft wide, 15 ft high) that a portion had to be 
removed before it could be loaded. As it was, it ‘‘dominated the 
ship’’ and public interest. A press report on the expedition from 
Wellington on 29 December gave 95 of its 116 lines to a description 
of the “‘giant automobile’’. 

North Star left Dunedin on 3 January and joined Bear (which had 
reverted to its original name after being Bear of Oakland during 
Byrd’s second expedition) at the Bay of Whales, where West Base 
was established. Byrd transferred to Bear, and after East Base had 
been set up on the Antarctic Peninsula, both ships returned to the 
United States. 

Next summer both vessels came to New Zealand, but Byrd him- 
self did not leave the United States. Bear reached Dunedin on 18 
December 1940, under the command of Lt. Cdr. R. H. Cruzen, 
who found time for a fishing holiday despite official calls and the on- 
loading of 30,000 gallons of fuel oil and enough stores to last 2 years. 
The sonic depth-finding apparatus was inspected and some new parts 
installed. Bear, entirely manned by Navy officers and men, was still 
Byrd’s property, under charter by the United States Government. 
She sailed for the Antarctic on 30 December. 

North Star (Lt. Cdr. I. K. T. Lystad) reached New Zealand, riding 
light, on 12 January 1941, bunkered and loaded 35,000 gallons of 
fuel oil, and left for the south on the 17th. Public interest had now 
noticeably flagged, and there was very little about the expedition’s 
departure in the New Zealand press, even in the Dunedin papers. 
The public were not now permitted on the wharf. When North Star 
left there was a mere 21-line paragraph next day in the Otago Daily 
Times ‘‘News of the Day’’ column, sandwiched between paragraphs 
on “Inquiry into Marine Disaster’’ and ‘‘State Housing’’. But officers 
and crew still spoke highly of Dunedin hospitality. 

Any idea of permanent bases had now been abandoned. The United 
States Appropriations Committee declined to authorise the necessary 
funds for what one member called ‘‘a trip for the relief of penguins’’. 
Both stations were therefore closed down. On 1 February the two 
ships left West Base for East Base, and arrived back in the United 
States in May. The snow-cruiser was left behind at the base. It had 
got no further. A Dominion reporter on 15 January had suggested 
‘Perhaps some explorer yet to be born will be delighted to find the 
mammoth motor in years to come*’’. 


*It was dug out from 30 ft of snow accumulation in 1957 and the writer has one of the covers found in 
it, bearing the premature inscription, The Snow Cruiser that reached the Pole. 
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New Zealand had a personal link with the secret British war-time 
expedition ‘‘Operation Tabarin’”’ to the Falkland Islands Dependencies, 
led by J. W. S. Marr. New Zealander Norman LAYTHER was the radio 
officer in the party, which left the United Kingdom in December 
1943, and reached Deception Island, where a base was to be estab- 
lished, on 3 February 1944. Another base was opened at Port Lockroy 
on Wiencke Island on 16 February, and Layther wintered there as 
wireless operator in 1945. After the war the “‘operation’’ became 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. A message sent from the 
expedition to the Governor of the Falkland Islands on 8 May 194.5, read: 

‘In these lonely outposts, His Majesty’s loyal subjects from 

England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the Falkland Islands, New 

Zealand, and Canada join with the Empire to celebrate this historic 

day.’’ 

ee was not relieved until 1946 after playing a key role in 
probably the most unpublicised expedition in Antarctic history. 


DISCOVERY If 


In the course of the series of cruises in Antarctic waters mounted 
by the British “‘Discovery Committee’’, from 1925 in Scott’s old 
Discovery and from 1929 in the specially-designed research ship 
Discovery IJ, the latter ship made many calls at New Zealand ports. 
During her second commission in 1931-33 she arrived at Auckland 
in July 1932 for a major overhaul and spent 7 weeks in New Zealand. 
Dr J. Dilwyn John is on record as writing, ‘‘Nothing could have 
exceeded the welcome we received.’’’ From New Zealand Discovery II 
then began the first winter circumnavigation of the Antarctic ever 
made. 

During the third commission (1933-35) Discovery II was proceeding 
east from Fremantle to New Zealand when Byrd in the Antarctic 
radioed urgently for a replacement doctor, and it was Discovery II 
which took Maori Dr Potaka south from Dunedin on 14 February 1934, 
and transferred him to Byrd’s Bear of Oakland on 21 February in lati- 
tude 72° 1’ S, before resuming her interrupted cruise. Six tons of 
much-needed food and general supplies and 3,000 gallons of gasoline 
were also transferred to the Bear under extremely difficult conditions: 
‘Weather abominable, strong southerly winds, thick snowstorm, 
heavy pack ice, numerous bergs, very low visibility.’ 

Another call for help involved New Zealand and Discovery II during 
the fourth commission (1935-37). Discovery I] was engaged in oceano- 
graphical observations south of Fremantle when the news broke that 
radio contact with Lincoln Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon, attempting 
a flight from Dundee Island to the deserted Little America, had been 
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lost and fears were held for their safety. Discovery I] immediately made 
for Melbourne and then Dunedin, leaving thence on 2 January 1936, 
for the Bay of Whales. Here men from the British ship picked up 
Hollick-Kenyon on the 15th and an incapacitated Ellsworth the 
following day. The expedition ship Wyatt Earp reached the Bay of 
Whales on 19 January, and Discovery IJ then made direct for Melbourne 
with Ellsworth on board*. 

After the long “‘vacation’’ of the war years Discovery IJ was again 
in New Zealand waters in 1950 on her sixth commission. She left 
Wellington on 2 November to make a line of stations on 150° W, 
from 45° S to the ice edge at 60° 46’ S, returning to Dunedin on 4 
December to leave again for Melbourne on the 9th via Macquarie 
Island. Later, in May 1951, the ship left Sydney for New Zealand to 
refuel at Dunedin before commencing, early in June, the second 
winter circumnavigation of the Antarctic Continent with a line of 
stations south-east to the ice edge from 65° 45’ S, 143° W. 


Captain Davip H. TurnBuLi, New Zealand born and a Timaruvian, 
joined the British Antarctic Survey (then FIDS) in October 1958 as 
Chief Officer of RRS John Biscoe. In July 1959 he was appointed 
Master of RRS Shackleton and was still serving in that capacity in 1968. 


*See pages 54-55. 
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Chapter IV 


TIME OF INDECISION 


While Admiral Byrd had been leading expedition after expedition 
south from New Zealand into Ross Dependency waters, establishing 
a succession of Little Americas, and surveying and photographing 
vast areas of the continent on overland traverses and from the air, 
New Zealand itself was taking very little active interest in either the 
exploration or the exploitation of the territory which she had under- 
taken to administer, and which had over the years come to be tacitly 
regarded—within Empire circles particularly—as her own. 


The only Antarctic activity at all in which New Zealand could be 
said to have taken any significant part at this time was whaling. The 
Norwegian firm Hvalfangerselskap Rosshavet commenced whaling op- 
erations in the Ross Sea in the summer of 1923—24, with C. A. Larsen 
as the key figure, and using a factory ship and five chasers. On the 
first voyage, from Hobart, Captain G. S. Hooper travelled on the 
Sir James Clark Ross in his capacity as the New Zealand Administrator 
of the Ross Dependency, and the company paid the New Zealand 
Government £200 for its licence. 


By the third season, 1925-26, with royalties of 2s. 6d. per barrel 
on any catch over 20,000 barrels added to the licence fee, this 
income had risen to about £2,000. But soon there were competitors 
in the field. In 1926-27 a Hobart-based expedition using a factory 
ship, Nielsen Alonso, with a stern slipway, which made proximity to 
a harbour unnecessary, operated without licence in (presumably) 
extra-territorial waters—and paid no fees. For a few years the income 
accruing to the New Zealand Government was not seriously affected. 
But attempts to float locally-owned companies failed. And the plain 
fact that Nielson Alonso could operate unhampered while not paying 
any licence fee or royalties had the inevitable outcome. After 1927-28 
the Norwegian company also declined to pay. The unrestricted 
slaughter of whales led to a catastrophic fall in catch figures, and 
by 1929-30 it was apparent that a rot had set in. 


The fleets, which had risen to five in 1929-30, were reduced in 
number and in productivity, and the final blow was administered 
by the roving German raiders of the Second World War, who very 
effectively put a stop to the operations of the Norwegian whaling 
industry for many years to come. 
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In the 1930s Australia had been taking her Antarctic responsibilities 
much more seriously than New Zealand was doing although Australia 
was to years behind New Zealand in claiming sovereignty over, 
or accepting responsibility for, the administration of a sector of 
Antarctica. The Australian Antarctic Territory Acceptance Bill was 
not passed by the Commonwealth Parliament till 1933, and the 
‘fannexation’’ of a vast area of the Antarctic Continent was not 
proclaimed until 1936. But more practically, there was more and 
more talk of a permanent Australian Antarctic station or stations. 
This was no doubt stimulated politically by the keen interest being 
taken by Norway in the area concerned. There were suggestions, too, 
for another combined British, Australian, and New Zealand expedition 
with emphasis on the project for a meteorological station which was 
being advocated by Wilkes, Mawson, Debenham, Priestley, and 
other prominent enthusiasts. 

In 1938 the Wyatt Earp was acquired by the Australian Govern- 
ment with a view to its use in Antarctic waters. In early 1939 Wilkins 
put forward a plan to survey the mineral resources of the Australian 
Antarctic Territory and to prepare a base for future work. He also 
urged the Australian Federal Government to establish two meteoro- 
logical stations in the Antarctic. He suggested that New Zealand 
should bear part of the cost, which he estimated at £10,000 a year 
for 2 years and after that £7,000 per year. Mawson was working on 
a scheme to set up a station at or near the South Magnetic Pole. But 
the Second World War intervened in this matter also, and all these 
proposals were perforce shelved. 


In the late 1940s New Zealand appears to have thrown away at 
least two definite opportunities to participate in Antarctic expeditions. 

The organisers of the British section of the Norwegian-British- 
Swedish Expedition of 1949-52 invited New Zealand, Australia, 
and South Africa to join the Antarctic Research Committee set 
up to discuss British participation in the expedition, and the central 
committee invited the same countries to send observers on the 
Norsel during the setting-up of the base in Queen Maud Land. At 
an early stage L. P. Kirwan had discussed the plan with Dr E. Marsden 
and other New Zealand scientists who were visiting Cambridge. At 
the time, it was thought that the expedition might leave from New 
Zealand and Kirwan said that the New Zealand Government would 
be kept fully informed of the progress of the talks. He added, “‘We 
hope New Zealand will be in them.”’ 

Mr C. N. Watson-Munro* of the New Zealand Department of 


Scientific and Industrial Research did eventually represent New 


*Now Prof. C. N. Watson-Munro, O.B.E., M.SC., A.M.I.E.E., Professor of Physics at the University of 
Sydney. 
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Zealand on the Antarctic Research Committee. New Zealand born, 
he was at the time attached to the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell. 

This committee met only three times, between December 1946 and 
February 1947. It was found that the international co-ordination 
required could be secured more effectively by the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Committee set up in 1946 by the Colonial Office, and 
by the Interdepartmental Polar Committee run by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. The latter had included representatives of Australia 
and New Zealand since it was formed in 1926. The British side of 
the Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedition was subsequently organised 
by a large Joint Polar Research Committee: in effect by a much 
smaller executive committee. Both were appointed by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Scott Polar Research Institute. 

The initiative for the inclusion of Australian and South African 
observers on the expedition itself came from Australia and South 
Africa respectively. No such step was taken by New Zealand. The 
Joint Polar Research Committee discussed the question of observers 
in October 1949, when Professor Sverdrup said that the committee 
‘had only answered Government requests from countries wishing to 
participate officially’’.t The New Zealand Government at this stage 
had manifested no interest. 

Philip Law and J. A. King travelled on Norse] as Australian and 
South African observers respectively. In addition, Gordon Robin 
(third in command), and J. E. Jelbart, members of the wintering 
party, were Australians. Jelbart lost his life during the expedition. 
But no one with any claim to New Zealand nationality was included 
in the team. 

What had New Zealand been doing all this time? Though the 
Government showed no inclination to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties to participate in the activities outlined above, there was a grow- 
ing concern in certain circles over this official indifference to the 
potentialities of the great continent of which we were one of the 
closest neighbours and a portion of which we claimed to administer. 
There was considerable dubiety concerning New Zealand’s standing 
in Antarctic politics, but in some cases the dubiety was coloured 
with impatience and even anger. The Dominion of 7 December 
1946 concluded its main leading article: ‘‘Unfortunately while 
other countries have used the surrounding waters extensively for 
whaling, New Zealand has made no such use of its Dependency, 
and its claim, therefore, appears little more than nominal. Should 
the expeditions now planned . . . reveal any economic or strategic 
value in the far south, New Zealand may well become a key base 
for developmental operations. A clarification of her rights and respon- 
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sibilities over the Ross Dependency should, therefore, receive 
attention if this has not already been done.”’ 

As a writer in the Weekly News in 1947 put it: ‘‘New Zealand, 
which has so far ignored the invitation to participate, needs to be 
alive to her national honour.’’ But this writer’s plaint too fell on 
‘deaf ears. 

More cautious voices suggested that it would be wise for the 
countries interested to pool their knowledge and resources and 
exploit the wealth of Antarctica for their common goal. Another 
writer declared: ‘‘Mere assertions of claims to sovereignty, based on 
a very insecure title, are likely to benefit no one and, indeed, to 
create friction at a time when the world is crying for peace.’’? 

In April 1947 the Australian Government announced that an 
expedition using Wyatt Earp had been approved, and that it would 
be led by Group-Captain Stuart Campbell. The plan was to set up 
scientific and meteorological stations on the mainland and on Heard 
and Macquarie Islands. Wyatt Earp was prevented by weather and ice 
from making any effective coastal survey but HMAS Labuan estab- 
lished a station on Heard Island in late December 1947 and on 
Macquarie Island in March 1948. 

Australia went further into the lead in 1949 with the setting up 
of an Antarctic division of the Department of External Affairs, and 
in 1954 by the establishment of Mawson Station on the Antarctic 
mainland. 

Into this rather confused situation dropped the news that the United 
States was about to dispatch to the Antarctic a massive expedition 
designed primarily ‘‘to train naval personnel and test ships, aircraft, 
and military equipment under frigid conditions’’. No fewer than 4,000 
men would mana veritable flotilla of Navy ships which were scheduled 
to leave the United States early in December 1946. Byrd, with Rear- 
Admiral R. H. Cruzen as Commander of Task Force 68, made the 
intriguing statement: ‘‘Any effect the expedition may have on con- 
flicting claims to territory will be incidental to the operation’s main 
purpose.”’ 

Which could mean anything but suggested quite a lot. This might 
have aroused more than a vague uneasiness if the Directive of the 
United States Chief of Naval Operations, which launched Operation 
High Jump, had not been “‘classified’’ until 1955. It included among 
the tasks of the operation ‘‘consolidating and extending also United 
States sovereignty over the largest practicable area of the Antartic 
Continent’’.3 

The expedition, “Operation High Jump’’, was to be for one summer 
only, but a base capable of providing subsistence for a small party was 
to be established. Of the 13 ships which left the United States on 2 
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December to rendezvous at Scott Island, the Ballenys and Peter | 
Island, the central group of five ships was expected to reach the Bay 
of Whales about mid-January 1947. A base here would be in the Ross 
Dependency. 

All this disturbed the somnolent tranquillity which had so far 
characterised New Zealand’s official attitude to her Antarctic rights 
and responsibilities. There were scare headlines in some New Zealand 
newspapers. 


SIX NATION RACE TO URANIUM LANDS 
OWNERSHIP OF ANTARCTICA AT STAKE 
WILL NEW ZEALAND FORESTALL AMERICA? 
U.S. NAVY TO SEEK ATOMIC ENERGY SOURCE 


These and other papers were not slow to see all this American 
activity as a challenge to this country to do something about con- 
solidating New Zealand’s own position in the Antarctic. The Dominion 
of 9 December carried the headline: 


USA TASK FORCE 
COULD BE BEATEN IN 
RACE TO ROSS SEA 


An unnamed Navy source was quoted for the assertion that a New 
Zealand party ‘‘could be at the barrier within three weeks of the 
decision to move’’. 

Truth on 18 December 1946 pulled no punches—‘‘When Britain 
annexed the Ross Dependency in 1923 it did so in the realisation 
that this territory was valuable not only for the mineral wealth be- 
lieved to be therein, but also because of scientific and strategic 
considerations. 

‘For New Zealand the situation is of major importance. With a 
foreign Power in command in the south the Dominion could be cut 
off from the tremendous resources of the Antarctic and its backdoor 
would be permanently forced open.”’ 

The article ended: 

‘"In all the circumstances New Zealand has a definite duty to itself 
and posterity to play its part in the scientific and commercial exploita- 
tion of this vast region. . . . There is obviously no argument sufficiently 
important to be allowed to stand in the way of the Dominion’s 
immediate establishment of occupancy of the Ross Dependency. In- 
side the confines of its boundaries there lies a region which atom 
scientists declare the world’s best for research, while others declare 
the world’s greatest store of riches lies hidden beneath its 175,000 
square miles of mainland. 
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‘This is New Zealand’s stake in Antarctica. This is the prize 
which Byrd may attempt to snatch for Uncle Sam. This is the wealth 
and future which New Zealand will risk throwing away unless it moves 
quickly and establishes its right to claim the Ross Dependency as 
British territory.’’ But the New Zealand Government was still not 
really interested, despite a mild display of activity in official circles 
no doubt designed to ease the pressure of public opinion. 

On 14 December 1946 it was reported: ‘‘Yesterday . . . more 
than one conference was held relating to the suggested dash to the 
Ross Sea Dependency to anticipate the arrival of the American Task 
Force. At the end of the day, however, the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, to which all the threads of the project lead, said that no 
announcement would be made for the present.’ 

Truth kept up the pressure—‘‘It is understood that every aspect of 
the question has been explored, scientists are ready to go, Ministerial 
discussions have taken place and a report has been prepared for 
Cabinet. The British Government, too, is reported to be so interested 
that it has asked the New Zealand Government to move if possible, .. . 
For New Zealand the situation is of major importance. Experts of the 
Department of External Affairs have said that lack of occupancy is the 
major consideration in the American refusal to recognise the British 
annexation of the Ross Dependency, yet New Zealand can with 
comparative ease prevent this. It can race Byrd south.’’® 

But a headline on 24 December sadly admitted— 


DEADLINE FOR DASH 
TO ANTARCTIC PASSES 


In late December Prime Minister Fraser said bluntly that the 
Government had “‘no desire to send any expedition’’ ahead of Byrd 
to assert sovereignty. He added however: ‘‘A Departmental Com- 
mittee is investigating the practicability of establishing a permanent 
scientific station in the Dependency.’’ The dispatch of a ship for 
that purpose in the following year (1947-48 summer) would be 
decided when the committee had made complete investigations and 
had presented its report. The Americans, he said, were welcome. 
He was sure New Zealand’s rights in the area, which had been under 
New Zealand’s jurisdiction and administration since 1923, would be 
respected by all. 

This was more than mere wishful thinking—Byrd himself is on 
record as saying that he had never gone to the Antarctic without 
first personally asking the New Zealand Government’s permission.° 

Mr Fraser also mentioned the possibility of New Zealand’s co- 
operating with the United States and Australia in an international 
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plan for Antarctic research. Details had been, and were still being 
discussed, he said. The purpose was to further investigations in 
meteorology, geophysics, fisheries research, and other scientific 
problems, all of which were of practical importance to New Zealand. 

One main objective of those New Zealanders who wanted to see 
this country playing a worthy part in Antarctic exploration and 
research was now the setting up of just such a scientific station as 
Mr Fraser had mentioned. Meanwhile, what else could be done? 
The Annual Report of the New Zealand Antarctic Society for 1947 
contained this rather wistful reference: ‘‘As New Zealand cannot 
itself, this year at any rate, hope to equip an expedition, it is of 
great importance that it should seek co-operation with the Wyatt 
Earp party.”’ 

This, then, was the disturbed atmosphere when New Zealand 
made its first direct contact with any of the ships of Operation 
Highjump, which had left United States ports late in 1946 and even- 
tually fanned out in such a way as to cover practically the whole 
circumference of the Antarctic Continent. Icebreakers of the central 
group, after unusual trouble with the pack, this year 600 miles wide, 
forced a way through and established an air-base slightly further 
north than Byrd’s earlier Little America, relatively close to the ice 
edge on the Bay of Whales. 


The first vessel of Operation Highjump to call at a New Zealand 
port was, of all things, a submarine. The Sennet, a fleet-type sub- 
marine of 1,800 tons, reached Wellington from the south on 11 
February 1947. Surprisingly little interest seems to have been taken 
in this unusual visitor. Save for a few short and very inaccurate para- 
graphs on her arrival (the Dominion gave the topic 11 lines) there was 
little if any reference in the local press except for the bare notice 
in the shipping news in the Wellington papers following Sennet’s 
departure on 16 March. 

Actually, Sennet had been in serious trouble. In the last week of 
December the five ships of the central group had entered the pack, 
with the icebreaker Northwind leading the way and Sennet bringing up 
the rear in the wake of the Command Ship Mount Olympus. By 31 
December Sennet had become unmanoeuvrable, was hurriedly towed 
north by the Northwind out of the pack and stayed in the vicinity of 
Scott Island, acting as a weather ship, until 3 February. On the 11th 
she arrived at Wellington, berthed at Shelly Bay, and slipped away 
on the 16th as quietly as she had come. 

On 21 February the supply ship Merrick sought succour at Port 
Chalmers. Her 12-in. steel rudder-stock had been smashed when she 
was negotiating the final roo ft of the pack on her way out. Mount 
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Olympus, Merrick, and Yancey had left Little America IV on 6 Feb- 
ruary when the ice to the north looked like consolidating. The ice- 
breaker Northwind, with Yancey standing by in support, took Merrick 
in tow and nursed her up to New Zealand for repairs. 

The icebreaker left again for the south on 23 February, Yancey 
sailed for the United States on 1 March, and Merrick, patched up 
with a temporary rudder, left for home on 21 March. So Dunedin 
had the pleasure of entertaining some yoo Americans in a way 
reminiscent of the eager hospitality of 1928 and 1933. In return they 
had their first view of helicopters. 

One of Merrick’s men described the employees of the Stevenson 
and Cook engineering frm who repaired the rudder as “‘the finest 
fellows we have had to work with on any American ship’’. While 
the actual shipping of the rudder was done by the ship’s crew, the 
job of connecting the rudder to the ship’s steering gear and of com- 
pleting the installation was carried out by the New Zealand team, 
some of whom worked for 28 hours making the final adjustments. 

It was not until 7 March that New Zealand saw the command ship 
Mount Olympus with Byrd on board, making back to the United States 
in company with the icebreakers Burton Island and Northwind. Burton 
Island had called at Port Chalmers on 4~5 March to effect a realloca- 
tion of personnel. The three ships spent about a week in Wellington, 
where officers and men were entertained in the usual way: there 
was a luncheon, a press conference on Mount Olympus, a civic reception, 
and Byrd spoke to a big gathering of the societies interested in the 
Antarctic and in British-American friendship. The expedition’s three 
helicopters had the attraction of novelty. 

Byrd seems to have been keenly interested in the project for 4 
New Zealand scientific base on McMurdo Sound and expressed his 
warm approval, admitting (one senses regretfully) that his own Govern- 
ment had, to the best of his knowledge, no such plan. He pointed out 
that the United States already had aircraft capable of travelling 11,000 
miles non-stop so that it should soon be quite practicable to fly 
from New Zealand to an Antarctic base and back without refuelling. 

A pleasant interlude was the presentation to Byrd of a walking 
stick which Scott had given to Kinsey who had later presented it to 
the Chairman of the Wellington Harbour Board, Mr W. H. Price. 

Byrd stressed in several speeches the desirability of co-operation 
between nations in Antarctic research and in a prophetic mood 
urged the setting up of an organisation to co-ordinate the activities 
of the nations interested in such research—r11 years before S.C.A.R. 
was founded. He said in an interview that the United States should 
establish at least eight permanent bases in the Antarctic for scientific 
experiments, and that one base should be at the South Pole itself. 
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Dr Siple on a visit to Auckland reinforced the Admiral’s plea 
for permanent bases. Under the New Zealand proposal for the 
establishment of small laboratories in the Antarctic, he said, it 
might be quite easy to arrange for the joint supply of equipment. 
It would be necessary to maintain such bases over long periods, 
but there would be no great difficulty in providing reliefs at regular 
intervals. New Zealand by her proximity to the Antarctic was fitted 
to play a leading part. 

Siple’s companion R. N. Davies said in Sydney’ in March 1947 
that Dr E. Marsden, then Secretary of the New Zealand Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, had told them that New Zealand 
would be prepared to man and equip a station in the Antarctic 
which could be used by any country caring to send men and equip- 
ment. ““We suggested to him’’, said Davis, ‘“‘that several stations 
should be established at different points. If New Zealand and Australia 


did establish one each, we think the United States would establish © 


2,2 


two. 

But as late as 14 March 1947 no official pronouncement had been 
made on the establishment of a permanent New Zealand station. It 
‘would receive consideration’’ and the departments concerned had 


vED 


‘“devoted special attention to the matter’’. 


The much smaller follow-up expedition of 1947-48, Operation 
Windmill, two icebreakers with Cdr. G. L. Ketchum, was chiefly 
intended to fill in aerial mapping gaps by more adequate ground control. 
New Zealand saw nothing of this expedition though in late September 
a Washington report stated that the ships might call at Australia 
and New Zealand to bunker. But on 11 December they were reported 
to be “‘nearing the ice-bergs south of New Zealand’’. 


New Zealand was to have been an important touch-down point 
on a round-the-world over-both-Poles flight, financed and organised 
by American millionaire Milton Reynolds as a “‘purely scientific’’ 
project late in 1947. The pilot was to be ‘‘Bill’’ Odom. Reynolds 
was not flying himself. The flight was expected to take 5 or 6 days. 
A New York report dated 16 June spoke of a projected stop at 
Invercargill in the course of a flight: Washington, Greenland, South 
Pole, Siberia, New Zealand, South Pole, Argentina, Washington. 

A later report (9 July) stated that failing Russian permission for a 
flight over Siberia, the route would be: Washington, Alaska, North 
Pole, Norway, Karachi, Singapore, Wellington, South Pole, An- 
tarctic Peninsula, South America, Washington. If Russia agreed, 
the flight from the North Pole on would be via Siberia, Guam, and 
Wellington to the South Pole. 
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It was announced in September that Odom would take off about 
23 November. A call at New Zealand was mentioned for ‘‘a complete 
check-up of equipment and crew’’. A surplus four-engine B32 
bomber was to be used. 

At this point the New Zealand press seems to have lost interest in 
the Odom flight, which, in any case, did not eventuate. There was an 
echo 2 years later. A New York report of 18 December 1949 stated 
that members of the Chicago Adventurers’ Club planned a similar 


flight for early 1950, one proposed stopping place being Dunedin. 
After that—silence. 


But those New Zealanders who wished to see their country take 
an active interest and, indeed, participate worthily in the exploration 
of the Antarctic, had by no means lost interest, or hope. From time 
to time there were strongly worded leading articles in at least some 
of the newspapers. Referring to the agitation spear-headed by the 
New Zealand Antarctic Society and consistently stimulated by such 
men as Dr R. A. Falla in his capacity as President of the Royal Society, 
the Dominion said on 7 November 1949: ‘“‘It is to be hoped that this 
token of public interest in New Zealand’s relation to the Antarctic may 
lead to a more virile Governmental appreciation of the importance 
of the dependent territory which it has hitherto regarded as a purely 
nominal responsibility.”’ 

The Evening Post (Wellington) recalled: ‘‘Three years ago the 
Prime Minister (Mr Fraser) announced that a Departmental Committee 
was investigating the practicability of establishing a permanent 
scientific station in the Ross Dependency. . . . What became of that 
Committee and what happened to its report, if it ever made one?’’ 
The leading article concluded, “‘Is it not time that we woke up?”’ 

The New Zealand Antarctic Society published in November 1952, 
The Antarctic Today, a mid-century survey of Antarctic research. At a 
‘publishing”’’ celebration the Minister of External Affairs, Mr Webb, 
assured the society that the Government was always interested in the 
work of such organisations, and trusted that the society would con- 
tinue to foster public interest in its work. The final words in the book 
were: 

The time must surely have come for New Zealand to establish 
effective occupancy of that sector of the Antarctic which is peculiarly 
hers, and for adventurous and qualified young New Zealanders to be 
given the opportunity to study their own portion of the Antarctic for 
themselves’’: a point of view quoted with approval in many of the 
laudatory reviews which the book received. 

But still the Government, now that of Mr S. G. Holland, showed no 
sion of following up the investigations of the earlier Fraser Govern- 
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ment into the practicability of establishing a New Zealand base in the 
Ross Dependency. In fact, on 20 August 1953, when the rapidly in- 
creasing press references to the nations’ plans for an International 
Geophysical Year and the more generally exciting news of the plan 
for a trans-Antarctic crossing had spurred the Antarctic Society to 
renewed demand for action, Mr Holland stated that he hoped there 
would be no call for a Government-sponsored expedition within that 
year’s or the next year’s Estimates. But if a proposal were made that 
New Zealand should make a contribution in manpower or otherwise 
to, say, an Australian expedition, it would be given “‘most earnest 
consideration’’ ! 

Not all New Zealanders were prepared to wait indefinitely. In that 
same month of August 1953 the details of Australia’s plans to set up 
her first base on the Antarctic continent itself were announced, and 
a New Zealander, Bruce Stinear, was named as the expedition’s 
geologist. 





Chapter V 


IGY AND TAE 


How great a matter a little fire kindleth. (James 3:5) 


It seems probable that if a certain American professor had not 
included a certain other professor in his guest list for a social evening 
at his home some 20 years ago, or if an English explorer had not been 
blizzard-bound in his tent far to the north of his Antarctic base a year 
or two earlier, then the New Zealand Antarctic Society would still 
be pestering the Government to give ‘‘adventurous and qualified 
young New Zealanders the opportunity to study their own portion of 
the Antarctic for themselves.’’ !1 

But two “‘little fires’’ did spring up, largely as a result of these 
two apparently unimportant happenings ; and because of what followed 
New Zealand today is esteemed as a country which has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Antarctic exploration and research. 

How did this ‘‘great matter’? come about? 

By 1950, Operation Highjump and Windmill had passed into history. 
The United Kingdom was operating five year-round stations in the 
Antarctic Peninsula area or on islands just north of it: Argentina had 
three permanent Antarctic stations, Chile two, and France one. In 
this same year the Norwegian-British-Swedish expedition was winter- 
ing in Dronning (Queen) Maud Land. In addition, there were several 
stations on sub-antarctic islands, including the Australian bases on 
Heard and Macquarie Islands, the French base on Kerguelen, the 
South African base on Marion Island, and the New Zealand meteorolo- 
gical station on Campbell Island. The American expedition led by 
Finn Ronne had wintered in 1947 at the 1940 U.S. Antarctic Service 
expedition hut a few hundred yards from the British base on Stoning- 
ton Island, Marguerite Bay. G. C. L. Bertram, summing up the first 
decade after World War II, refers to Australia’s ‘‘active official pro- 
gramme’’, the “‘fine field activities’? of the French, the United 
Kingdom’s work in the Falkland Islands Dependencies, and the 
“highly successful’? Norwegian-British-Swedish expedition; and adds 
with pungent brevity ‘‘New Zealand did nothing’’.? 

But now there were developments which at long last were to give 
this country a place beside Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Japan, Norway, South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R. as one of the powers with definite 
interests in the Antarctic and actively participating in Antarctic 
exploration and research. 
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IGY 
THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


On 5 April 1950, during a social evening at the home of Professor 
J. A. Van Allen at Silver Spring, Maryland, U.S.A., a suggestion was 
made by Professor Lloyd Berkner that a third Polar Year should be 
held 25 and not s0 years after the second Polar Year of 1932-31, that 
is in 1957-58. This was the “‘little fire’’ which developed into the 
International Geophysical Year, destined to be responsible for such 
important advances in our knowledge of the Antarctic and its resources. 

The first Polar Year of 1882-83 had been predominantly an Arctic 
research project. The only Southern Hemisphere stations were a 
French one at Tierra del Fuego and a German one on South Georgia. 

New Zealand was involved to a very small degree in the larger 
effort 50 years later, the second Polar Year of 1932-33. Dr E. Kidson 
was a member of the “Commission for the Polar Year’’ set up by a 
conference of Directors of Meteorological Services meeting at 
Copenhagen in August 1929. Meteorological stations were established 
by Argentina at South Georgia, the South Orkney Islands, and 
Ushuaia. Auroral data were supplied by the 1929-30 Byrd expedition, 
stationed at Little America. Observations were made on 1o Nor- 
wegian whaling ships in the Antarctic. The emphasis had changed from 
the study of the earth’s surface to that of the upper atmosphere, and 
among the suggestions put forward during the planning stages was one 
for a station (one of five suggested for the Antarctic) near to the 
South Magnetic Pole. Cape Adare, it was thought, would be a suitable 
location. Sir George Simpson (of Scott’s last expedition) suggested 
a combined British - New Zealand station there during the 1932-33 
and 1933-34 summers, using the Discovery or a chartered whaler, 
with New Zealand providing transport, huts, and food. 

The New Zealand Institute under the presidency of Dr C. Coleridge 
Farr set up a Polar Year Committee which had its first meeting on 
16 July 1930. It included Mr (later Sir) George Shirtcliffe (chairman), 
Sir Joseph Kinsey, Dr E. Marsden, and later Mr C. R. Ford of Scott’s 
first expedition. But it was depression time, and at a meeting of 
the committee on 22 April 1932, it was decided that ‘‘owing to 
severe economic conditions’ it was not possible for New Zealand to 
undertake any extensive programme of research during the Polar Year. 

The Polar Year Commission offered New Zealand the loan of a 
set of quick-run La Cour magnetographs if New Zealand would 
install and operate them at Macquarie Island or, failing that, at 
Christchurch. The Government authorised the expenditure of £200 
and there was a pathetic appeal to the public for additional funds, 
which raised about £165. The equipment arrived at Christchurch 
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in August 1932, and was installed at Amberley. Copies of the magneto- 
grams covering the year 1933 and possibly January 1934, were 
forwarded to Dr La Cour in Copenhagen but the New Zealand 
Magnetic Survey has no record of any use being made of them. After 
the Polar Year the International Committee donated the magneto- 
graphs to the New Zealand Magnetic Observatory.° 

.Dr Kidson, secretary of the New Zealand Polar Year Committee, 
is on record as stating: “‘New Zealand was able to contribute little 
to the Polar Year scheme. The Meteorological Office made some 
extra pilot balloon ascents . . . and some special cloud observations, 
but little else.”’ 

To return to the International Geophysical Year, Professor Berk- 
ner’s suggestion in 1950 of a Third Polar Year was endorsed in the 
summer of the same year by the Joint Commission on the Ionosphere’, 
which at its meeting in Brussels in July 1950 drew up a tentative 
programme and submitted it, with the endorsement of its three 
sponsoring bodies, to ICSU, the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. At Washington in January 1951 the Bureau of ICSU appointed 
a Special Committee for “‘the Third Polar Year’’, 1957-58, com- 
prising representatives of IAU, IUGG, and IGU (the International 
Geographical Union). A preliminary meeting of this committee was 
held on 13 October 1952. WMO (the World Meteorological 
Organisation) expressed a wish to co-operate, but suggested that an 
International Geophysical Year would be more useful and that 
observations should be extended to cover geophysical} phenomena 
over the whole surface of the earth. 

The organisations adhering to ICSU had been asked to form national 
committees in their respective countries, and the Soviet Union, 
not at that time adhering to ICSU, was also invited to co-operate. 

At Amsterdam in October 1952, the General Assembly of ICSU 
agreed to change the name of the enterprise to the International 
Geophysical Year, the collaborating bodies being now URSI, IAU, 
IUGG, WMO, and IGU. 

The Special Committee for the Third Polar Year now therefore 
became CSAGI (Comité Spéciale de l’Année Géophysique Inter- 
nationale). The first formal meeting of CSAGI was held at Brussels 
from 30 June to 3 July 1953. Twenty-one national committees 
presented reports to this meeting. Eventually the national committees 
were to number 67. 


*A co-ordinating body sponsored by U.R.S.I. (the International Union for Scientific Radio), I.A.U. (the 
International Union for Astronomy), and I.U.G.G. (the International Union for Geodesy and Geo- 
physics). 


+Geophysics includes geodesy, tectonophysics, seismology, vulcanology, hydrology, and oceanography, 
all disciplines concerned with the structure and origin of the earth’s crust and interior. Extending above 
the surface geophysics includes also meteorology, climatology, glaciology, geomagnetism, geoelectricity, 
and the physics of the mesosphere, ionosphere, and aurora. 
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After the meeting New Zealand set up its own ‘‘National Com- 
mittee for the IGY’’. The initiative was taken by the Royal Society 
of New Zealand, the New Zealand body affiliated to ICSU. The 
members initially were: 

Dr M. A. F. Barnett (chairman). 

Dr E. I. Robertson. 

I. L. Thompson. 

R. G. Dick. 

W.H. Ward. 

N. V. Ryder. 

G. W. Markham (secretary). 

Correspondents were appointed to act as a liaison between the 
National Committee and the working groups of CSAGI in the various 
disciplines concerned. 

In November the interested unions and the national organisations 
adhering to ICSU were made acquainted with the provisional plans 
and were asked for suggestions. 

Before the next meeting of CSAGI the “‘year’’ was extended to 
cover the period July 1957 to December 1958. The International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics was added to the co-operating 
organisations. 

This second meeting of CSAGI was held at Rome, 30 September to 
4 October 1954. It was reported that 36 nations had now formed 
national committees and 20 of them, including New Zealand, had 
forwarded reports—21 stations had been set up or planned, 11 of 
them on the Antarctic Continent. 

At this meeting CSAGI made the following request to New Zealand. 
It was the thirteenth of a series of resolutions on the geographical 
distribution of proposed IGY stations: 

‘*The CSAGI invites the attention of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to the very great desirability of a station at Ross Island or 
at a suitable site between Ross Island and Cape Adare. Such a 
station would represent an important link in the chain of Antarctic 
Circumpolar stations and in the meridional chain consisting of 
the South Polar Plateau stations, Ross Island, Campbell Island, 
Macquarie Island, Invercargill, and Christchurch. The CSAGI 
recommends that the following types of observations be conducted 
during the International Geophysical Year: meteorology, geo- 
magnetism, aurora and airglow, ionospheric physics, seismology, 
gravity measurements, glaciology, and oceanography. . . . The 
CSAGI emphasizes the very great importance of these observations 
during the International Geophysical Year, and respectfully asks 
the consideration of these recommendations by the Government 
of New Zealand.’’4 
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So New Zealand, the country responsible since 1923 for the admin- 
istration of the Ross Dependency, was at last faced fairly and squarely 
with its obligations. As long before as 1946, it will be remembered, 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser had stated that a departmental com- 
mittee was investigating the practicability of establishing a permanent 
scientific station in the Dependency*, Whether this committee met 
and prepared a report was not disclosed. At any rate the public 
heard no more of the proposal. 

In fact, a number of meetings were held, and a technical sub- 
committee was set up. In May 1947 the committee submitted a long 
report to the Prime Minister recognising the importance of an active 
participation by this country in Antarctic exploration. The scientific 
and economic potential, coupled with the desirability of soundly 
establishing the British claim to the area, made it desirable, the com- 
mittee said, that a New Zealand Antarctic base should be established. 

No effect was given to the committee’s recommendation. 

A similar fate befell a suggestion, emanating from the United 
Kingdom in 1949, that a small low-cost U.K.-N.Z. team should 
study the ice physics and mechanics of McMurdo Sound. The New 
Zealand departments likely to be concerned were consulted and 
expressed interest in the proposal, but apparently each country 
waited for the other to make some definite move, and nothing 
happened. 

Now, as an editorial in a leading newspaper put it, 30 years after 
this country had taken over the administration of a sizable segment of 
the Antarctic Continent, New Zealand was being asked ‘‘to say 
before the world where it stands’’. ‘‘New Zealand must bestir 
itself’’, said another leader-writer. 


TAE 
THE TRANS-ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


During the spring of 1956, the New Zealand Government was 
also being prodded from another quarter to “‘bestir itself?’ with 
regard to its Antarctic responsibilities. The second ‘“‘little fire’’ 
referred to at the beginning of this chapter was starting to spread. 
The English explorer ‘‘blizzard bound in his tent’? was Dr Vivian 
Fuchs. Under his leadership a team of 11 men was spending a second 
consecutive winter at the southernmost British base in the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies, Stonington Island, because relief during the 
1948-49 summer could not be effected. (For three of them, including 
Bernard Stonehouse, later a New Zealander, it was their third con- 


*See page 65. 
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secutive Antarctic winter.) Six men dog-sledged south during 
September-December 1949, Fuchs and R. J. Adie as far as the southern 
coast of Alexander I Land in 73° 14’ S. This was a journey, there 
and back, of 1,080 statute miles. On their way “‘home’”’ in early 
December, Fuchs and Adie were confined to their sleeping bags by a 
blizzard for 3 days while ‘‘the wind bore its whirling burden of 
snow past the tent, blotting the mountains of Alexander Land”’ 
from their view.® 

With time to burn, Fuchs began to ponder how a journey could 
be made ‘‘deep into the Continent’’, and decided that the best plan 
would be a crossing from FIDS territory to the Ross Dependency, 
the trans-polar journey which Bruce had dreamed of in 1911,° and 
which Filchner in 1912 and Shackleton in 1915 had been compelled to 
abandon. 

Back in England, Fuchs, encouraged by J. M. Wordie and Sir 
Miles Clifford, Governor of the Falkland Islands, steadily formulated 
his plans, which involved sending a party to the Ross Sea “‘to recon- 
noitre a route from the Polar Plateau down through the mountains to a 
base established in McMurdo Sound’’. They would also lay food and 
fuel depots along the expedition’s route. 

The New Zealand public first became aware of preparations 
being made for a new Antarctic expedition through press reports 
from London. Possibly the first was one dated 7 December 1953: 

‘The possibility of a trans-Antarctic expedition crossing from 
one side of the Antarctic via the South Pole to the other is being 
discussed by various departments of the United Kingdom, New 

Zealand and Australian Governments, it is understood.”’ 

Asked to comment on this report, the New Zealand Minister 
of External Affairs, Mr T. C. Webb, said that the proposal was 
‘“‘under consideration’’ in London by the Antarctic Committee* of 
which New Zealand was a member. It had been submitted to the New 
Zealand Government through the High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom “‘quite recently’’, but details which had been asked for from 
the New Zealand representative on the Antarctic Committee had not 
yet been received. 

Little more was made public, and it came as news to most people 
when a Press Association message from London dated 5 October 
1954, nearly a year later, stated that interest had been ‘‘renewed’’ 
in plans for a combined Commonwealth expedition in 1955~56, which 
was “‘still being examined’’ by the New Zealand and Australian 
Governments. 

On the home front, the New Zealand Antarctic Society was not 
deterred by the obvious lack of official interest in either the IGY 


*Presumably the Interdepartmental Polar Committee of the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
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or the TAE, and on 7 September 1953, forwarded to the Prime 
Minister a closely-argued 2,o00-word memorandum setting out 
the clamant need for a New Zealand Antarctic station and putting 
forward practical suggestions for its establishment. The Prime Minister 
kindly agreed to ‘‘confer with his colleagues’’. 

There was one hopeful sign. The new High Commissioner in 
London was Mr Webb, who, as Minister of External Affairs in the 
Holland Government, had shown considerable interest in Antarctic 
matters. 


On 8 September, Captain Harold Ruegg was appointed ‘‘officer 
in charge’’ of the Ross Dependency in succession to Captain W. 
Stuart, who had died during the previous year. Captain Ruegg was to 
carry out the functions of his new office in Wellington, in conjunc- 
tion with his duties as nautical adviser to the Marine Department. 

Meanwhile other countries were manifesting a much more active 
interest in the Antarctic. The Australians, who had established per- 
manent bases on Heard Island (1947) and Macquarie Island (1948), 
raised the flag at their continental base, Mawson, on 13 February 
1954. Between 1944 and 1954, the United Kingdom, Argentina, and 
Chile, in an undignified scramble to assert sovereignty, had each estab- 
lished a number of more or less permanent bases in the Antarctic 
Peninsula area. France built ‘‘Port Martin’? in January-February 
1950, and occupied it till a fire in January 1952 necessitated a transfer 
to Pointe Géologie. A French base on Kerguelen Island had been 
built in 1951. A projected United States expedition planned for 1945— 
50 was called off “‘for compelling reasons of economy’’, but full-scale 
preparations were now being made for a massive expedition to establish 
a permanent base in 1956-57. Belgium, Japan, Norway, and South 
Africa (which had had a base on Marion Island since 1947) had plans 
well in hand for the setting up of bases for the International Geo- 
physical Year, but it required a forceful stimulus from the outside to 
arouse serious interest in Antarctic research in New Zealand official 
quarters. 


AIKA 


This stimulus was provided by New Zealand’s first physical contact 
with the United States Antarctic Research Programme, destined to 
be so closely linked before long with our own. In early 1955 the USS 
Atka, a Navy icebreaker sent to prospect for promising base sites and 
to test equipment designed for use during the IGY operations, paid a 
memorable visit to New Zealand. 

Atka, commanded by Cdr. Glen Jacobsen, left Boston on 1 December 
1954, and berthed at Clyde Quay Wharf, Wellington, on New Year’s 
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Day 1955. Final supplies were loaded and crew members given their 
last shore leave for 10 months. 

At this late date, difficult as it is to believe, the New Zealand 
Government was still in no way officially committed to active support 
of either the IGY programme or the Trans-Antarctic expedition. The 
TAE plans unmistakably called for New Zealand provision of the 
essential facilities at the Ross Sea terminal. Housing, transport, and a 
reception team at least would have to be available for the crossing 
party. New Zealand had been ‘“respectfully’’ but earnestly requested 
in the previous October to set up an IGY station in the Ross Sea area. 
But it was not until May 1955 that the Interdepartmental Committee 
for the IGY (12 May) and the Ross Sea Committee (26 May) were 
set up. 

When Atka arrived, few people in Wellington appeared to have 
heard of the extensive preparations briefly outlined in the preceding 
pages, and newspaper writers obviously regarded the period of ex- 
ceptional solar activity during which opportunity would be taken to 
probe, among other things, the secrets of Antarctica, as something 
which needed to be explained. Even now the Year was commonly 
regarded as being fundamentally a period of meteorological investiga- 
tions: ‘‘Several nations participating in the Geophysical Year are 
planning to establish about a dozen weather stations on the Antarctic 
Continent’’, said one metropolitan daily. 

But public interest was at last definitely aroused. The Atka’s heli- 
copters became a familiar sight over the capital—and one was forced 
down on a Wairarapa farm by what an astonished pilot described as 
‘“fierce up and down draughts which were shooting us up and pulling 
us down 100 ft at a time’’. 

The link with the Byrd expeditions provided by Amory (‘Bud’) 
Waite aroused pleasant memories of earlier U.S.A.-N.Z. associa- 
tions, even though it was little realised how closely names like Toney 
and Tressler would soon be intertwined with New Zealand’s own 
Antarctic activities. Interest was further heightened by the statement 
that “‘the use of New Zealand airports for heavy four-engined aircraft 
flying to Antarctica’’ was being discussed with the U.S. Government. 

Hospitality was as freely offered as ever, the New Zealand Antarctic 
Society and the Navy spear-heading entertainment plans for the 14 
scientists and 260 or so members of the crew, of whom 60 percent, 
said the commander, were “‘old polar hands’’. 

Thousands of enthralled visitors inspected the ship on each day of 
her week’s stay in Wellington, and when Atka left for the Ross Sea 
on 7 January, ‘‘thousands of Wellington people packed the Clyde 
Quay wharf from end to end and side to side’’ in farewell. ‘‘Streamers 
fluttered”’, wrote an enthusiastic reporter, ‘‘as to whistles, cheers 
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and tears and cries of “Come back soon’ the ship drew rapidly astern 
away from her last port till Buenos Aires—é6g9 days and half a world 
away’. 

But popular interest was one thing: Government action was 
another. Mr Algie, Minister in Charge of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, said early in this January 1955, that the proposals for New 
Zealand participation in the trans-Antarctic expedition and for the 
setting up of a station on Ross Island had not yet come before Cabinet. 
Even after the first meeting of Cabinet for the year, the acting Prime 
Minister, Mr Holyoake, said that no decision would be made until 
after the Prime Minister, Mr Holland, had had discussions on the 
subject in the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom Government 
itself was being cautious. Dr Fuchs said on 7 January: ‘‘Our plans 
have been submitted to the Government and we are still in a tricky 
stage of negotiations’. 

In the same Press Association report, Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force, Sir John Slessor, newly appointed chairman of the committee 
formed to organise the trans-Antarctic expedition, was quoted as 
saying that it was hoped a New Zealand base-laying party would be 
there, led by Hillary. But after Atka had left, it was reported on 12 
January that until Cabinet had made a detailed examination of both 
TAE and IGY proposals, it was unlikely that any decision would be 
made on New Zealand’s participation in either project. It may not 
be too much to say that the implementation of the trans-Antarctic 
project at this stage hinged upon New Zealand’s willingness to 
shoulder responsibility for the Ross Island terminal facilities. 

Mr Macdonald, Minister of External Affairs, and one of the few 
really interested members of the administration (he visited Campbell 
Island in March 1953), disclosed that the United Kingdom authorities 
had informed the New Zealand Government in the previous September 
(1954) of the proposal for a trans-polar expedition, and had invited 
New Zealand participation. New Zealand, he said, had readily 
approved of the United Kingdom’s establishing a base on Ross Island!! 
But the decision whether it would itself establish a base would be 
taken only after there had been an opportunity to examine the 
implications more fully. 

Truth was again outspoken: ‘'For a year now the Government 
has been ‘considering’ a request . . . for a contribution towards the 
expenses of a proposed trans-Antarctic expedition in 1956-57. A 
base in the Ross Dependency is essential to the success of the expedi- 
tion and Mr Holland should therefore stop shuffling and offer New 
Zealand’s immediate cooperation in its establishment.’’ The Daily 
Telegraph in Napier said editorially: ‘“The New Zealand Government 
should not hesitate to accede to the requests being made to it both 
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for participation in an Antarctic expedition and for participation in 
the IGY 1957-58. We ought not to be hesitating about whether we 
shall ‘contribute’. We ought instead to be sponsoring the project 
ourselves, leading it, and inviting others to join us in our enterprise.”’ 


This country’s ultimate involvement, should the crossing plan 
come to fulfilment, was of course inescapable. The great journey, 
if it succeeded, would end in New Zealand - administered terri- 
tory, and New Zealand had naturally been invited to organise the 
facilities required in the McMurdo Sound area for the support of 
the crossing party during the closing stages, just as Australia had 
done for the earlier abortive expedition led by Shackleton in 1914-16. 


The New Zealand Antarctic Society, founded by Mr A. Leigh 
Hunt in 1933, had long been pressing for New Zealand participation 
in Antarctic exploration and research. The society now followed 
up its earlier efforts with a deputation to the Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr Macdonald, on 14 January 1955. The deputation, which 
included representatives of the Auckland, Wellington, and Dunedin 
branches of the society, was received by Mr Macdonald and Mr Algie, 
and was encouraged by the obviously sympathetic response of the 
two Ministers to its forceful presentation of the case for constructive 
action by New Zealand. The society’s secretary, Mr A. S. Helm, 
corresponded at length with Dr Fuchs, and in a letter dated 29 March 
Fuchs said: “‘it seems that New Zealand is almost certain to support 
the venture financially, but the amount is likely to be slightly less 
than half the total cost at your end’’. The timetable as set out by 
Fuchs in this letter envisaged a departure from the United Kingdom 
in December 1955, to establish the Weddell Sea base, the starting 
point for the projected crossing; and a departure from New Zealand 
in the 1956—57 summer to establish the Ross Sea base, the terminal 
for the crossing. At this time both parties would settle in and do 
some preliminary reconnaissance before the onset of the 1957 winter. 
The actual crossing would take place in the following summer, 
1957-58. 

Many other people during this period were doing their best to 
stimulate official New Zealand interest in Antarctic exploration. 
To mention only two: among the New Zealand scientists who were 
thoroughly aware of the importance of scientific investigations in 
the Antarctic one of the most active in urging actual participation 
by this country was Dr E. I. Robertson, from 1951 to 1964 Director 
of the Geophysics Division of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Another enthusiast, his sympathies aroused by 
his mountaineering interest, was Mr J. H. Rose of Auckland*, who 


*Father-in-law of Sir Edmund Hillary and Dr H. J. Harrington, both to become active participants in New 
Zealand’s Antarctic work. 
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worked tirelessly to convince politicians and others of the importance 
of our great southern dependency and the urgent need to take part 
in its exploration. 

New Zealand interest was stimulated by reports in the local press 
of a dispatch sent to the New York Times on 8 January by its corres- 
pondent Walter Sullivan,* who had joined Atka in Wellington. 
Sullivan wrote: ‘‘Planners of the International Geophysical Year 
1957-1958 have asked New Zealand to man a scientific observatory 
on Ross Island, but the economy-minded New Zealand Govern- 
ment in Wellington has not acted on the request’’. He also stated: 
‘Sir Edmund Hillary . . . hopes that New Zealand will accept a 
British invitation to participate in the projected trans-Antarctic 
sledge trip’’ by sending a party “‘in which Sir Edmund would pre- 
sumably play a leading role’’, to establish depots ‘‘from McMurdo 
Sound up on to the plateau and perhaps as far as the South Pole’’. 

All this speculation had little solid foundation even though it 
was not so blatantly misinformed as the press report that ‘“‘the 
British Antarctic Society’’ was carrying out the “‘top planning’’ and 
had asked its ‘‘New Zealand associate’’ to canvass its Government for 
its reaction. In fact, the two Governments were still both, as the 
News Chronicle said of the British Government, “humming, hawing 
and hesitating’’ 

Puchs clarified the position somewhat on 16 January. If Hillary 
should take part, as Fuchs hoped he would, ‘“‘it was possible he 
would be asked to command the McMurdo Sound base’’. Fuchs had 
already asked George Lowe, Hillary’s New Zealand companion on the 
triumphant Everest expedition, to join the crossing party in the 
role of photographer. Another New Zealander, Gordon Haslop, 
was engaged as second pilot. And on 12 January Hillary himself 
disclosed that he had been asked by Dr Fuchs whether he was avail- 
able to join the expedition. 

At long last, on 1 February 1955, the Prime Minister announced 
in a BBC interview that the New Zealand Government had just 
approved in principle New Zealand participation in an Antarctic 
expedition. This was confirmed by the acting Prime Minister in 
Wellington next day. The form and extent of New Zealand’s con- 
tribution, he said, would be discussed between Mr Holland and the 
United Kingdom authorities. 

At a conference in London on 5 February between the Prime 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, and Dr Fuchs, general approval was 
given to the “‘crossing’’ plan but its financing and the extent of 
New Zealand’s participation were still left very indefinite. 


*Author of Quest for a Continent, a most useful general outline of Antarctic exploration up till 1956. 
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B Overseas REPORTS OF NEW ZEALAND PARTICIPATION 
7 (NAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION ARE NOT CONFIRMED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT...... vews 





"7 DONT KNOW — gor TALKED INTO iT! u Otago Daily Tianes Jen.08, 1965: 


One of the sledge-dogs in this contemporary cartoon bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Prime Minister of the day. 


On the 17th Sir Winston Churchill announced that the British. 
Government was prepared to make a grant of £100,000. 

On the 24th the NZPA correspondent in London, as the New 
Zealand Prime Minister was about to leave the United Kingdom, 
stated that one of the matters on which Mr Holland would be con- 
ferring with his Cabinet would be ‘‘the part New Zealand is to 
take in the proposed British expedition, for which, it seems, the 
Prime Minister had no very great enthusiasm at the moment’’. 
There was talk of a ‘‘once for all cash donation’’: ominously sug- 
gestive of a governmental desire to wash its hands of any serious 
commitment. 

It was actually not until 14 May 1955, that Mr Macdonald announced 
in a press statement that the New Zealand Government had agreed 
to contribute £50,000 towards the cost of the trans-Antarctic 
expedition and to set up a committee to organise a terminal base 
for the crossing party. This base would need to be established 
during the 1956-57 summer in order to allow time for a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the route and the laying of an advanced depot 
250 miles or so south of the base. The organisers in the United 
Kingdom, the Minister said, expected to secure aid from private 
sources at least equal to the Government’s contribution. He had 
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no doubt that the New Zealand public’s support for the expedition 
would be proportionately no less generous. 

And so, on 26 May 1955, the Ross Sea Committee was born: 
officially “‘The trans-Antarctic Expedition New Zealand (Inc.)’’. 
Chairman was the Hon. Charles M. Bowden, a leading businessman and 
a member of Cabinet until he retired from politics in 1954. Mr 
B. R. Law was later appointed deputy-chairman. The secretary 
was Mr A. S. Helm (a public servant and secretary of the New Zealand 
Antarctic Society) and the treasurer Mr R. D. Moore, General 
Manager of the Bank of New Zealand. Other members represented the 
Royal Society, the New Zealand Antarctic Society, Federated 
Mountain Clubs, the Treasury, the Department of External Affairs, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the office of the British High Com- 
missioner. Personal liaison was to be maintained with the TAE 
London Committee of Management and with the New Zealand 
IGY Committee, whose chairman, Dr E. I. Robertson, attended the 
meetings of the Ross Sea Committee. The primary tasks of the 
committee were— 

1. To organise an appeal for funds from the general public. 

2. To arrange for equipment, stores, and transport. 

3. To select and train the New Zealand team whose own duty 

would be— 
(a) To establish a base somewhere in the McMurdo Sound area 
as a terminal point for the crossing; 
(b) To survey a route by which the crossing party could descend 
from the Antarctic plateau to the base; 
(c) To lay supply depots for a distance of 300 miles south. 

As it was known that Sir Edmund Hillary was not averse to under- 
taking a tough assignment in the Antarctic, and as Dr Fuchs had in- 
dicated that Hillary would be an acceptable leader of the New Zealand 
component of the Trans-Antarctic expedition, a decision to offer him 
the position of leader was quickly made at the third meeting of the 
committee. 

The heavy task of selecting the 32 members of the New Zealand 
team (18 of them to winter over in 1957) from an ultimate 665 
applicants when applications closed on 31 August was entrusted to a 
seven-man personnel sub-committee led by Dr R. A. Falla, himself 
a veteran of Mawson’s 1929-31 expedition. A number of early ap- 
pointments were made and from these came most of the men who 
accompanied other parties going south during the 1955-56 summer.* 

Three men, Dk TREVOR HATHERTON, already designated leader of 
the five-man IGY team to share the New Zealand base with the TAE 


*For full details of the work of the Ross Sea Committee see pp. 1-133 and appendices in Antarctica 
(the story of the New Zealand component of the TAE) by A. S. Helm and J. H. Miller, N.Z. Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1964. 
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team, Lt. Cor. W. J. L. Smiru, D.s.0., R.N.Z.N., and BERNARD M. 
GUNN, an Otago geologist, left New Zealand on 16 December 1955, 
with the United States expedition Deep Freeze I. Their major task 
was to select a site for the New Zealand base to be built in the following 
summer, 1956-57. This had to afford ready access to the plateau, 
where Hillary and his team must lay depots for the crossing in 1957-58. 
So among this team’s tasks was a journey during which they man- 
hauled two fibreglass sledges “‘loaded to twice their capacity’’” up 
the Ferrar and Taylor Glaciers, Scott’s route to the plateau in 1902. 
They were taken by U.S. helicopter to the foot of the Ferrar on 
16 January and despite occasional sticky surfaces, snow flurries, violent 
winds, and crevasses up to 40 ft wide, they reached the hills west of 
North West Mountain in 5 days. Here they were only about 1o miles 
from the final rise to the plateau. It was hard work for untried men: 
at one stage they made only 8 miles in 6 hours heavy hauling. They 
covered 200 miles, wrecking no fewer than eight crampons in the 
process, before being again picked up by helicopter at the glacier 
foot on 27 January. Their journey must rank high among the feats of 
novice explorers. 

After careful surveys of the glacier-foot region, on the ice and from 
the air, the team recommended for the base a site at the north-east 
spur of the northern foothills slightly west of Butter Point which 
appeared to be well-protected, easily reached by ships, and suitable 
for access via the Ferrar Glacier to the plateau. This site was duly 
approved by the Ross Sea Committee. At the time there seemed no 
particular significance in Bernard Gunn’s report that from the ice 
the best access to the plateau appeared to be by the 10-mile-wide 
Skelton Glacier which descends from the plateau area in about 78° 
30° 8. 

In this same 1955-56 summer, three other New Zealanders ac- 
companied Dr Fuchs and the base establishment party of the main 
trans-Antarctic expedition to the south-eastern corner of the Weddell 
Sea. Hillary and surveyor J. H. (Bob) Miller left New Zealand on 
t December to join Theron at Montevideo and Sq. Ldr. John Claydon 
was already on board. These three had the experience of being beset 
by ice when the Theron was held practically motionless for several 
weeks, 26 December 1955 to 22 January 1956, south of 64° S, near 
where Shackleton’s Endurance was trapped and eventually crushed in 
1914-15. Further south, Miller was one of a party of five who were 
stranded on the Filchner iceshelf when the ship was blown to sea by a 
sudden blizzard, and who spent about 24 hours with little shelter and 
less food (cold) before Theron was able to close in again and take them 
on board, greatly relieved men. Miller was to become the deputy 
leader of the New Zealand expedition. 
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Also on this journey were two other New Zealanders who were to 
be members of the crossing party, Gordon Haslop, second pilot, and 
George Lowe, Hillary’s companion on the triumphant Everest 
expedition, who was to be the photographer on the actual crossing. 

Still another New Zealander was attached for experience to the 
Australian expedition engaged in the relief of Mawson Station. 
Philip Law, Director of ANARE, had asked for an experienced 
mountaineer and Harry Ayres, senior guide at the Franz Josef Glacier, 
was an immediate choice. In January 1956 Law, Bewsher, and Ayres, 
as Ayres baldly reported it, ‘‘made a landing on the Continent 
proper and by step-cutting and the use of crampons . . . were able 
to make an ascent of a moderately steep ice slope leading to the 
plateau.’’® This, in fact, was the steep cliff of the ice shelf. Some 
125 ft above the open sea Bewsher, third on the rope, slipped and 
fell, dragging Law after him. Ayres, as Law tells it, “instinctively 
drove his axe deep into the ice, took a couple of quick turns of the 
rope round the shaft, and held on while we scrambled back into 
the safety of the steps he had cut. Had he not acted so quickly nothing 
could have saved us. We would have drowned in the ley water. . 
Bewsher and I certainly owe our lives to Harry Ayres.’’ Ayres was 
among a number of the Australian party who visited the Russian 
Base, Mirny. He brought back to New Zealand 26 sledge dogs which 
had been bred at Mawson and presented to the New Zealand team. 


Little can, or need, be said here about the strenuous efforts made 
by the Ross Sea Committee and by innumerable district committees 
and private individuals to raise the sum of money required over and 
above the Government grant of £50,000.* The greatest per capita 
enthusiasm was shown by children, and many schools raised con- 
siderable sums, mostly by direct giving. The boys of Wellington 
College, for example, contributed £1 50—enough to pay for a sledge 
and a dog! One girl in Waimate collected £62 by her own efforts. f 
Some youngsters raised money by such unconventional methods as 
rearing and selling guinea pigs and tadpoles! The children’s interest 
was also shown by their attendance at lectures given in support 
of the fund-raising effort: at Auckland, 11,000 children attended a 
lecture by Hillary and some of his men. 

Despite all this enthusiasm and the dedicated efforts of many 
helpers, the raising of the £100,000 proved a formidable task. There 
was a widespread feeling that the Government should undertake 
the full responsibility for financing the expedition. On the other 
hand, a great many firms gave most generous assistance “‘in kind’’. 


*Details are given in Helm and Miller: Antarctica, pp. 56—63. 


{Shirley Craig, a niece of Ross Sea Committee Secretary, A. S. Helm. 
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At the head of the list was the British Petroleum Company of New 
Zealand which donated all the oil, petrol, and lubricants required 
by the New Zealand party. One gift in kind which proved more 
significant than at first appeared was that of five Ferguson farm tractors, 
donated by the firm of Massey-Ferguson Limited. In three of these 
small tractors five New Zealanders were to make the great journey 
which will be described in due course. 

The Government added materially to its original contribution of 
£50,000, notably by the purchase of an Auster aircraft and of the 
ship Endeavour, a 900-ton wartime net-layer HMS Protector, which 
had been used by the Falkland Islands Government as the John Biscoe 
since 1947. Endeavour was to transport the major part of the expedition 
between New Zealand and the Antarctic. The Government also 
seconded Navy, Army, and Air Force personnel and men of several 
Government departments to serve with the expedition. 

Overall, the estimated cost of the New Zealand component 
of the trans-Antarctic expedition was £400,000, of which the Govern- 
ment contributed approximately £243,000. (The country’s participa- 
tion in the International Geophysical Year cost New Zealand another 
£44,000 in addition to the expenditure by Government depart- 
ments such as DSIR and the Meteorological Service.) Among the 
major items of expenditure on TAE were the Beaver aircraft (£32,000), 
buildings (£60,000), the Endeavour (£20,000), rations (£14,000), 
tractor spares (£5,000), tools and building materials (£2,500). 
The Ross Sea Committee agreed that after the expedition ended the 
huts and the Beaver aircraft would become the property of the 
Government. 

The dogs for the expedition came from three sources: 15 from 
the Auckland Zoo, 26 brought by Ayres from Mawson Base (they 
became 34 before the expedition sailed), and 12 obtained from 
Greenland and brought out on Endeavour ; 27 of the dogs in 3 teams of 
9 were thoroughly trained at a dog camp near the Hermitage, Mt. 
Cook, by Dr George Marsh and Lieutenant Richard Brooke, the 
British members of the expedition, assisted at various times by 
Ayres and other New Zealand members. The rest, including the 
Greenland dogs, were untrained when the expedition left. 

_ The success of the district fund-raising committees varied greatly. 
The first town to reach the quota set by the central committee was 
Eltham (on 26 October 1955), followed by Pahiatua (8 November), 
Feilding, Balclutha, Matamata, Otaki, Taihape, and Taumarunui. 
The first of the larger centres to do so was Palmerston North (£2,250 
by 30 August 1956). Wellington, given a quota of £12,000, raised 
approximately £1,000 more than this by the end of October. On the 
other hand, one northern committee, set a quota of £1,000, after 
1o months had only raised £100, and then decided to disband. The 
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total cash contribution by the New Zealand public was approximately 
£36,000, in addition to gifts in kind to the approximate value of 
£24,000, 

Not only the dogs had to be trained. By August all the 18 TAE 
members of the first party to winter at the New Zealand Antarctic 
Base had been selected.* Except for the scientific leader, Dr Hatherton, 
the names of the five IGY scientists selected were not announced 
till 14 August. The average age of this group was 29: of the TAE men 
the average age was 31. 

During the spring of 1956 all the men selected underwent a period 
of instruction at a camp set up on the Upper Tasman Glacier in the 
Southern Alps. The Malte Brun hut, on rock slopes above the glacier 
at 5,700 ft, became for the occasion ‘“Depot 300’’. Here the field 
parties assembled during the first week of August for intensive training 
in the care and handling of dogs and in camping and communication 
techniques. Possibly the most valuable work was the co-ordination of 
aircraft and dog teams, and supply dropping according to radio 
instructions. So they were joined in the following week by the three 
airmen and two radio operators, and by Dr Trevor Hatherton, 
appointed leader of the IGY group. On 22 August the remaining 
members arrived for a final 10-day period, with such exercises as 
tractor driving, ice techniques, and supply dropping. Early in Sep- 
tember the party moved to Burnham Military Camp in Canterbury 
for a 5-day first-aid course, inoculations and final medical and dental 
check-up, leaving the dogs at the Hermitage camp. 


The base was necessarily designed, and the material for it assembled, 
before the site had been definitely established, though the tentative 
decision to build it at Butter Point had been made. At this stage 
even the likely duration of New Zealand’s scientific activity in the 
Antarctic was undecided. There was now less than ro months before 
the expedition was scheduled to leave New Zealand, so there would 
be little time in which to design a base and to requisition the neces- 
sary materials from overseas. The difficult designing task was entrusted 
to Mr W. Frank Ponder of the Architectural Branch, Ministry of 
Works. 

Mr Ponder designed a base comprising six main buildings each 
resting on a raft-like base frame of Oregon. 

Mess room, radio room, and leader’s office. 
Laboratory and darkroom. 

. Dormitory of 14 bunks in two tiers. 

. Dormitory of six bunks and medical room. 
Ablutions, generators. 

Workshop, generators. 


oe Ce 


*See Appendix A. 
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The huts were to be at least 25 ft apart to lessen the risk from fire, 
but linked by a covered way of galvanised iron to provide safe and 
easy access from one to another even in the worst conditions the 
Antarctic could provide. These huts were all to be approximately 
either 30 ft x 20 ft (B, D, E) or 40 ft X 20 ft (A, C, F). There 
were three smaller buildings to house the magnetographs, the absolute 
magnetic instruments and the seismometers. These and other facilities 
were set apart from the main complex as their functions dictated.* 

Floor, roof, and wall panels for huts A, B, C, and D were manu- 
factured in Australia and consisted of 3-in. ‘‘Onozote’’, an aluminium 
outer skin and an inner face of i-in. Asbestolux with a light timber 
perimeter frame. The frames for huts E and F and the non-magnetic 
huts were of heavier timber forming pockets 2 ft square, and the 
panels consisted of fibreglass insulation pads, an Asbestolux fireproof 
inner surface with }-in. hardboard between it and the insulation, and 
an outer skin of }-in. plywood finished with scrim and resin. 

Tie-rods were threaded internally through all assembled wall, 
roof, and floor panels, with }4-in. bolts to tie floor and roof to the 
wall panels. Each building had a 3-in. steel rod net over the roof, 
and was securely tied to anchor rods sunk in holes drilled 3 to 4 ft 
into the permafrost and then filled with water and sand. 

Each main hut was connected with the covered way by a cold- 
porch in which stood a fuel cabinet and a Waterbury stove. All the 
camp services, generators, heaters, and cookers were fuelled with 
kerosene. The mess, sleeping, and science huts were heated by forced 
draft units, the air being distributed through ducts and adjustable 
Punka louvres. All the huts were connected by telephone and a 

eneral alarm system. 

The eight men designated to erect the buildings on the site com- 
prised three from the Navy, three from the Army, with R. M. Heke 
assisted by R. R. Mitchell in charge. In August these men erected 
the buildings at Rongotai, Wellington, where they were open to 
inspection by the public—at a small charge. Before they were dis- 
mantled, each part was carefully marked to facilitate re-erection in 
the Antarctic. Mr Ponder pointed out that in the rot-less Antarctic 
the buildings should be in ‘‘first-class order in 100 years’ time’’. 
He added the wise words: ‘‘The best maintenance for a fine set of 
buildings is to keep them occupied.’’ 

The Ross Sea Committee at its thirteenth meeting on 3 November 
1955, decided that the New Zealand station should be called Scott Base. 

The only serious mishap during the training period had been the 
crash of the RNZAF Auster plane as Claydon, flying the aircraft up 
the glacier for the first time, attempted to touch down after five 


*Huts B and C were later considerably extended and further buildings added. 
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tentative ‘‘touch and go”’ landings. The skis retracted and the wheels 
dug into the snow, the plane lurched forward and flipped 30 ft through 
the air before crashing on its back. Claydon was unhurt, but the 
propeller was broken and the canopy and tail unit damaged. 

Another and more serious blow struck the expedition planners 
when Endeavour arrived at Wellington from the United Kingdom on 
25 October under the command of the experienced polar-ice navigator 
Captain H. Kirkwood, RN. It was the discovery that a very considerable 
proportion of the stores and other cargo, including wireless and elec- 
trical equipment and a valuable collection of books which had been 
donated to the expedition by Mrs Irving Bell (Squibbs), had been 
badly damaged by water which had leaked through the part of the hull 
which had been out of the water during the voyage to England and 
the period in dry dock, but was immersed when the ship was fully 
laden. This was accentuated by ‘‘a temporary and unpredictable 
fault in the pumping system during heavy weather.’’? Most of the 
foodstuffs were replaced in New Zealand, but 420 lb of pemmican, 
radio equipment, and pyramid tents were air-freighted from 
Amsterdam just in time. 

Sir Edmund and ‘‘Bob’’ Miller had both spent a considerable time 
in England and on the Continent familiarising themselves with the 
parent T'AE organisation and gaining experience of sub-zero condi- 
tions. Now, as stores officer, Miller had the onerous task of cramming 
the 200 tons of cargo into the Endeavour’s none-too-capacious hold so 
that, for example, the top priority articles, living huts, equipment 
and stores for the field parties, tractors, aircraft, fuel, and lubricants 
should be immediately accessible on arrival at McMurdo Sound. 
American ships carried a considerable number of the New Zealand 
personnel—16 on the icebreaker Glacier and 3 on the cargo vessel 
Pte John R. Towle which also carried many tons of New Zealand ex- 
pedition cargo and 24 of the dogs, mostly pups and the huskies which 
had not been fully trained. 

The Americans were using the airport at Christchurch, and New 
Zealand ports, more fully during these closing months of 19¢6 for 
their massive operation called Deep Freeze II. The first fly-in from 
New Zealand for the 1956-57 season took place on 16 October, 
when Admiral Dufek aboard a Skymaster took off from Harewood at 
6 p.m. This initial flight took 134 hours. Another six planes flew 
south next day and all made slower flights. 

After some delay it was reported on the 18th that one of the air- 
craft, a Neptune, had crashed on landing and that three of the crew of 
eight were killed. Another man died later. Three of the survivors 
were flown out for hospitalisation in Christchurch on the 21st, and 
the fourth survivor a few days later. 


8 
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On 9 and 10 December Glacier, Nespelen, and Joseph Merrill sailed 
from Lyttelton, and Atka, North Wind, Arneb, and Pte John R. Towle 
from Wellington. Some surprise was expressed, by United States 
officers in particular, that New Zealand’s Endeavour did not take the 
opportunity to go south in company with, or in close proximity to, 
the American icebreakers. But the U.S. ships were nearing McMurdo 
Sound even before Endeavour got under way from Wellington on 15 
December. 

One member of the summer party on Endeavour was Captain 
Harold Ruegg, since 1953 Administrator of the Ross Dependency. 
He remained in the Dependency until 23 January 1957, when he 
returned to New Zealand on USS Northwind. He was the first of the 
administrators (before him Captains W. W. Stewart, W. Whiteford, 
and G. Hooper) to spend more than a very brief period, on a whaling 
ship at that, in the Antarctic. 

There was a big farewell gathering at the Wellington Town Hall 
at 1.30 p.m. The Governor-General, Sir Willoughby Norrie, told 
the team: ‘Your great adventure is for the honour of New Zealand 
and the benefit of mankind’’. A brief call at Lyttelton next day 
gave opportunity for a civic reception, a farewell service in the 
cathedral, and the laying of a wreath by Hillary at the Scott statue 
on the banks of the Avon. Next day, Endeavour was visited by Prince 
Philip and veteran explorer Sir Raymond Priestley, on their way in 
the Royal Yacht Britannia to the Antarctic Peninsula area. Expedition 
members returned the visit and Endeavour set sail again at 11.30 
p.m. after dinner on Britannia. 

Presumably it was entirely coincidental that as the ship now moved 
out from the wharf the Auster plane was again in trouble! The 
starboard wing section, overhanging the side, scraped along the 
hull of the Huntingdon. A “tearing, breaking sound’’ suggested 
that the wing was badly damaged. At Dunedin on the 19th it was 
found that repairs to the wing would take several weeks, so the 
Endeavour left without it after the dogs had been taken on board. 
Last call was at Bluff on the 21st for the on-loading of mutton for 
the dogs, and for a farewell civic function and a banquet. At 11.30 p.m. 
a large crowd gave the final warm send-off to New Zealand’s first 
Antarctic expedition. 


CAPE HALLETT 


Outstanding, in fact unique, among the many instances of that 
happy and fruitful co-operation which was one of the finest features 
of the IGY was the establishment of the only Antarctic IGY station 
which was essentially a co-operative enterprise. This was the joint 
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United States - New Zealand base at first planned to be at Cape Adare, 
where Borchgrevink wintered in 1899. During 1956 the station 
was consistently referred to as ‘‘Adare Station’’, although the report 
of the Third Antarctic Conference of CSAGI in July-August 1956 
gives its approximate co-ordinates as 72° S, 171° E, which places it, 
intriguingly, 10 miles out at sea off Cape Roget: (Cape Adare is in 
71° 17’ S, 170° 14’ E: Cape Hallett is 72° 19’ S, 170° 18’ E). 

‘The New Zealand Programme for the IGY’’, issued in June 1956 
by the New Zealand IGY committee, says: 


“The Adare Station near Cape Adare is a joint United States - New 
Zealand base to serve two purposes. First to provide weather data 
for American aircraft flying between New Zealand and Antarctica 
and secondly to undertake an IGY programme in meteorology, 
geomagnetism, aurora, ionospherics, and seismology. The United 
States is establishing and maintaining the base, undertaking all the 
meteorology and providing the scientific equipment. New Zealand is 
supplying three scientists to implement the IGY programme with 
the exception of meteorology.”’ 


Sixty years before, on 20 January 1895, H. J. Bull on the Antarctic 
recorded: | 

“Off Cape Hallett . . . tried to land at 7.30 p-m. but the steep 
mountain side, wholly devoid of foreshore, looked so forbidding, 
and the floes and bergs along the coast were moving so rapidly with 
the tide, that our boat had to retreat very hurriedly. . . . In one 
place off Cape Hallett, however, there appeared a beach with a 
penguin colony, and it may therefore be worth while to examine 
this situation more closely than we were able to do, before a sub- 
sequent expedition finally decides on Cape Adare as the station 
for wintering’’.1° But the next expedition, under Borchgrevink, 
settled for Ridley Beach in Robertson Bay, behind Cape Adare. 


In February 1956 USS Edisto had undertaken a survey of the coast- 
line of northern Victoria Land to select a site for the proposed 
IGY station in this area and for an emergency landing strip on the 
flight line Christchurch - McMurdo. Edisto entered Robertson Bay 
on 6 February. Ridley Beach was found to provide poor holding ground 
and, in an attempt to land, a whaleboat broached. Landing by heli- 
copter also proved dangerous: so ‘‘Ridley Beach was considered 
a possible although not very desirable place for an IGY station’’. 

In a search along the coast south of Cape Adare “‘an unnamed 
bay westward of Cape Hallett’? was entered and was named Edisto 
Bay. This is in fact an arm of Moubray Bay and appears on the modern 
map as Edisto Inlet (72° 20’ S, 170° E). ‘‘It is believed,”’ says the 
Edisto’s report, “‘ice conditions in the past might have prevented a 


8* 
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previous exploration of this bay. A large penguin rookery was located 
on a spit of land in the north-eastern part of the bay near Cape Hallett. 
_ . . This location was the most accessible site for an IGY station. 
An ice-filled lagoon appeared suitable for an emergency landing 
strip for a small ski-plane. It is believed that bay ice will form an 
excellent landing field for large planes early in the season.’’1# 

So ‘‘Cape Hallett was recommended as a site for combined IGY 
and emergency landing facility.’’12 This recommendation was con- 
curred in by Mr Morton Rubin, IGY representative on this cruise. 
And so the site chosen for the pre-named ‘“‘Adare Station’’ was 
Cape Hallett, and here Hallett Station was built in the following 
(1956-57) summer. The site is 7o miles south of Cape Adare and 
400 miles north of Hut Point, McMurdo Sound. 

The name ‘‘Adare Station’’ was loosely used for some time. This 
is the cause of no little confusion to the public and of exasperation 
to indexers driven to such entries as ‘‘Adare Base—see Hallett 
Base’’. The base was constructed by a team of 32 Seabees (men of the 
Construction Battalion). New Zealand was invited to play an important 
part in the scientific programme, supplying three of the four scientists 
in the 14-man party to winter over at Hallett in 1957. The United 
States provided the leader and the maintenance party of ro. 

The first Hallett team travelled south on the Northwind and Arneb. 
Arneb was pinched between two giant floes during a sudden gale, 
near the entrance to Moubray Bay, on 31 December 1956. A 5-ft- 
long hole was torn in her starboard side and her propeller was 
damaged. However, the 11 buildings and a Rawin Dome which com- 
prised the base were erected between 31 December 1956, and 31 Jan- 
uary 1957, ona spit of volcanic ash, sand, and penguin guano projecting 
from the western side of Cape Hallett into Moubray Bay. An inter- 
esting but exasperating priority was the ejection of the natives, 
some 8,000 Adélie penguins, who had just completed the hatching 
of their chicks. With great difficulty an area of 300 ft by 500 ft was 
screened off by netting. When a storm damaged the fence the penguins 
gleefully returned, but a strong barricade of diesel oil drums dis- 
couraged further home-comings until the area had been bulldozed 
and the buildings erected. 

The first New Zealand contingent comprised: 


C. E. Ingham: seismology, geomagnetism, aurora. 

j. Ua, Humphries : ionosphere. 

M. W. Langevad : electronics assistant. 

The team was faced with a massive task. As Dr Hatherton 


records, they ‘‘were confronted with several hundred cases, the 
contents of which were almost unknown to them. Only J. G. 
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Humphries was acquainted with equipment similar to that he was to 
install, operate, and maintain’’.1° In spite of this, everything was 
ready for the prosecution of the scientific programme when the 


IGY began on 1 July 1957. 


DEEP PREEZE, | 


In the 1955-56 summer there began a close association between 
the city of Christchurch and United States Antarctic operations 
which has been maintained ever since. The first Americans to arrive 
in New Zealand in direct connection with the United States IGY 
programme were Captain G. L. Ketchum, Commander Hartmann, 
and Lt. Cdr. Mirabito, who reached Wellington on 1 November 
1955, and moved to Christchurch (soon to be “‘Chi-Chi’’ to the 
Americans) on 10 November. 

The first U.S. planes arrived at Wigram airfield, Christchurch, 
between 27 November and 12 December: two P2V’s (Neptunes), 
two RsD’s (Skymasters), two R4D’s (Dakotas), and two UF-IL’s 
(Albatrosses). The first fly-in to McMurdo was attempted on 
20 December. The four longer-range aircraft left from Harewood, 
Christchurch (ultimately to be the site of the U.S. Naval Support 
Force, Antarctica, in New Zealand). The Neptunes took off at 4.59 
and 5.14 a.m., reaching McMurdo, 2,200 miles to the south, at 
7.13 and 7.12 p.m. respectively. The Skymasters left at 8.15 and 
8.30 a.m. arriving at McMurdo at 10.15 and ro p.m. respectively. 

The slower planes, two Dakotas and two Albatrosses left from 
Taieri, Dunedin, 140 miles south of Christchurch, at intervals from 
6.47 a.m. the same day, but between 1 and 2.30 p.m. were ordered 
to return when they were battling headwinds at about 60° S. They 
regained Taieri between 5.49 and 8.39 p.m. If these planes had not 
been ordered back, they would inevitably have been forced to land 
250 miles short of the McMurdo airstrip—at best. No further 
attempt was made to fly these limited-range planes south. 

The New Zealand Sunderland flying boat stationed at Bluff, with a 
range of 750 miles, stood by during the flights to render any help 
which might be required. The air-radio at Musick Point and instal- 
lations at Awarua and Honolulu were on the air, the last two manned 
by the U.S. Navy. The New Zealand Search and Rescue Organisation 
was also in a constant state of readiness throughout the whole opera- 
tion. 

It is of interest in the light of later developments that the fastest 
time between Harewood and McMurdo, that made by the last of the four 
long-range planes to take off, was 134 hours. The other three 
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averaged about 14 hours. The ordinary flight by today’s Hercules 
is about 74 hours, and a pure-jet Stratosphere has made the journey 
in about 5 hours. 

The aircraft which made the historic fly-in were back at Wigram 
by mid-January, and left for the United States in mid-February. The 
Dakotas and Albatrosses left New Zealand in late January and mid- 
February respectively. 

Meanwhile the first United: States ships had reached Lyttelton, the 
port of Christchurch: the icebreakers USS Glacier on 6 December 
1955, and USS Edisto 10 days later, each with a YOG, or oil-barge, 
in tow. Admiral Byrd had reached Wellington by air on 2 December 
and boarded Glacier at Lyttelton on the roth for his fifth visit to the 
Antarctic. Glacier left the same day for McMurdo. 

The cargo ships now also arrived: Wyandot, Greenville Victory, 
and the tanker Nespelen, escorted by the icebreaker Eastwind on 
12 December and Arneb on 13 December. The Task Force Commander, 
Rear Admiral George Dufek, was on Arneb, but had left the ship 
at the Chathams and flown to Christchurch on 12 December in 
order to be in time for an official reception. Eastwind took YOG—34 
in tow while the other vessels left to take up station on the 2,230 mile 
flight-track of the aircraft, about 250 miles apart on meridian 170° E. 

An unfortunate incident during the stay at Lyttelton was the loss 
of one of the expedition’s three helicopters, which crashed on take- 
off from the deck on 14 December. No one was injured. 

The interest taken by New Zealanders in the U.S. ships may be 
gauged by the fact that Arneb, for example, reported having had 
2,000 visitors during her 3 days in Lyttelton, while Glacier had no 
fewer than 12,000 visitors on the 3 days 7-9 December. 

After 8 busy weeks in Antarctic waters, Glacier returned to Lyttel- 
ton, 17-20 February, to tow YOG-7o to McMurdo, and then left for 
the States via South America. The other vessels returned at various 
dates via New Zealand, Edisto and Eastwind both requiring extensive 
repairs in dry dock at Wellington and Nespelen at Dunedin in March. 
Wyandot and Greenville Victory returned via Auckland. 

The scope of this book allows no more than this and other passing 
references to an association which over the years has given tremendous 
stimulus and help to those New Zealanders who have been engaged 
in Antarctic work, and no little interest and pleasure to New Zealanders 
in general. The transport of New Zealanders and New Zealand 
cargo to the Antarctic on United States ships has been on such a 
scale that this country’s considerable share in Antarctic research 
could not have been maintained at anything like the actual level 
without it. One can only hope that the gain to American activities 
by the use of facilities in New Zealand has been commensurate. 
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The headquarters of the U.S. Naval Support Force, Antarctica, 
situated initially, from September 1956, in a city building, 200 
Manchester Street, then, from July 1959, in a deserted Christchurch 
brewery at 286 Kilmore Street, and since September 1960, at the 
Christchurch International Airport at Harewood, has grown to 
considerable proportions. Successive Admirals (Dufek, Tyree, Reedy, 
Bakutis, Abbott) have made their temporary homes in Christchurch, 
some of their children have attended Christchurch schools, and 
overall, Christchurch has welcomed as temporary citizens thousands 
of young American sailors, airmen, scientists, and workers in many 
other categories. Mention must be made of one American whose 
connection with New Zealand has been outstanding. Edward E. 
(Eddie) Goodale’s first visit to New Zealand was as a member of 
Byrd’s first Antarctic expedition in 1928. Since 1956 he has been 
USARP representative in New Zealand, and every year till 1968 
he was an honoured Christchurch resident for several months.*4 

The warmth of the friendship thus engendered was well expressed 
in Prime Minister Sidney Holland’s farewell message to Admiral 
Dufek just before the main task force left New Zealand on 10 December 
1955: ‘I should like to wish you and your men a safe and fruitful 
voyage to the Antarctic. We feel it an honour that New Zealanders 
are associated with your expedition and that we as a nation can co- 
operate with our American friends in such a notable venture’’. 

That the feeling was reciprocated is amply evidenced. It was 
a Glacier sailor in 1955 who was quoted by the New York Times of 
12 December as saying, ‘‘I have been to many places around the 
world, but I have never been to a place where the people went so far 
out of their way to make sure that our liberty was fun.’”’ 

And the populace as a whole? Glacier ‘underway for Antarctica 
at 1330’, records the official Deep Freeze I report. ‘‘More than a 
thousand Kiwis were on the dock to wish us well and RNZS Pegasus 
and many assorted small craft accompanied us out of the harbour, 
tooting their whistles, making band music, and otherwise demonstrat- 
ing their goodwill.”’ 

That was 12 years ago: Today there is little left of that sort of 
fervour. But the mutual help, the mutual respect and liking, remain 
as strong as ever. 








Chapter VI 


FOOTHOLD IN ANTARCTICA 


When HMNZS Endeavour left Bluff on 21 December 1 956, she 
carried most of the 40o-man New Zealand team for the proposed 
Scott Base, all, in fact, except 16 who went south on USS Glacier and 
3 who travelled on USS Pte John R. Towle. Endeavour’s own company 
numbered 36. 


Endeavour was joined at 5.30 a.m. next day by two small New Zealand 
Navy frigates, Hawea and Pukaki. On Christmas Day Pukaki closed in 
while her crew sang carols, and presents were sent across for every- 
one on the expedition ship. On 27 December the three ships crossed 
the Antarctic Circle with growlers and ‘“bergy bits’’ in all directions, 
and the two escort ships now closed in again while farewell messages 
were exchanged. 


Heavy seas early in the New Year with one roll to port of 47 degrees 
caused some minor damage. Six dog cages were smashed but the 
huskies escaped injury. Otherwise the voyage was uneventful. By 
noon on 3 January 1957, Mount Erebus was in sight. The morning 
of the 4th found Endeavour beset off Beaufort Island. Glacier quickly 
answered a call for assistance and by late afternoon Endeavour was 
moored to the ice edge about 8 miles east of Butter Point, where it 
was proposed to build the New Zealand base. 


But now came a significant change of plan. Hillary and his deputy, 
Miller, flew by U.S. helicopter to examine the proposed site. They 
realised at once that while the situation seemed a good one as a base 
for operations south, access to it from the sea would probably be very 
difficult. The bay ice, while too thick to be penetrated by anything 
less powerful than an icebreaker, was in many places slushy, ridged 
by pressure, and weakened by thaw pools and streams coming in from 
the piedmont. The damaged Auster plane was not available for recon- 
naissance purposes, and the crated Beaver could not be assembled in 
time. So teams set out with dogs and tractors while Glacier broke 
about a mile into the ice to make a ‘‘harbour’’ for Endeavour, At the 
second attempt, late on 5 January, a group using tractors and sledges 
got within 2 miles of Buttér Point. It took them 4 hours and at times 
they were walking in a foot of water as they tried to find a safe route 
for the tractors. After 3 days of fruitless effort it was found that an 
iceberg a quarter of a mile long lay off Butter Point, and beyond ita 








The five kiwis with the TAE Weddell Sea party, 1955-56. Miller, Claydon, 
Hillary, George Lowe (TAE), Gordon Haslop (TAE). 


Three New Zealanders ascend the Ferrar Glacier, January 1956. Lt. Cmdr. 
W. J. L. Smith by tent flap. Behind him, 30 miles away, the entrance to the 
glacier’s south arm. 




















Dr Trevor Hatherton, Chief Scientist, Mr G. W. Markham, Superintendent, 
New Zealand team, Scott Base, 19 56-58. Antarctic Division. 


Endeavour leaves Wellington, 15 December 1956. Hillary on bridge, Claydon 
and Miller waving. 
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Scott Base: the first hut erected, January 1957. 


The flag raised at Scott Base, 20 January 1957, by Able Seaman Tito, a Maori, 
and the youngest member of the expedition. On right of flag, Captain H. 
Kirkwood, Hillary, Rear-Admiral G. Dufek, USN. 

















Scott Base, 1957, looking towards Mt Erebus. 


Scott Base, 1957, looking towards Observation Hill. In background, McMurdo 
Sound and western mountains. 
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lane of open water 300 yards across would make the task of transporting 
800 tons of supplies from ship to a base site here quite impracticable. 

Rear-Admiral George Dufek, commanding the American task 
force, now offered to assist in the search for a site. On 8 January 
Hillary and Miller flew in by ULS. helicopter to inspect a site on Pram 
Point which the Americans thought might be suitable. They were im- 
mediately impressed. Here was an extensive and almost level land sur- 
face over 50 ft above sea level, with clear access over apparently 
solid ice to the south, and conveniently close to the American Mc- 
Murdo base either round Cape Armitage or, possibly over ‘‘the Gap’’ 
between Observation Hill and Crater Hill. Key men like Gawn (radio) 
and scientists Gerard and Orr, taken to assess the suitability of the 
site for their particular purposes, were satisfied. There seemed to be 
adequate protection for the small aircraft. 

So the decision was made. Scott Base would be built on Pram 
Point, a low rounded cape on the south-eastern side of Hut Point 
Peninsula about a mile and a half north-east of Cape Armitage. The 
point had been well known to the men of the Discovery expedition in 
1902-04. It received its name at that time from the fact that a pram 
(a Norwegian-type dinghy) had been used to cross a lane of open 
water which then separated Ross Island at this spot from the ice shelf 
which was to form the road south for Scott, Wilson, and Shackleton 
in the 1902—03 summer. 

The three major tasks which now confronted the New Zealanders 
were: 


(1) To transport their stores to the new site; 
(2) To build the base; and | 


(3) To discover a satisfactory route for the Trans-Antarctic crossing 
team from the plateau west of the mountains bordering the Ross 
Ice Shelf down to Scott Base. 


On 7 January, Endeavour moved to a berth at the ice edge, at this 
time some 6 miles north-west of Hut Point. The task of transporting 
material and stores from ships to base began on the 11th when New 
Zealand weasels and tractors started pulling heavily-loaded sledges 
round Cape Armitage over the sea ice to the base site. The weather 
did not help; temperatures were far too high! In consequence, the 8- 
mile sea-ice route, south from the ship, round Cape Armitage and then 
north-east to Pram Point, was clearly somewhat hazardous. This 
fact became painfully obvious when on 14 January an American 
weasel went through the ice in this very area. Three men went 
through with it and one of them did.not come up. A year before (6 
January 1956) Driver Williams had lost his life a little further north 
when his tractor crashed through weak ice near Cape Royds. So Hillary 
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ordered the cabs removed from the New Zealand weasels so that no 
one would be trapped if one did go through. 

A few days later, on the 19th, he himself with Hatherton and Mul- 
grew were ina weasel which ran into thin ice off Cape Armitage and 
was stopped from sinking only because the sledge it was towing ran 
on and wedged the weasel, its roofless cab awash, in the hole. Hillary 
ran the mile and a half to the base and returned with two tractors— 
and help. It took 2 hours to extricate the vehicles, with their loads 
intact, from their perilous position. It was a salutary lesson to a keen 
but inexperienced team. 

As a correspondent put it, ‘“The route is a nerve-wracking one 


now, through holes and slushy ice, and a driver is always aware that 


6 feet below is the cold green water of McMurdo Sound’’. Any 
feeling of ‘‘She’ll be right’’ disappeared when Carlyon saw a seal 
pop its head out of a melt-hole just alongside the track, and realised 
that the hole went right down. 

The unloading of Endeavour was completed by the réth, but there 
still remained 1,000 tons of supplies on the Towle. 

At the site the first task was to prepare the ground on which the base 
must be built. Dufek, co-operative as ever, sent a 35-ton bulldozer 
and a team of ‘‘seabees’’ under Lieutenant Dick Bowers (just back 
from supervising the erection of the American station at the South 
Pole) to level the site. This was done on ro January, and on the 
12th, after Miller, Heke, and Hoffman, a DSIR explosives expert, 
had become the first New Zealanders to spend a night at Pram Point, 
the actual base construction began. 

The construction team under Randall Heke and advised by Ron 
Mitchell of the Ministry of Works, began work on “A’”’ hut. It was 
ready for occupation on 14 January. This was destined to be the 
mess-hut but at this stage served also as sleeping quarters for the 
builders. The other men now at Pram Point occupied tents close to 
the ‘‘shore’’—in those years the junction of land and bay-ice. All 
the expedition members worked long hours, often up to 20 hours 
a day. One man is recorded as doing a shift of 28 hours! Work went 
on, in the 24 hours of daylight, right round the clock. Once the 
Endeavour had been unloaded, parties from the ship assisted expedition 
members to complete the building of Scott Base. 

On the 15th Endeavour went back to Butter Point and brought the 
dogs to the ice edge mooring site near Hut Point. Early in the 
morning of the 17th three teams were driven round to Scott Base by 
Marsh, Ayres, and Brooke. The rsth also was made memorable by 
the first flight of the Beaver plane. 

The base was dedicated on 20 January, when A. B. Ramon Tito 
(at 20 the expedition’s youngest member) raised the New Zealand 
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flag on the flagstaff which had been used by Captain Scott at Hut 
Point in 1903. Captain Ruegg, in his capacity as Administrator of 
the Ross Dependency, declared the base established at a short ceremony 
attended by Admiral Dufek and other United States officers. 

The British expeditions led by Shackleton in 1907-09 and Scott 
in 1910-13 used New Zealand postage stamps specially overprinted 
‘King Edward VII Land’’ and ‘‘Victoria Land’’ respectively.* 
So there was some precedent for the issue by New Zealand of four 
specially designed stamps to be used only on mail posted at the Post 
Office set up at Scott Base. These stamps, still in use, and in great 
demand, are in four denominations: 


3d (now 24c) Ross’s Erebus in McMurdo Sound. 
4d. (now 3c) Scott and Shackleton. 

8d. (now 7c) Map of the Ross Dependency. 

1s. 6d. (now 1c) Portrait of Queen Elizabeth II. 


A week after the decision to build the base at Pram Point it was 
still thought possible that the Ferrar Glacier would provide the best. 
route for Fuchs and his team to descend from the plateau to sea 
level, and so to Scott Base. A party of four, Marsh, Ayres, Brooke, 
and Ellis, had been left at Butter Point to toughen up the huskies 
for the long journey south the following summer, and on 13 January, 
with three dog teams, they set off up the glacier. Radio contact with 
the Base was poor. The warm weather which was causing the trans- 
port teams so much trouble proved a hazard here too, and on the 
14th a U.S. helicopter pilot reported that ‘‘slushy pools’’ had neces- 
sitated the abandonment of the Ferrar route. Marsh reported that 
a thorough reconnaissance had shown there was no sledging route 
over the lower 3 miles of the glacier, and on the 15th as mentioned 
above Endeavour moved across to Butter Point and picked the party 
up. 

Three of these men now set off again with dog teams, this time 
to examine the Skelton Glacier, which had been recommended by 
Gunn after a flight on New Year’s Day 1956, as a definitely practi- 
cable route to the plateau, where the New Zealand team was to 
establish depots to support the British Commonwealth ‘‘crossing’’ 
team under Dr Fuchs. Marsh (leader), Brooke, and Ayres were now 
accompanied by Mulgrew, a Navy radio technician, in the hope of 
improving what had been so far the almost non-existent radio com- 
munication between field parties and base. The four men set off on 
19 January to round the pressure ridges facing Scott Base, heading 
south in order to pass Minna Bluff and reach Skelton Inlet, where 
the glacier discharges into the Ross Ice Shelf. 


*See pages 13 and 19. 
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This reconnaissance started badly. On the third day out, when 
they were near White Island, Dr Marsh became seriously ill. As 
radio contact could still not be made, Brooke and Mulgrew sledged 
back the 32 miles in just over 7 hours, reaching Scott Base at 
5.30 a.m. on the 22nd. Hillary and Findlay, the summer-party 
doctor, were flown out with all speed in the Beaver to bring Marsh 
in. An examination on USS Curtiss resulted in a diagnosis of diphtheria! 
Ideas about immunity from infectious diseases in the Antarctic were 
being rudely jolted. Marsh, however, eventually made a good recovery, 
and no further cases developed. 

As time was running dangerously short, it was decided to postpone 
the Base-to-Skelton ground reconnaissance and to make full use of 
the now available New Zealand aircraft, the reconditioned Auster 
and the uncrated and assembled Beaver. The whole party therefore 
returned to base. On the 25th Claydon flew Hillary and Brooke to 
the Skelton Inlet where they selected a site 4 miles east of Teal 
Island, in approximately 79° S, 130 miles by air from Scott Base. 
A shuttle service by the two planes brought more men and 6 tons of 
food and fuel to the depot. On the 28th Brooke, now leader of the 
field party, Ellis, Ayres, and Douglas set off up the Skelton with 
dog teams and heavily loaded sledges. Their route lay slightly west 
of north for some 40 miles of at first heavily iced glacier surface. 
About tro miles wide in its lower reaches, the glacier narrows to 
4 miles at 35 miles inland. Here the sledgers had to ascend from 
1,000 ft to 3,000 ft by the Lower Staircase to the Landing, a relatively 
Teal area about 7 miles across, and then by the Upper Staircase 
another 2,000 ft to the Skelton Nevé. Now they were able to veer 
to the left and move west across the nevé towards the plateau. They 
camped on the night of 6 February at the Portal, a broad gap south 
of the Lashly Mountains which would give them access to the plateau. 
Next day both the New Zealand aircraft flew in, ‘staggering low 
over the tents . . . buffetted by the wind’’! and walkie-talkie messages 
were attempted at the cost of frost-bitten fingers, but without 
success. Next day a 12-mile march saw them definitely on the plateau. 

Then on the 9th Claydon in the Beaver and, later, Cranfield in 
the Auster, landed beside the camp at nearly 8,000 ft. The Auster 
was here -at its flying ceiling and it was with audible relief that the 
men on the ice saw the little plane take off again in a temperature 
of—16°r. It was clear that only the Beaver could be used to bring 
‘in the supplies for the Plateau Depot. Next morning Mulgrew was 
flown in with ‘‘a whole mass of radio equipment’’. At last it became 
possible to maintain radio contact with base. 
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The weather became colder still: one temperature of — 30°F 
was recorded. Winds of 20 to 40 knots were usual and low drift 
made conditions very unpleasant, more so for the dogs than for the men, 
whose heads were generally above it. The few calm periods brought 
heavy cloud. But by 12 February all the supplies had been flown in, 
and this vital depot for the following year’s Antarctic crossing was 
established. 

The team now shifted camp to the head of the Skelton Nevé 
where the wind was not quite so strong. Brooke and Douglas sledged 
to Nevé Nunatak, just west of the Landing, in order to place a survey 
station on the nunatak. They climbed it, but in a gale, and theodolite 
work was hopeless. They were thankful to find their way back to 
camp. 

Meanwhile the route from Scott Base to the Skelton (lower glacier) 
Depot still had to be pioneered, and on 1 February surveyors Miller 
and Carlyon had set out from Scott Base to do this. Off the snout 
of White Island, where Brooke, before the hurried return to Scott 
Base late in January, had very nearly gone down a bridged crevasse, 
dogs, sledge, and all, they kept well to the east. But not well enough ! 
One night they pitched their camp on a smooth snow surface. Miller, 
collecting snow to melt for the evening meal, drove in his ice axe 
and saw it go straight down through a thin crust. They were camped 
on a snow bridge over a big crevasse. On the 13th they reached the 
Skelton Depot after discovering a discrepancy of 10-12 miles between 
the mapped location of the foot of the Skelton Glacier and its actual 
position. 

The two men now spent an arduous ro days surveying the lower 
Skelton Glacier. When they returned to the depot on the 23rd, 
almost out of food, they found Brooke, Ayres, and Douglas camped 
there. Ellis had been flown out to Scott Base. 

The Auster had flown to the Skelton Nevé camp to take Mulgrew 
back to base and to deliver a message from Hillary that the field 
parties would be picked up at the Skelton Depot on 24 February. 
Brooke’s party wasted no time and reached the depot on the soth, 
being joined there, as we have seen, by Miller and Carlyon on the 
23rd. After a 4-day delay while flying was impossible, Claydon came 
in twice with the Beaver on the 28th and flew 5 men and 3 dog teams 
(28 dogs in all) back to Scott Base. Now the team to winter over, 
a 23-man party, was together at the base for the first time. 

Another pioneer team comprising Gunn and Warren, both geolo- 
gists, and Heine was flown to the Skelton Depot by Auster in two 
flights, 1-3 February 1957, to make the first geological survey of the 
lower Skelton Glacier. On the 4th they set off with two sledges, 
manhauling, up the western side of the glacier. This was virgin 
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country for the geologists, whose hammers were very busy during 
the next fortnight. But the three men were all climbers. Early in 
the journey, from a snow ridge 3,000 ft above the glacier, they 
could see the summit ridge of Mount Harmsworth (then mapped 
as 9,644 ft), the highest peak of the Worcester Range which flanks 
the western side of the glacier. As no one had ever climbed a major 
peak on the actual Antarctic Continent (Erebus is on Ross Island), 
and as there appeared to be a practicable route, this was an irresistible 
lure to three ardent mountaineers, and they decided to make the 
climb. 

They set off on Sunday, 10 February, at 12.30 in the afternoon 
with light packs, on what they expected to be a 12-hour climb. At 
the top of the bluffs 2,700 ft above their camp they donned high 
altitude boots and 2 hours later surmounted one ridge crest and 
tackled another ridge “‘of granite towers joined by snow arétes’’. 
After 6.30 p.m. they put on crampons whenever the rock faces were 
replaced by snow slopes. Cresting this ridge at midnight they ran into 
fog swirling in from the plateau. The biting wind caused some frost- 
bitten noses, but by 1.30 a.m. the wind had eased and the sun 
regained some warmth. At 3.15 this Monday morning they sighted 
the final ridge and reached the summit at 4.30 a.m., 16 hours after 
the climb began. 

There was little time to take in the spectacular view, west across 
the limitless white expanse of the plateau, to north and south mighty 
virgin peaks and great glaciers (Mulock, Byrd, and in the distance 
Nimrod) flowing east to the Ross Ice Shelf, which itself filled their 
horizon to the east. They realised with a feeling of awe that they 
were looking at the spot, some 15 miles away, where Scott’s last 
camp had been pitched 45 years before. 

They left again at 5.15 a.m. and descended by a safer snow route, 
reaching camp at 2.30 p.m. after 26 hours of climbing for which 
they felt amply rewarded. 

They now went on up the glacier to a point about 27 miles north of 
the depot, crossed to the eastern side of the glacier, here about 8 
miles wide, and continued their geological survey, reaching the 
Skelton depot early on 17 February. Miller and Carlyon were in 
residence, their surveying held up by bad weather. As Heine was due 
to sail on Endeavour he was flown back to Scott Base the same day, 
the others following a few days later. This geological team had 
manhauled their sledges for 60 miles and had made some interesting 
discoveries. 

The lower Skelton Glacier was at this time ‘“‘totally unknown 
geologically’’? and therefore likely to be a particularly useful field for 


the following summer’s geological programme. Warren and Gunn 
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were to winter over at Scott Base, and had brought with them from 
New Zealand gear for cutting thin sections and a polarising microscope, 
so that they could examine specimens from the rock units before 
they went into the field again the following spring. 


Their principal finds were two ancient sedimentary units, a grey- 
wacke and a limestone, previously unknown in the McMurdo Sound 
area, and, as it happens, largely restricted to the lower Skelton. 
Were they equivalent, or at least related, to certain other greywackes 
(e.g., at Robertson Bay) or limestones (e.g., on the Beardmore), 
and /or were they the relatively unaltered equivalents of various 
schist and marble units east of the Royal Society Range? The particular 
significance of their discovery derives chiefly from the purely fortui- 
tous circumstance that in the lower Skelton are very much the largest 
and best exposed areas of these early Paleozoic sediments: they met 
nothing comparable throughout the whole of the next spring and 
summer. Because no fossils whatever have yet been found on these 
rocks, their precise age, and precise relationship with other similar 
rocks mentioned above, are not yet established. Nevertheless, they 


fill a gap in the still sketchy understanding of the pre-Beacon history 
of the area. 


A few other journeys of interest were made before the 1957 winter 
closed in, the sun making its last appearance in mid-April. 


Cape Crozier, the magnet which drew Wilson, Bowers, and 
Cherry-Garrard in the 1911 winter to make “‘the worst journey in 
the world’’, was irresistible. Hillary, Ellis, Bates, and Mulgrew set 
out for Crozier on 19 March with two of the Ferguson tractors, 
partly to try out the tractors (hence the two mechanical engineers), 
partly to test the field radio equipment (hence Mulgrew), but chiefly, 
perhaps, just “because it was there’’. They took Cherry-Garrard’s 
book* with them and when on the second day they reached The Knoll, 
they were keenly on the lookout for the stone igloo, ‘“The House that 
Cherry built’’.* Next day they found what remained of it, only 500 
yards south of their camp. Inside the 2-ft-high wall 

‘*. . . of Rocks and Boulders ‘Erratic’ 

Comprising the walls—with lavas “Basic’— 

That stood on the ridge that topped the moraine’’, 
some ‘‘Fragments of canvas green’’ were still visible held between 
the rocks. Inside were a 9 ft manhauling sledge, some Emperor pen- 
guin carcasses and a pick axe. A further search of the area revealed 


among other interesting articles a case containing Wilson’s sketching 
pencils. 


After a quick run back of only 12 hours the four men reached base 


6 days after they had left it. 
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Between 4 April and 10 April Brooke and Gunn dog-sledged to 
White Island and Black Island, chiefly for geological purposes. They 
placed snow-accumulation stakes at intervals on their route out across 
the ice shelf.® In spite of an average temperature of —30°F they travelled 
in all about 70 miles in the 7 days. 

In late April, with the sun set for the winter, and only a few hours 
of feeble light each day, three parties made the 18-mile journey to 
Cape Evans, no party being away longer than a week. Airmen Claydon 
and Cranfield manhauled a sledge with the survival kit they would 
hope to have after a crash. Ellis and Mulgrew were also manhauling. 
Eight others, Hillary, Miller, Ayres, Carlyon, Marsh, Douglas, Gunn, 
and Warren, had four dog teams, and spent some time cleaning up 
the hut built and occupied by Scott’s last expedition, 1911-13, which 
was also ‘‘home’’ for 20 austere months to the 10 men marooned 
by the disappearance of Aurora in 1915. All these parties met with the 
usual troubles and made the usual mistakes of inexperienced sledgers, 
but there were no serious mishaps. As yet there was no reliable sea- 
ice in McMurdo Sound and all of these journeys were made by 
crossing the Cape Armitage peninsula north of Castle Rock, to 
and across Glacier Tongue. 

Endeavour had left for New Zealand on 24 February and the first 
New Zealand Antarctic winter party, with these late autumn forays 
behind them, now settled down to await the long winter night, 
their only neighbours the 76 men at the big American supply base, 
McMurdo, a couple of miles away on the other side of the Gap. 

One difficult task remained: to transport 550 drums of kerosene 
and other fuel which were still where they had been off-loaded from 
the Towle, at Hut Point. The Americans were again most helpful, 
and during the second week in April, with only an hour of sunlight a 
day, in persistent winds and temperatures consistently below —30°r,° 
the Scott Base men dug out the heavy, ice-glazed drums and loaded 
them on to American sledges drawn by big D8 tractors, which 
hauled them over the Gap to Scott Base. With fuel now assured, a 
splendidly designed and solidly built base, and ample supplies, the 23 
New Zealanders faced the coming of winter with confidence. 

Their confidence was justified. They were carefully picked men 
under an able leader, and housed in a well-designed and solidly built 
base. Inside, the walls were painted in bright colours. Each man had 
a small but private cubicle in one of the dormitory huts and a com- 
fortable bunk with either foam rubber or inner-spring mattress. After 
considerable difference of opinion about the best temperature, it was 
decided by a poll in April to maintain a temperature of 52° F. 

Specialists like the diesel mechanic, the cook, and the wireless 
operators had little time on their hands. For them and for the others 
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there were the shared mess duties as well as individual washing and 
mending of clothes, painting jobs, and such preparations for the busy 
spring and summer days ahead as preparing the ration boxes for the 


sledging parties. 


For what leisure time there was, the Base had been supplied with 
a well-stocked library and records. In July, regular classes were 
begun in such subjects as navigation, geology, first aid, morse: all 
likely to be of practical use during the field season ahead. Weekly 
lectures were given on subjects ranging from Crocodile Hunting 
in the Solomons (Hillary) to Interplanetary Travel (Gerard). A 
simple religious service was held weekly. With outdoor work soon 
necessarily restricted to the care of the dogs, the collection of snow 
for water and the disposal of rubbish, indoor activities were intensified. 
The scientists had their well-stocked laboratory and their programmes 
of winter observations. Naturally, the scientific work to be carried 
out at the base during the years 1957-58 was geared to the disciplines 
with which the International Geophysical Year was directly concerned. 
Within this field, “‘priority was given to synoptic observations 
requiring global or Antarctic coverage’’” and not handled by the 
Americans at Hut Point, the ‘‘McMurdo’’ of later years. 


The principal work, then, for the five New Zealand scientists 
who wintered at Scott Base during 1957, Hatherton, Gerard, Mac- 
donald, Orr, and Sandford, was in the fields of aurora, geomagnetism, 
glaciology, gravity, ionosphere, seismology, and to a lesser extent 
meteorology. One man was on duty throughout each night to keep 
watch on the equipment and to detect such potential interferences 
as a blown switch. The scientific staff naturally, being New Zealanders, 
took their full share in all the household ‘‘chores’’ of the base, 
a system greatly preferred by all Kiwis to that of separating scientific 
staff from support personnel. During autumn and spring, too, most 
members, irrespective of their specific duties at base, were given 
some opportunity to engage in field work for at least a few days. 
This was largely made possible by the good will and cheerful co-opera- 
tion of the men responsible for the widespread United States air 
operations. 


AURORA: Hatherton made himself responsible for the auroral ob- 
servations, a chilly task. Good displays were noted, mostly north of 
the base. These displays, the usual bands, rays, and bars, were as a 
rule not so spectacular in colour as had been expected. During all 
the clear days from mid-May to mid-August ‘““there were only two on 
which an auroral display did not occur, and auroral activity was 
present for about one-third of that time’’.® 
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GEOMAGNETISM: Gerard undertook the observation of the earth’s 
magnetic field. The conventional recording instruments were housed 
in huts at some distance from the base, and although the signals 
were automatically recorded he had to visit the huts twice a day, 
blizzard or no blizzard, to change the records. Three new fluxgate 
instruments developed by Gerard were, like the magnetographs, 
supported on a marble slab surmounting a strong wooden framework 
frozen into the ground by pouring water into gravel packed round 
the legs. These instruments were connected by cables to the main 
scientific hut where they recorded visually by pen and ink on a 
moving paper. Thus the scientific staff were immediately made aware 
of any change in the geomagnetic field. Some trouble was caused 
by the fact that the quick-run clockwork drive had not been oiled 
with a low-temperature lubricant, and by noise on records during 
high winds. 

GLACIOLOGY: A survey of the movement of the McMurdo Ice Shelf 
was initiated by Brooke but taken over by Macdonald during the 
first winter. Markers consisting of snow cairns surmounted by 
oil drums were set up at strategic points in order to facilitate the 
noting of, for example, the average daily rate of movement, the 
disposal of the shelf ice near Scott Base, the thinning of the McMurdo 
Shelf, and the buckling of the Shelf at Scott Base. 

GRAVITY: Hatherton’s gravimetric survey covered a wide area 
within a radius of several hundred miles of the base. He several 
times travelled on the Beaver supplying the field parties to take 
readings on the Ross Ice Shelf and on the Skelton Glacier. 

IONOSPHERE: The aerials for Sandford’s ionosonde equipment made 
at the University of Canterbury were supported on two 80-ft masts 
120 ft from the main science hut. Little maintenance was required, 
but after one mid-winter blizzard the aerial had to be lowered, and as 
the broken halyard tail had wrapped round the halyard, Sandford had 
to climb the mast, in complete darkness, to disentangle it. There was 
some electrical interference from several sources, but by appropriate 
programming serious losses in the output of data were prevented. 

SEISMOLOGY: The seismometers were located in a hut about 200 
yards from the base proper, the signals being transmitted by cable 
to the main hut and recorded on film. In 1957 some 800 quakes 
were recorded, only a few of which originated in the Ross Sea area. 

METEOROLOGY: The usual regular observations began on 1 March 
1957, and were, provisionally, the responsibility of Balham, met- 
observer of the New Zealand section of the Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 
They comprised temperature, pressure, wind velocity, humidity, 
cloud, and the occurrence of snow, fog, and blizzard (over 33 kt). 
Only the measurement of humidity was adversely affected by the 
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peculiar Antarctic conditions. During the first winter (April-August) 
the minimum temperature recorded was — 58.7°F (in July) and the 
maximum — 4.5°F (in May and August). Maximum wind velocity was 
80 knots (in June) and blizzards were recorded on 34 of the 1 53 
days. The temperatures were, surprisingly, much lower than at 
McMurdo, only a couple of miles away, where the minimum was 
— 42°F, 

The sunshine recorder used by Macdonald for his radiation measure- 
ments was that used by Scott’s ‘‘Discovery’”’ expedition in 1902-04. 
Macdonald also undertook the sea-level measurements (tides and 
seasonal variations). His gauge lay on the sea bed in 20 ft of water 
under 15 ft of sea-ice, and it was only by the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity and immeasurable patience that he succeeded in preventing 
the icing up of the clockwork mechanism*, 

There were the usual blizzards. On 14 June, for example, the 
wind velocity for the day was about 40 knots with gusts up to 80 
knots or 93 mph. In such conditions the essential outdoor jobs were 
decidedly unpleasant. On_ this day Marsh and Carlyon took some 
food to the pups. Faint whimperings came from within a drifted-up 
kennel, which had to be smashed open. The two pups were weak 
and cold after being two days trapped inside. Outside, the dogs 
kept on top of the snow, but this reduced the usable length of the 
6-ft chains to 2 ft or less, and it required 12 hours of toil to shift 
the dogs to a new position, where they were once more spanned 
above worry level. 

The buildings stood up well to these batterings. Drift built up to 
such an extent that one could walk up on to the hut roofs, and snow 
penetrated into the covered-way. Sledges and supplies of seal meat 
for the dogs were covered by several feet of hard-packed snow, and 
the aircraft as well as the huts on the airfield were almost, in some 
cases completely, buried. All that could be seen of the Auster was 
the tip of one end of the propeller. This was a useful lesson, and 
the necessary adjustments were soon made by a team strong in 
handymen of experience and resource. 

Such minor troubles, and the much more serious one of a fire at 
McMurdo which destroyed the Americans’ garage and its workshop, 
led to the cementing of an even warmer friendship between the men 
at the two bases. American fire losses, for example, were made up 
from New Zealand stocks; and in return, among many other forms 
of assistance, the Americans showed fortnightly movies at Scott Base. 

Only about a month before the eagerly-awaited return of the sun, 
a helicopter which had been on a routine moonlight flight in — 30° 


*For details of the scientific programme, see New Zealand I.G.Y. Antarctic Expeditions, Scott Base and Hallett 
Station, T. Hatherton. N.Z. D.S.I.R. Bulletin 140, 1961. 
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weather was returning to McMurdo to refuel when it crashed into 
the ice half a mile from the base and burst into flames. Five men 
escaped with more or less serious injuries but Nelson R. Cole, an 
aviation machinist’s mate, was killed. Dr Marsh stayed at McMurdo 
for some days to help the American doctors in this crisis. 

' The sun was due on 20 August 1957. A few days before, on 17 
August, the men at Scott Base were thrilled to see the sunshine 
illumining the top 500 ft of Mt Riicker away to the west; and on 
the 19th Claydon and Miller, flying at 2,500 ft over McMurdo Sound, 
saw the sun itself low on the northern horizon. A run of blizzard 
weather now made this sort of pre-vision impossible, and in any 
case the hills to the north prevented any sighting of the sun until 
it rose much higher. But on the 23rd Cranfield, aloft in the Auster, 
caught a glimpse of the sun through cloud. So men with dog teams 
went out on the sea ice, others climbed the 7oo ft Observation Hill, 
and they too saw the sun—and rejoiced. 

_ Early in September Mulgrew and an American technician ran out 
a telephone line over the 2 miles of hillside between Scott Base and 
McMurdo. 

_ Hillary was keen to try out the vehicles and equipment which 
would be used during the summer field operations, and to toughen 
up both dogs and men. So on 9 September Marsh and Warren with 
one dog team sledged to Cape Royds and then 30 miles across the 
bay ice to the western side of McMurdo Sound. 

Between 11 and 23 September, Brooke and Gunn, also with one 
dog team, and accompanied by Miller and Carlyon with two dog teams 
as far as the Stranded Moraines, sledged across McMurdo Sound and 
made up the Blue Glacier, Of this more anon. Miller and Carlyon 
meanwhile moved north and linked up with Marsh and Warren. 
The four men made another attempt to force a way up the Ferrar 
Glacier without success, and then sledged north to Cape Bernacchi 
and on to beyond Gneiss Point. They encountered a violent 2-day 
blizzard on 19-20 September, but next day sledged the remaining 
32 miles back to Scott Base in under 7 hours. They had covered 
175 miles in under a fortnight. 

On ro September Hillary, Bates, Ellis, Mulgrew, and Orr set 
out to replenish the depot at Butter Point and to establish a 1,000 |b 
depot at Gneiss Point. They discovered several boxes apparently 
discarded by Scott in 1902-3. This team used the Ferguson tractors 
which had been modified for Antarctic work, and covered 161 miles 
in 8 days without any mechanical failures. The expedition had five 
Ferguson tractors, originally typical farm tractors Model TE 20, 
which had been made available by Massey-Ferguson Ltd. They were 
modified to some extent in the United Kingdom after Hillary and 
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Miller, back from their journey south on Theron, had spent a week 
in Norway in April 1956 with Pratt of the projected crossing party, 
experimenting with various combinations of skis and tracks. In New 
Zealand they were further modified: chain tracks as used in Norway 
were fitted, tubular handles provided for the brake levers, brake 
drums treated, etc. They were taken south on Endeavour and were 
used round the clock during the haul from the ship to Pram Point. 
Admittedly they had ‘‘neither the traction, power, speed or com- 
fort’’ of a weasel, but ‘‘for rugged and economical base operation 
they were excellent’’.® 

For the southern journey now projected, the three tractors to be 
taken were further modified. A half-gallon tank was made up and 
fitted, an extra set of batteries plugged in, and U-shaped crash-bars 
fitted. A canvas cab was constructed on an angle-iron framework 
and provided with perspex windows at the front and a small one on 
each side. 

Another contribution to the forthcoming major depot-laying 
journey was the construction of the ‘‘caboose’’. This two-bunk 
fibreboard and canvas contraption was designed to be towed by a 
weasel and heated by the weasel’s exhaust gases. The caboose drew 
much ribald comment, but it worked well. _ 

On 15 September Ayres, Douglas, Balham, and Sandford began a 
journey to Cape Crozier, but a succession of blizzards slowed progress 
so severely that it was 10 days later before they reached the Emperor 
rookery. It had a population of approximately 1,000 as well as newly- 
hatched chicks. The return journey—with three unhatched eggs—was 
made in 3 days. 

The longer journey mentioned above, by Brooke and Gunn to the 
Blue Glacier, south of the Ferrar, had an interesting result. The two 
men had a dog team and a metal-shod Greenland sledge, more suited 
for rough ice work, they thought, than the other dog sledges with 
their plastic runners. They succeeded in penetrating westward to what 
was then thought to be the head of the Blue Glacier. Here they saw 
an apparently snow-filled valley extending far to the south. The maps of 
the ‘“Discovery’’ expedition, 56 years before, had shown in this area 
a great 25-mile long “‘snow valley’’ extending as far south as 78° 10’ S; 
but the maps of Scott’s last expedition, 1910-13, completely dis- 
carded this valley and replaced it by “‘low foothills’’. Brooke and 
Gunn knew of the contradictory maps and had seen the general trend 
of the glacier pattern during reconnaissance flights in the previous 
autumn. In fact Gunn had suggested, as early as 27 March 1957, the 
possibility of being landed by helicopter on the upper reaches of the 
Blue Glacier and then fending for themselves with a manhauling 
sledge. The discovery on 1 April, ona Beaver flight, that there was no 
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sea ice off the Koettlitz, made this plan clearly foolhardy, especially 
as the flight revealed that they ‘‘would have a hell of a job hauling 
the sledge over the rough Koettlitz’’, 10 

Geologist H. T. Ferrar of the ‘“Discovery’’ expedition 1902-04 
must be given credit for first drawing attention to this ‘‘snow valley’’ 
as he called it.1t In early December 1902 Armitage led a 21-man 
western party up the “‘glaciated valley’’12 which Ferrar was already 
calling ‘‘the blue glacier’’. The whole team camped for some days 
at what was then regarded as the head of the glacier. Armitage writes of 
‘fan extensive plateau with one arm stretching away to the southward 
between the Royal Society Range and its foothills’’.1? He adds, ‘‘The 
whole source of supply’’ (for the Blue Glacier) ‘‘appeared to come 
from the mountains in front of us.’’ 

When Armitage and 11 others set off on 9 December to attack 
the upper Ferrar via Descent Pass, Koettlitz, Ferrar, and 7 others 
remained in this area till the 14th before returning down glacier to 
the ship. Ferrar in his field diary! on 4 December referred to the 
southward-trending feature mentioned by Armitage as a “marked 
valley’’. On the sth he wrote, “‘Travelled 23 miles over a very 
gradual slope. Emerged into a broad valley almost flat between the 
foothills and the main range. The valley is about 6 miles broad and 
the hills on either side are roughly 1,000 ft above the top of the ice 
at the centre. The valley is very open to the south, but much could 
not be seen owing to the clouds . . . The snow where we are camped 
is rather soft and granular and no ice has been struck in sounding.”’ 

In his geological report Ferrar wrote, ‘‘From the floor of the 
Snow Valley the snow sloped steeply up to the rock face at an in- 
clination which was too great for us to get the sledges up. Leaving 
them at the bottom of the slope for a couple of hours . . . we obtained 
specimens without mishap.’’?° 

“The Snow Valley’’, wrote Ferrar, ‘‘which was parallel to the 
base of Royal Society Range, has at one time fed five or six valley 
glaciers which flowed out eastward into Discovery Gulf. All except 
the Blue Glacier have been broken across by diminution of ice 
supply.’’*® Photos by Skelton taken in early December 1902 show 
this snow or nevé valley but not in any detail.1” 

However, when Griffith Taylor looked west and north-west from 
Terminus Mount, 78° 10’ S, 164° E, north of the Koettlitz Glacier 
on 1 March 1911, he was convinced that ‘‘no lateral ‘snow valley’ 
existed below the scarp such as had been indicated in earlier maps.’’18 
It had been intended that Taylor’s four-man team should investigate 
this “‘peculiar longitudinal valley below the Royal Society Mountains’’, 
but this could not be done because of a delay due to very rough ice 
on the lower Koettlitz Glacier, and from the nearest position reached 
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it appeared that it “‘did not exist as a single valley, but rather as an 
indefinite group of low foothills with some hint of low valleys between, 
running away from and not parallel to the escarpment.’’!® 

Now the airmen of 1957 had rediscovered the ‘‘Snow Valley’’ of 
Ferrar’s map, and Brooke and Gunn set off with great interest along 
the snow surface of the southern-trending valley. On 15 September 
they climbed a 5,700-ft hill on the watershed between the Blue and 
Hobbs Glaciers. Next day they moved on south, the cumbersome 
sledge proving heavy to pull on the hard spring snow surface, in places 
also very rough. They camped at Catacomb Hill and dida good survey 
station on the hill on the 17th. Brooke describes the ascent as ‘‘a 
pleasant scramble’’ though a temperature of —25°r with no sun was 
admittedly ‘“very cold’’.2° 

On the 18th they made camp on the north-western side of the 
glacier and then climbed to the col subsequently named Armitage 
Saddle, which overlooks the Howchin, a short glacier flowing south- 
east towards the Koettlitz. From a hill about a mile and a half to the 
east of the saddle (mot Wright’s Terminus Mount) they obtained a 
clear view of the terrain. After 2 days of strong wind during which 
they had difficulty in keeping their tent anchored, they sledged down 
on the 20th and camped on the northern side of the E.W. part of the 
Blue under G4. Next day they set off down the lower Blue Glacier, 
reached the Strand Moraines on the 21st, and arrived at Scott 
Base on the 23rd, now getting their first cloudless view of the Royal 
Society Range, after a very strenuous day’s sledging. ‘‘One of us had 
to push at the handle-bars most of the day,’’ wrote Brooke, ‘‘and from 
Cape Armitage on we progressed in 20-30 yd spurts. The sledge 
might have been a lump of concrete.’ 

As a result of this Brooke-Gunn discovery and more detailed ex- 
ploration of the area later by New Zealand geological teams, the 
valley is now known to be the upper portion of the Blue Glacier. 
The glacier originates in 78° 10’ S, and flows north, fed by the Salient 
and other glaciers rising in the Royal Society Range, as far as 77° 50’ S, 
a distance of about 20 miles, before turning east and discharging, 10 
miles further on, into McMurdo Sound. The description, cited above, 
by Ferrar, who became a New Zealand citizen in 1915 and died here 
in 1932, is a remarkably accurate one. 

At the beginning of October, Miller, Carlyon, Gunn, and Mac- 
donald with two dog teams sledged north to Cape Evans and Cape 
Royds. They spent a day cleaning up Shackleton’s Cape Royds hut, 
but Scott’s hut at Cape Evans was found to be almost completely 
filled with ice and snow. All these sledging trips gave useful experience 
to the men who would be making the long journeys planned for the 
summer season which was now at hand. 











Chapter VII 


HEADING SOUTH 


All was now ready for the main summer journeys. First away on 
4 October 1957 was the Northern Party, whose long journey will 
be outlined in a later chapter. At 4.30 p.m. on 14 October Hillary 
climbed into the leading tractor and moved off followed by Balham 
and Mulgrew driving the other two Fergusons. Ellis drove the weasel 
which, drawing a sledge with the caboose, brought up the rear of 
this motley-looking procession. In all, the vehicles drew seven sledges. 
Admiral Dufek and others had come over from McMurdo to bid the 
New Zealand team farewell, but everything was very casual and 
completely matter-of-fact. 


Four days later, on the 18th, Cranfield flew Miller and Marsh with 
6 of their 18 dogs to the Skelton Depot, where a difficult landing 
was made in a ‘‘freakish’’ wind, just east of the depot. There had 
been an accumulation of about 30 inches of snow since the depot 
was laid 9 months before. The temperature was —23°F. Late the 
same day six more dogs were flown in. The rest of the dogs, the 
sledges, and more stores were brought in by the Beaver about 8 p.m. 
and on a fourth flight just before midnight Bates was flown in to 
join the team. 


At 7 a.m. on 20 October the tractor party, which had been held 
up by vehicle trouble, joined Miller, Marsh, and Bates at the Skelton 
Depot. They were 180 miles on their way. Bates (who had been ill 
with influenza) and Ellis now tackled some badly-needed repairs to 
the weasel before both parties set off up the Skelton Glacier, the dogs at 
g a.m. and the tractors at 5 p.m. on 22 October. Now it was the 
dog teams which were soon in trouble. The glacier surface was 
extremely slippery and again and again the sledges capsized—13 cap- 
sizes in 18 miles. The tractors, Bates with them now, managed the 
difficult surface much more easily, and it took them only 44 hours 
to reach their next camp half way up the glacier, opposite Moraine 
Bluff. The dog teams took 7 hours. 


Next day low cloud and falling snow, and the knowledge that there 
were crevasses hereabouts, enforced a lie up on both parties. On 
the 24th the tractors, roped together for added safety in the blizzard 
conditions which soon prevailed, reached the next camp 20 miles 
further on, opposite Clinker Bluff and just before the steepest part 
of the glacier. The dog drivers were again in difficulties. Some- 
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New Zealand tractors parked on the plateau. 
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Miller and Marsh: Camp near the Alexandra Mountains, January 1958. 


Darwin party country. Ayres looking north from Mt Henderson across the 
Darwin Mountains: Mt Longhurst in distance. 
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times the driver could not even see his own lead dog. At one stage 
the tractors passed the stationary dog teams at a distance of only 
20 yards, but did not see the chagrined Miller and Marsh ‘enveloped 
in a blinding sheet of snow’’.t It took Miller and Marsh an hour and 
a half to erect their tent. 

On the 25th the tractors moved on up the Lower Staircase, often 
with “‘great holes and thinly covered slots’’2 on both sides of them. 
It was a steep climb which tested the tractors to the full. They made 
camp on the Landing, after a difficult 12 miles, at 2,680 ft. 

Next day Miller and Marsh arrived at the Landing camp. They 
had spent the night of the 24th a mere 2 miles from their previous 
camp at Moraine Bluff after 4 hours of strenuous work. It was late 
on the 26th before they were heard by Hillary and Mulgrew in a 
searching weasel, and finally reached the tractor camp on the Landing. 
It was Miller’s turn to be suffering from a heavy cold. 

Sunday the 27th was a day of rest. The temperature was at times 
above zero, but they were enveloped in mist and snow in an area 
liberally infested with crevasses. The softer surfaces, too, were 
difficult for the tractors. 

On the 28th the dogs set off at 8 a.m. The tractors followed an 
hour later, keeping to the dog tracks when the drivers could see 
them in the near white-out conditions. At times Hillary, walking 
warily ahead, “‘had to bend down practically to the snow to identify 
the tracks’’#. He knew from aerial reconnaissance and the reports of 
Brooke’s dog teams in late January that to reach the Upper Staircase 
leading to the Plateau they would have to round Stepaside Spur in 
a heavily crevassed area. Fortunately Ellis had been with Brooke and 
was able to suggest the least dangerous route. On the Upper Staircase 
the grade was steep, sometimes requiring relaying, and crevasse zones 
‘‘loomed out of the mist’’ with uncomfortable frequency. But the 
sighting of a flag planted by Miller and Marsh was reassuring, and 
the tractors joined the dogs after a 15 mile day in which they had 
risen several thousand feet. 

Next day the dogs were unable to move ina blizzard, but the tractors 
set off at 10.30 a.m. and were soon in bright sunlight on the glacier 
nevé. The Beaver flew in overhead and Claydon gave the exact 
position where he had landed Ayres and Carlyon, with their dog 
teams, 3 miles from the already established Plateau Depot. The 
surface at the depot itself had been too rough to permit a landing. 
Now the tractors began climbing towards the Portal, beyond which 
lay the Polar Plateau. When they camped after covering nearly 
25 miles in the day their altitude was approximately 7,000 ft, and 
they were within about 17 miles of the Plateau Depot. Their general 
direction at this stage had been west-north-west and at some time 
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during this period they had crossed the 160th meridian and were 
in Australian Antarctic Territory. 

But it was 2 days later, the 31st, before Hillary and his tractor 
men reached the Ayres-Carlyon tent. On the 30th they had made a 
mere 24 miles. Now the deep feeling of relief and satisfaction that the 
hardest part of their long journey was over was tempered by anxiety 
about the dog teams still toiling up the slopes somewhere behind 
them. A pause here was inevitable while further supplies were 
flown in, but it was frustrating to sit out several days of overcast 
weather and low temperatures during which flying was impossible. 
None of the tractor men were feeling really fit: Hillary suspected 
a mild attack of carbon monoxide poisoning from inadequate ventila- 
tion of the caboose. 

Miller and Marsh joined them on 2 November, with Miller still 
far from well. Back on the Landing and the Upper Staircase they had 
had ‘‘no visibility, no landmarks, no sunshine, and uphill’’,* with 
a temperature of —24°r. So it was a joyful reunion. There were 
now 9 men and 30 dogs at the camp, 290 miles from Scott Base and 
8,200 ft up. And on the 3rd the weather cleared. At 8 a.m. the 
Beaver arrived bringing four more dogs and drums of fuel. More 
flights followed and the whole party worked at top speed to shift 
the fuel and food from the original Plateau Depot the few miles 
to the new site. 

On 3 November, which began so well, Ellis strained his back 
while lifting the draw-bar of a tractor: how seriously was not known. 
Hillary and Mulgrew returned to Scott Base to check on conditions 
there; and Balham, who was anxious to resume his biological work, 
went with them. It became obvious that Ellis required medical 
attention and he was flown to Scott Base on the sth. To fill the gap 
left, temporarily it was hoped, by his departure, a replacement was 
in sight, Derek Wright. Derek had been the photographer in the 
1956-57 summer party, and had proved a handy man with a tractor. 
He was due at Scott Base again shortly in the same capacity, and with 
American co-operation his arrival was brought forward to 7 November. 
Hillary was still at base on the 9th when Mulgrew, who had rejoined 
the tractor party after a few days at base, fell from the roof of the 
caboose onto the draw-bar, and it was feared that he had fractured 
some ribs. So two of the ‘‘old firm’’ of four were now at least 
temporarily out of action. 

The day before, 8 November, the two dog parties (Miller-Marsh 
and Ayres-Carlyon) had pushed off to establish a route to the 
projected site of Depot 480 before setting out on exploratory journeys 
of their own. Their direction for the first 10 miles was north-west, 
then 30 miles to the west so as to avoid the crevassing to be expected at 
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the head of the eastward flowing Mulock, Darwin, Byrd, and Nimrod 
Glaciers. Only then, therefore, did the direction become south-south- 
west. At this stage they were only 10 miles south of Scott Base. 

The plane which flew Hillary back to the Plateau Depot on 10 
November brought Mulgrew out to Scott Base. Examination dis- 
closed three fractured ribs, so Mulgrew was replaced in the field 
by his fellow radio-operator Ted Gawn. Wright and Gawn reached 
Plateau Depot that night. 

To cap a series of mishaps, it was now Hillary’s turn to go down 
with flu, but the tractors set off on the 12th, also, as the dogs had 
done, heading west. The gi was very heavy for the Ferguson 
tractors in the soft snow. The two new drivers lacked the experience 
of Ellis and Mulgrew, and only by much experimental rearranging 
of the sledges to secure the maximum traction could any progress 
be made at all. After 2 hours’ hard work the train had covered 4} 
miles. It was something like 200 miles to the site for Depot 480— 
and the Pole was 900 miles away. The only good news was a report 
from Miller that the dog drivers had found better going 25 miles 
ahead. 

By 16 November, Hillary was better and progress, though still 
slow, was also better: 18 miles that day and 30 the next. The surface 
hardened and the Fergusons came into their own. On the 18th in a 
full scale blizzard they made 22 miles and camped next morning 
105 miles from the Plateau Depot with less than 100 miles to go 
to reach *'480’’, planned to be at 80° S, 148° E. But the cold was 
intense on the plateau. Hillary describes them as “‘iced up from head 
to foot and with bitterly cold hands and feet.’’® 

The tractors had now caught up with the dogs but were 7 or 
8 miles further to the west as Miller had reported some crevasses. 
He had fallen into one up to his armpits and so the tractors had 
kept to a western (inland) route for a longer period than the dogs, 
in order to avoid the danger. Even now, it must be remembered, 
the general direction was considerably west of south. 

More problems arrived with 23 November. This was completely 
‘new’ country only seen before by sketchy air reconnaissance, 
and to their surprise they were now rising steadily in an area marked 
by increasingly large ice hummocks. Hillary, driving the weasel, 
noticed that the Fergusons ahead of him were breaking through a 
number of small crevasses. He accelerated to catch up with the 
tractors and rounded a hummock at speed to see the three tractors 
halted, the middle one lying over at a sharp angle with its left-hand 
track deep in a crevasse. Probing disclosed several thinly bridged 
crevasses at right angles to the route. After carefully—and labori- 
ously—moving the other vehicles and sledges out of the obvious danger 
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zone, they succeeded—just—in drawing the middle tractor back on to 
a safer surface, leaving behind it *‘a huge void large enough to absorb 
a house’’.é 

When they took off again it was in a north-westerly direction 
to escape the crevassed area. Confidence gradually returned and then 
Bates felt his tractor slump. Hillary, probing, uncovered what he 
calls a “‘magnificent’’ crevasse, 8 ft wide and with no bottom visible. 
Two vehicles were on one side of it and two on the other. They 
decided to camp, and while they were digging a small hole to bed 
the end of a corner pole, the crust collapsed to reveal ‘‘a black 
hole underneath’’. They had barely had time to erect their tent on a 
safer spot when a storm swept up, and it was the 25th before they 
were able to press on to the north-west for about 7 miles to clear 
this belt of crevasses and then return to the south-westerly course. Now 
they were in the area where it was planned to site Depot 480, and as 
soon as they found a suitable position, in a broad basin, at 6 p.m. 
on 25 November, they stopped. The four dog teams joined them here 
on 28 November. On the 29th, a day of cloudless sky, they were 
able to fix their position as 79° 51° 30” S, 148° 02’ E. On this day 
Murray Ellis rejoined the party, in good trim once more. All were 
now kept busy repairing tractors and sledges, arranging loads for 
the next stage of their journeys and, in general, planning for the 
work ahead. 

Another 230 miles would bring the 10 men to the site decided 
on for the vital Depot 7oo, the stocking of which for Dr Fuchs and 
his crossing team was the major task entrusted to the New Zealanders 
by the British Committee. Reports from Fuchs made it clear that 
his route south from the Weddell Sea was proving a more difficult 
one than the route south from the Ross Sea, and at this time his 
Sno-cats were running ro days, or 200 miles, behind schedule. 
It seemed likely that the New Zealanders stocking Depot 700 would 
have time on their hands. 

So some adjustment of plans took place. There now appeared to be 
no need for Ayres and Carlyon to sledge right to Depot zoo: their 
proposed field of operations, the Darwin Mountains in 79° fo’ S, 
was almost due east of Depot 480. Miller and Marsh were on tenter- 
hooks to reach the new country they were to explore west of the 
Queen Alexandra Range in 84—85° S. And to Hillary the beckoning 
Pole was now irresistible. 

So early in December all three parties set out on their several 
ways. Miller, Marsh, and their dogs were first away on 1 December, 
a little disappointed because Hillary could not spare them more 
support than that provided by the vehicle miles of one drum of fuel: 
they had hoped that the tractors might have laid a supply depot for 
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them roo miles or so south-east of Depot 700 and so expanded the area 
of their survey. Their first task now was to erect a cairn to indicate 
the site for Midway Depot at 81° 30’ S, about 100 miles south of 
Depot Joo. 

The tractors followed on the evening of 6 December. Mulgrew, 
to his joy, had now also rejoined the tractor team. And an extra 
hand had been added: Douglas Mackenzie, who had gone south from 
New Zealand as a press man, now found himself driving a Ferguson 
towards the still non-existent Depot zoo. So now there were six 
men with the tractor team: Hillary, Bates, Ellis, Mulgrew, Wright, 
and Mackenzie. On their first day out of 480, at a meal and radio- 
sked halt, Scott Base relayed a radio message from the New Zealand 
Ross Sea Committee which to Hillary at least was a body blow: “‘. .. 
Depot joo must not be left unmanned. . . . In view of many un- 
certainties which cannot be resolved yet, the Ross Sea Committee 
cannot at present agree with your proposals. We feel, for instance, 
we must await the actual establishment of D 700 and Fuchs’ arrival 
at South Ice after which his future movements might be more clearly 
indicated.’’? 

The tractor party left without delay. Hillary (he tells us with 
engaging candour) “‘in a black mood . . . thrashed the vehicle along’’ 
and in spite of being ‘‘almost numb with lack of sleep and the cold’’ 
they made a record day’s run of 52 miles before they made their next 
camp at 9.30 a.m. on 7 December. 

Ayres and Carlyon with their dogs left 480 the day after the 
tractors and sledged due east towards a depot which had been estab- 
lished by the New Zealand Antarctic Flight at Westhaven Nunatak. 
We must return to the story of the two dog team parties later. 

The tractors were now chugging almost due south and on 9 
December they came to the cairn marking the site for Midway 
Depot. By midnight the depot was established in 81° 30’ S, 146° 09’ E. 
As well as food and fuel, one sledge was dropped here. Next day 
a message from Miller warned of “‘harmless’’ crevasses ahead. They 
set off at 8 p.m. but 10 miles out the lead tractor was on the far 
side of a large crevasse “‘plunging down into hidden depths’’.§ 
Footprints showed that the dogs and their drivers had passed over 
the snow bridge unharmed. But the tractor men discovered when 
they probed around that they were in a maze of crevasses. They 
roped the tractors together to stop any one from falling too far. 
With all their care, Ellis went through a bridge up to his hips. But 
after 84 hours of further probing, flagging, repairing, twisting, and 
turning they cleared the dangerous area, which was 3 miles across. 
It was now 6.30 a.m. on 11 December and at 8 a.m. Hillary decided 
to camp. 
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By now the weasel was showing ominous signs of impending 
decease. The mechanics diagnosed a *‘Timpkin roller bearing com- 
pletely wrecked’’. They worked on it for 54 hours and were then 
mildly hopeful, but after half'a mile next day “‘Smoke started emerging 
from the cab as the (“home-made’ replacement) bearing became red 
hot and there was an imminent danger of fire’’®. Nothing more 
could be done and the weasel was “‘left to the icy wastes’’. The 
Fergusons would have to take the whole load, now 8 or 9 tons. 


On 13 December, after further encounters with crevasses, the 
six men crossed a ridge and found themselves in a great basin which 
stretched to the horizon, with a snow surface on which the tractors 
made slower and slower progress, then bogged down completely. 
There was nothing for it but relaying. Once out of the basin, however, 
the surface hardened and ordinary progress was resumed. Then, 
suddenly, more crevasses. The lead tractor ‘‘gave a terrific lurch’’ 
but levelled out. Nerves were frayed and at 11 a.m. they called a 


halt. 


When the journey began again early on the 14th there were only 
41 miles to go. By 1 p.m. they had covered 33 of them but now there 
were more crevasses. Hillary was driving the first tractor when, he 
writes, “‘suddenly there was a thud beneath me and my tractor 
tipped steeply backwards . . . The bridge had gone and I was going 
with it! For a few awful moments we teetered on the lip of the 
crevasse, with the tracks clawing at the edge and the nose high in 
the air. Then the extra bit of power told and we seemed literally 
to climb up the wall of the crevasse and thump to a level keel on 
the far side.’’ 


That was enough for one day. On the 15th Bates, driving the lead 
tractor, came to a big crevasse, bridged but not, by the look of it, 
at all securely. A probing search revealed no alternative safer route 
and Bates shot forward on to the bridge—to the middle of it—the 
front wheels were grasping the far side. There was a tearing sound, 
the bridge collapsed, and the tractor began to sink back. The last 
few inches of the cab caught on the far edge, and the tractor hung 
perilously above the gaping hole. Hillary shouted down to Jim Bates 
and records his reply, ‘‘Yes, I’m all right, but I don’t like the view.’’ 


And he clambered out to safety. The other two tractors managed 
somehow to extricate the poised tractor from its desperate position, 
and the train moved on. Seven or 8 more miles and they saw ahead 
the black dot of a tent and then Miller and Marsh coming out to 
meet them. It was 1 p.m. on 15 December. The 230 miles from 
Depot 480 had taken 9 days, about 25 miles a day. The site was 
730 miles from Scott Base, soo miles from the Pole. 
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Five days were spent, when the weather permitted, doing vehicle 
maintenance, rearranging sledge loads and stocking Base joo with 
supplies flown in by the New Zealand Beaver. Claydon got through 
on 18 December with news, mail, and half a ton of supplies. Cranfield 
brought in another load next day, and Claydon came again that 
night. 

At 9.30 a.m. that day, also, Miller and Marsh set off with their 
two dog teams heading south-east towards then unknown country. 

On the 2oth Cranfield came in again, and Mackenzie went back 
with him to Scott Base. 

Meanwhile, where was Fuchs? His reports had been fragmentary 
and reserved, but it did not seem that he was at all likely to reach 
the Pole before New Year. The task committed to New Zealand had 
been carried out. Hillary, Bates, Ellis, Mulgrew, and Wright had 
enough fuel, just, to get their three tractors to the Pole. In an emer- 
gency they could drop one tractor, and, as Hillary comments, they 
had a manhauling sledge and “‘if all else failed . . . could walk the 
last 100 miles’’. 

Hillary sent a message via the Pole station to Fuchs which included 
the words, “‘intend heading south-west with three Fergusons to 
try and clear crevasse areas and get clear running towards Pole. 
I don’t know how far we will get’’. He also informed the Ross Sea 
Committee in Wellington of his intention to travel further south than 
Depot joo. And at 8.30 p.m. on the 2oth the tractor team set off. 

Next day a further message to Fuchs made it quite clear that the 
New Zealanders hoped to reach the Pole, but added, ‘‘Will scrub 
southward jaunt if vehicles and fuel can be used in any way to 
expedite your safe crossing either by a further depot or anything 
else you suggest.’’ 

They were not done with crevasses by any means and on the night 
of 22-23 December the caboose—at the tail of the procession—was 
suspended precariously over an enormous hole. More careful per- 
suasion by all three tractors dragged it out, not irreparably damaged, 
on to firm ice. With difficulty the sledges behind it were drawn to 
safer ground. Hillary explains why no photo record is available of 
this unpleasant situation. All the cameras were inside the caboose and 
‘nobody was at all anxious to get them out as a slight change in 
balance might tip the caboose over on its side with disastrous 
consequences’ ’.1° 

At last they were out of the crevasse zone and on Christmas Eve 
when they tuned in on Radio New Zealand and heard messages from 
their kith and kin, they were on 84° 21’ S, 139° 36’ E, and all was 
going well. On Boxing Day they reached 85° 10’ S, 335 miles from 
the Pole. At this time Fuchs had just left his advanced base, South 
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Ice, which was further from the American Amundsen-Scott station 
at the South Pole than Depot 700 was. Hillary was already 5 days and 
175 miles on his way from 700 to the Pole. 

And now the miles were coming quickly: 44.5 on the night of 
26-27 December, then nightly mileages of 41, 44.2, 44.5, 36.22, 
and on the night of 1-2 January 1958, 27.7. 

They now had one thought, the Pole. At 8 a.m. on the morning 
of 3 January they had covered another 30 miles. After breakfast they 
made their first direct radio contact with Fuchs, who gave his position 
as 84° 30’ S, 380 miles from the Pole. Instead of turning in as usual 
for sleep, the New Zealanders pushed on south. At 8 p.m. on 3 
January they sighted a black dot far ahead. It was a flag. Then a line of 
flags which must surely mark some outlying feature of the American 
Pole Station. By their reckoning they were within about 10 miles of 
the Pole. But they were now ‘“‘deadly tired’’ after 24 hours travelling: 
it might take them many hours to locate the actual station, so they 
radioed to Scott Base the magic word RHUBARB—and went to sleep. 

Off again at 9.30 in the morning of the 4th. Two hours later, as 
they crested a great fold in the ice cap, they saw a round dome which 
could only be one thing, the South Pole station. And at noon they 
saw ‘‘a reddish beetle’’ coming out to meet them. In no time they 
were at the station and surrounded by jubilant friends. 

The New Zealand team’s stay at the Pole was a short one. They 
went to the pictures that night! And in the morning they were flown 
back to Scott Base in U.S. Navy Neptune aircraft—all but Peter 
Mulgrew who stayed behind to help the crossing party by operating 
the radio in the caboose to keep them in touch with Scott Base. Peter 
soon became very much at home with his American hosts, one of 
whom says that he “‘immediately fell into the hearts of all the men. . . 
he is a real fine bloke. We all wish he could stay for the winter.’’!! 

There was one jarring note. In the original plans of the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition there was no suggestion that the New Zealand 
supporting party should make any attempt to reach the Pole. (Neither, 
for that matter, was there any suggestion that New Zealanders should 
descend the Darwin Glacier, or explore the area west of the line of 
peaks skirting the Ross Ice Shelf.) But when Hillary and his four 
companions did reach the Pole, a fortnight, as it happened, before 
Fuchs and his men, some newspaper men, avid for sensation, saw in 
Hillary’s journey south with his tiring farm tractors a deliberate 
attempt to rob the Commonwealth team of the glory of being the 
first to reach the South Pole “‘by land’’ since Amundsen and Scott. 
“The Race to the Pole’’ became outsize headline news. 

The facts are plain. The New Zealand team by a combination of 


luck and good judgment finished well ahead of time the task allotted 
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to it. The crossing party, through no fault of its own, was well 
behind time. So Hillary found himself at Depot 7oo, less than 500 
miles from the Pole—the Pole of every man’s dream—with nothing 
to do but to wait quite likely well over a month till the crossing 
party should itself reach Depot 700. But were he to move on south 
he could carry out further useful trail blazing for Fuchs. Under these 
circumstances what could any adventure-loving man of action do? 

Back in New Zealand the Ross Sea Committee, not fully informed 
of all the circumstances, heard with some disquiet rumours of this 
proposed departure from the scheduled programme. The committee 
was also dubious about the extent of subsidiary party plans, especially 
those for the proposed northern party. But at a meeting of the whole 
committee on 18 November it was agreed that if all the other interested 
parties were in agreement, the Ross Sea Committee would have no 
objection to Hillary’s going on to the Pole.12 

At this date (18 November), despite the unexpected difficulties 
encountered on the preliminary journey between Shackleton on the 
Weddell Sea and the advance base, South Ice, Fuchs planned to leave 
Shackleton again on 24 November, and it seemed reasonable to 
expect that he would reach South Ice by mid-December, the Pole 
early in January, and Depot 700 by the end of that month. Hillary 
was already past his Plateau Depot and nearing the proposed site of 
Depot 480. He could confidently expect to be settled in at 700 by 
mid-December, when Fuchs would probably be no further advanced 
than South Ice. 

On 5 December Hillary told the Ross Sea Committee precisely 
what he hoped to do. ‘‘On establishment of D 700’’, his message 
read, ‘‘the tractors carrying sufficient fuel to reach the Pole will 
continue south to meet Fuchs. Unless Fuchs requires the assistance 
of the vehicles which is unlikely we will continue on after meeting 
him and leave our vehicles at the Pole Station where they can be 
of some use. Admiral Dufek has agreed to evacuate us by air to 
Scott Base. I will join Fuchs at the Plateau Depot and guide him 
down the Skelton and across the Ross Ice Shelf. Present unsuitable 
flying weather indicates that we are unlikely to leave D 7oo before 
Christmas.’’ The committee in its reply urged him to get in contact 
with Fuchs. 

The New Zealanders actually reached D 7oo on 15 December. So 
they would probably have to wait at least a month, probably 6 weeks, 
before the crossing party’s Sno-cats could join them there. 

On 22 December Fuchs sent a message (relayed) to Hillary, 
saying that he was in fact not leaving South Ice till 25 December: 
so the wait at D 700 looked like being longer still. Should he then 
just wait at D 7oo or return by air to Scott Base and wait there, 
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more comfortably, until it was time to set out to meet the crossing 
party? By going further south he would be able to ensure a better 
route for Fuchs’s Sno-cats. There was little doubt what a man of the 
Hillary stamp would want to do. Of his team Mulgrew at least was 
just as keen to push on as he was. The mechanics were not so sure 
of the tractors’ ability to make it to the Pole, or of the adequacy 
of their fuel supply: they had just enough to reach the Pole if they 
could maintain the 1.7 miles per gallon which they had managed so 
far. | 

In fact, the tractor team had moved south on 20 December: as 
Hillary put it on 26 December, ‘‘We are heading hell bent for the 
Pole, God willing and crevasses permitting.’’+ 

Direct contact between Hillary and Fuchs had not yet been estab- 
lished.t14 Mr Bowden, Chairman of the Ross Sea Committee, in- 
formed Hillary that the London Committee were ‘‘happy to fall 
in with any modification of original plans’’ agreed to by Fuchs and 
Hillary. Then Fuchs on 27 December asked Hillary to establish an addit- 
ional fuel depot somewhere south of D 7oo. This was a complete sur- 
prise—and before the message reached Hillary after a 48-hour radio 
blackout'® the New Zealand tractors were already within 240 miles 
of the Pole. Previous messages from Fuchs had given no indication 
of any concern about fuel so Hillary had presumed he was ‘“‘satisfied 
with the depot stocking as arranged’’!®*. Now he assured Fuchs 
that he would arrange to increase the fuel stocks at D 700, and that 
his own vehicles would be at Fuchs’s disposal if he required them. 
In the outcome, no extra fuel was required, although more was 
flown in to D 7oo by Claydon and Lewis on January 16. 

On 3 January the Fergusons were camped beside a red marker 
flag which indicated that they were practically in sight of the Pole 
station. That day Hillary, now in direct radio contact with the crossing 
party, sent Fuchs a personal message suggesting (a little naively) that 
as it was so dangerously late in the summer he should consider 
wintering his vehicles at the Pole, fly out to civilisation for the 
winter, and return to complete the crossing in the summer of 1958-59. 
If, he continued, Fuchs decided to carry on, he would meet him as 
arranged at D zoo. Fuchs decided to carry on and (a little bluntly) 
said so. 

Through a curious combination of errors this personal, private 
exchange of views was made known to the broadcasting service and 
to the press. Blown up to absurd dimensions, it was publicised as a 
‘“‘row’’ between the two men and as such became the news sensation 
of the year. But when Fuchs did reach the Pole, on 20 January, 
the first man to stride forward to meet him was a smiling Ed Hillary. 
And “‘Bunny’’ Fuchs’s first words were ‘‘It’s damn good to see you, 
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Ed.’’47 Those who met Fuchs and Hillary on their return to New 
Zealand realised at once that the two leaders, widely different in 
temperament and interests as they were, were certainly not enemies. 

More cogent arguments could be advanced for a reallocation 
of the Hillary party’s manpower and transport facilities so as to 
have assisted one or more of the subsidiary New Zealand field 
parties: Miller and Marsh in the Queen Elizabeth - Queen Alexandra 
mountains, Ayres and Carlyon in the Darwin Mountains, and the 
northern party whose story still has to be told here. No doubt such 
assistance would have considerably augmented the extensive and 
important discoveries made by these parties, as well as providing 
a safety insurance which in fact did not seem at all likely to be required. 
There was something to be said also for a project dear to the heart 
of the geophysicists but otherwise unattractive, a penetration into 
the apparently featureless west. | 

But it is hard to see how aid to any one of these parties would 
have been possible until Hillary was assured that the crossing party— 
his overriding concern—would not need any further assistance from 
his tractor team. 


THE CROSSING 


When Hillary, Mulgrew, Ellis, Wright, and Bates arrived at 
the Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station on 4 January 1958, the 
first men to reach the Pole by surface travel since Amundsen and 
Scott, Dr Fuchs and his team, including New Zealanders Lowe 
and Haslop, with their Sno-cats and dog teams, were still about 
400 miles from the Pole. The route from the Weddell Sea had proved 
a much tougher one than the route from the Ross Sea. But there 
was no lack of skill or of determination in the crossing party and 
over this last stage of their journey polewards they made good progress, 
averaging about 30 miles a day. By 19 January they were poised for the 
run in to the Pole where the Americans—and Mulgrew—were 
agog to greet them. Just before their arrival on the 20th Dufek, 
Hillary, and Lewis (who with Haslop, Weston, and Williams had 
flown from Shackleton to Scott Base, right across the continent 
in a single-engined Otter) joined the welcoming party. 

Hillary flew back to Scott Base a matter of hours after the crossing 
team’s arrival. The dogs were flown out to Scott Base also. After 
4. days at the Pole the Sno-cats set off again on 24 January along the 
route Hillary’s Fergusons had pioneered and reached Depot 7oo 
on 7 February. Here Hillary joined them and from now on the 
two leaders generally travelled in the leading vehicle, Hillary of 
course acting as guide. They reached Midway on 11 February, D 480 
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on 17 February, passed through the Portal on the 24th and reached 
the Skelton Depot at the foot of the glacier on the 26th. As Fuchs 
put it, ““Ed’s first-hand knowledge saved us many hours of route- 
finding and possible difficulty’’!®, or as Hillary himself wrote: ‘‘my 
job was to use my local knowledge and experience to speed up the 
progress of the party, to keep them out of trouble, and to ensure 
the best possible route from D 700 to Scott Base’’!9. In particular, 
some crevasse areas which had nearly spelt disaster to the New 
Zealand party on its way up the glacier were avoided or traversed 
with much greater safety than could otherwise have been the case. 
‘“Having a road made all the difference, even if it did have a few 
potholes in it.’’?° The “‘potholes’’ were sometimes up to 80 ft across. 

A day of maintenance followed, with a 20-mile advance that night, 
and then on 28 February they camped off Minna Bluff after a run of 
65 miles across the Ice Shelf. Next day, 1 March, in sight of Castle 
Rock and Observation Hill, they made 73 miles, and on 2 March 
drew up in front of Scott Base at 1.57 p.m. after a great journey of 
2,158 miles in 99 days. The welcome was fantastic: escorting planes, 
weasels, Ferguson tractors, Brengun carriers with flags flying, scores of 
men with cameras focused on the Sno-cats, speeches, and a band 
consisting of “‘a few legitimate instruments fortified by pots, pans, 
oil drums, and whistles’’, a feast, and a message from the Queen that 
she intended to confer on Dr Fuchs the honour of Knighthood. 





Chapter VI 


PROBING NORTH, EAST, AND WEST 


We must now return to the two 2-man teams which had branched 
off from the southern tractor party, one at Depot 480 and one at Depot 
JOO. 

Mountain guide Harry Ayres and surveyor Roy Carlyon remained 
at 480 after the departure south of Miller and Marsh on 1 December 
and of the tractors on 6 December. They set off on the 7th, heading 
east towards the Darwin Glacier and the Ross Ice Shelf. Their project 
was to explore the unknown country between the Darwin Glacier 
and the Mulock Glacier, which lies 50 miles further north. Earlier, 
after Ayres had been flown over the Darwin Glacier, it was decided 
that they should try to descend to the staging depot which, on Clay- 
don’s initiative, had been established by air on the ice shelf between 
the foot of the glacier and Barne Inlet. Claydon, on 6 December, 
also established a depot of 40 days’ food at Westhaven Nunatak (79° 
50° S, 154° 10’ E), a prominent peak which he had seen on one of his 
earlier survey flights. So Westhaven Nunatak, the most westerly 
mapped feature in this whole area, became the first objective for 
Ayres, Carlyon, and their dogs as they sledged east. 

For the first 3 days the country over which they sledged was simi- 
lar to the undulating, sometimes moderately crevassed surfaces which 
they had been crossing since they left the Skelton Nevé. Their mile- 
ages were satisfactory: 19.7, 21.8, 21.2. On the 9th, however, cre- 
vassing became much more extensive. They were on a steep down- 
slope with 5-ft-high pressure ridges and s0-6o0-ft-wide crevasses, 
apparently safely bridged. But the nunatak was now in sight, rising 
1,300 ft above the plateau surface to its height of 7,935 ft, and they 
reached the depot on the morning of ro December. They had sledged 
76 miles in 4 days since leaving Depot 480. _ 

In the afternoon they made a reconnaissance with a view to climb- 
ing Westhaven Nunatak, and next day climbed a ridge 5 miles away 
to the north-east which they named Turnstile Ridge. Its peaks were 
almost as high as Westhaven Nunatak. On the 12th they climbed 
Westhaven Nunatak itself by a steep snow and ice slope, and spent 5 
hours in survey and photographic work. 

The 13th brought poor visibility, but on the 14th they pushed on 
heading north-east through a gap in Turnstile Ridge with a peak they 
thought to be Mt Keltie in their distant view. They camped after a 
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day’s run of 18 miles had brought them into an area of hard blue ice, 
crevasses, and pressure ridges, with visibility deteriorating badly. 


Next morning they began hopefully, making, they thought, for 
the plateau proper with its promise of better surfaces. The promise 
was short lived. Carlyon wrote in his diary: ‘“When we stopped for 
cocoa at 1 p.m. it seemed as though we only had a short climb ahead 
of us to be in the clear. Harry then set off ahead of me and disappeared 
over the next brow. A few minutes later I breasted the brow to see 
Harry waving vigorously to me and as I approached I had a horrible 
suspicion of what had happened because there was neither sledge nor 
dogs in sight. My worst fears were confirmed when I saw the long 
hole in the surface. Sledge and dogs had completely disappeared. 

“The sledge on investigation was found to be jammed about ro ft 
down the crevasse with the front of the sledge pointing vertically down- 
wards. There was no sign of the dogs save an occasional whimper 
from the deep blue depth. I unravelled my steel wire dog span and 
anchored both ends securely by deadmen and lowered the doubled 
centre piece down to where Harry, suspended on a rope, attached it 
to the sledge. Thus with the sledge anchored against falling further (it 
weighed zoo lb and had 750 Ib of dogs hanging below it) we then 
concentrated on getting the dogs out and at that stage did not know 
how many were still alive. I let Harry down on a rope and laboriously 
hauled up two dogs on another rope which Harry attached to their 
harness. Even then Harry, who was wedged with his feet against one 
wall of the crevasse and his back against the other, was not able to 
tell the fate of the remaining seven dogs.’’ 

They found ultimately that three dogs had become detached from 
the trace, and had fallen right to the bottom of the crevasse. One was 
dead. Ayres now lowered Carlyon past the “‘precariously lodged’’ 
sledges to the bottom, 7o ft down. “‘Looking up’’, wrote Carlyon, 
‘I could not see the opening because I had passed under an over- 


_ hanging ledge on the way down. It was very still and quiet down there 


and the two live dogs were very glad to see me. | hitched one to the 
rope and Harry began hauling him up but he became wedged half way 
up, so I jackknifed my way up’’ (he was now not attached to a rope) 
‘‘and cleared him before going back down.”’ 

The two men worked from 1.15 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. before they 
‘‘called it a day’’ with all their camping gear and all the living dogs 
safe on the surface. 

All things considered, they had been fortunate, fortunate that the 
one bridge which did not hold was over a comparatively narrow cre- 
vasse, that Ayres had not gone down with the dogs, and that they still 
had eight of the nine dogs left. 


“ ¢¢ 
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Next morning they removed the remainder of the load from the 
sledge and then managed to haul the sledge itself to the surface. ‘‘I 
then’’, says Carlyon, ‘‘lowered Harry on the rope for the last trip 
to the bottom of the crevasse—to retrieve our precious piece of 
fruit cake’’ (his wife’s baking) ‘‘which had fallen from the load.”’ 

It was now 12.30 p.m. and they spent the rest of the day repairing 
the sledge and other damaged equipment. Fortunately the weather 
had remained mild and the breeze ‘‘not too strong’. At 6 p.m. 
they were ready for setting off in the morning, firmly resolved to move 
at right angles to the line of crevasses. They crossed about nine of 
them—huge but snow filled—before they were clear of the danger 
zone and once again on the plateau with its typical soft snow surface. 

They made 17.8 miles for the day and reached the mountain 
which they had thought to be Mt Keltie; but after checking their 
dead reckoning course and distance on the map they found it was 
an unmapped peak. Unmapped also was ‘‘a very long high ridge* . . . 
running across the Mulock Glacier to the north’’. The mountain had 
an interesting geological structure of alternate layers of red, brown, 
and grey rock’’. 

Next morning, 18 December, they climbed the 8,629 ft of their 
‘New Mountain’’. It was an awkward climb owing to loose rock, 
scree, and unstable snow, but on the summit, ‘‘a snow dome sitting 
on the rock’’, they were rewarded by a clear view north across the 
Mulock Glacier nevé to the Boomerang Range. 

‘Laid out all round us were all the familiar peaks, many of which 
can be seen from Scott Base also. . . . At our height of 8,500 ft 
(approx.) there was not much above us.’’! 

After a day of blizzard, the two men headed somewhat south of 
east towards Mt Longhurst. Carlyon decided on a suitable area for a 
base line and was able to complete his observations after a 24-hour day. 

They now moved on to the plateau north of Mt Longhurst and 
hoped to make the ascent. But cloud on the mountain in an other- 
wise cloudless sky made a survey climb pointless. A rock peak 
apparently 2 or 3 miles to the east which proved to be 8 miles away 
was a useful substitute. An 8,400 ft mountain, f it enabled Carlyon to 
survey the whole area at the head of the Darwin and Mulock Glaciers, 
including a previously unmapped glacier flowing 20 miles south-east 
to merge with the ice shelf in 79° 37’ S. (This is now the Carlyon 
Glacier.) On 23 December the two men climbed Mt Longhurst. 

On Christmas Eve they listened to a special programme from Radio 
New Zealand and heard the recorded voices of their kinsfolk sending 
them Christmas greetings. On Christmas Day they relaxed, and 


**Now Mount Ayres and Finger Ridge. 
TNow Mill Mountain. 
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enjoyed a dinner provided by champion cook Harry Ayres—chicken 
roasted in butter, anchovies on biscuits, ‘a squat Christmas pudding 
which was subjected to 2 hours’ steaming before consumption, with 
our version of cream made from dried milk powder . . . Christmas 
cake and muscatels’’.2 


Back the 60 miles to Westhaven Nunatak by 29 December they 
spent a few days preparing for their next move, south-east for 2 
days towards a peak on which Carlyon hoped to establish a full- 
scale survey station. A succession of days with high winds and drifting 
snow made this impossible, but some minor survey stations were 
occupied, and from a nearby saddle Carlyon looked down on a dry 
valley and across it to the south arm of the Darwin, 2,000 ft below, 
now named the Hatherton Glacier. Moving a few miles south on 
6 January, as the weather cleared they tackled the elusive peak from 
a different angle and after a tricky climb reached their objective, 
a razor sharp ridge where Carlyon had to set up his theodolite so 
near the edge of a forbidding cornice that he did all his surveying 
roped up. This survey point, Haven Mountain, was in 80° 02’ S, 
ice ie E, 

Eighteen miles further south-east on the jth they reached Mt 
Henderson in the Britannia Range, 80° 12’ S, 156° 13’ E, and from its 
9,120 ft summit next morning had an awe-inspiring view across the 
upper reaches of the Byrd Glacier and far to the south. Next day, 
sledging west and then south, they made their most southerly ob- 
jective after 11 miles. This was their ‘Trig Mountain’’, now Vantage 
Hill, and is situated in 80° 17’ S, 155° 22’ E. Two days later after 
36 miles sledging they were back at their Westhaven Nunatak depot. 


On 13 January they were able to contact Scott Base with their 
failing batteries, and next day, despite a thick ground-fog, Cranfield 
flew in with Claydon and Bucknell. This was the field pair’s first 
personal contact with the outside world for 5 weeks during which 
they had carried out 10,000 square miles of new survey. 


It had been arranged that Cranfield and Bucknell should join 
Ayres and Carlyon to pioneer a route down the Darwin Glacier to the 
Ross Ice Shelf. They set off on 16 January and did 21.3 miles, drop- 
ping zoo ft before they camped that night. Following a tentative 
route chosen during air reconnaissance, next day they sledged 23.7 
miles, dropped 1,700 ft, and were in sight of the glacier end. They 
had no trouble with the crevasses they encountered, but bare ice on 
rather steep descents made travelling tricky. Twenty-five miles 
sledging and a drop of 2,000 ft now brought them to the confluence 
of the Darwin Glacier with the tributary glacier coming in from the 
south-west which they had seen on New Year’s Day, the Hatherton. 
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Next day they were on bare ice with occasional thaw streams, but 
camped only 3 miles from the mouth of the Darwin Glacier. 

Now they encountered the worst conditions of the whole journey, 
in a day of blinding fog, sharp ice ridges, and thaw streams up to 
4.{t deep. After 12 miles they came in sight of the moraine. It was 
hopeless to look for the depot and they camped at 3.30 p.m. But at 
11 p.m. the sky cleared and they reached the depot at 12.30 a.m. 

Next day, the 22nd, they were flown to Scott Base by Beaver. 
Ayres and Carlyon had been in the field since 29 October, a period 
of over 12 weeks. 


WEST OF THE ICE SHELF 


When Dr George Marsh and Bob Miller with their two dog teams 
left Depot 7oo and set off east towards the mountains flanking the 
Ross Ice Shelf they had already been in the field for over 8 weeks. 
They had flown from Scott Base to the Skelton Depot on 18 October. 
On the 22nd they started sledging up the Skelton Glacier and on 
13 December were the first of the field parties to reach the site 
selected for Depot joo. So they had already been sledging for 53 
days and had covered 550 miles. 

Now they were on their own, and in front of them lay an expanse 
of completely unknown country. The Ross Dependency map of June 
1957 shows no geographical feature whatever in the area west of 
the Ross Ice Shelf between the Nimrod Glacier in 82° 30’ S and the 
foot of the Beardmore Glacier in 84° 40’ S except the northern 
part of the Queen Alexandra Range skirting the coast and Mts Markham, 
Bonaparte, Lecointe, and Rabot further inland. Mt Markham had 
been sighted by Scott from the ice shelf as he neared the southern 
limit of his journey with Wilson and Shackleton in December 1902, 
the other peaks by Shackleton 6 years later: all of course far in the 
distance. 

So it was with no little excitement that the two men set off on 
19 December south-eastwards across the apparently limitless plateau. 
They had flown east as far as 156° E with Claydon the day before, 
but had seen little except a belt of crevasses near the extremity of 
their flight. 

One disappointment was that Hillary had not agreed to furnish 
them with any more support. They had hoped that a dump might be 
laid for them considerably east of 700. Their only consolation was that 
the Beaver, after the last of three final flights to build up Depot 7oo, 
was to off-load some supplies for them wherever they were at the 
time—probably only a day after their departure. With this in mind 
they made every effort to advance as far as possible and sledged 19 miles 
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on the 19th and 18 miles on the 20th. Next day Cranfield flew in to 
them with seven 56-lb tins of dog pemmican, four gallons of kerosene, 
and a few “‘goodies’’ for Christmas. Their position was 83° 15’ S, 
149° 41° B. 

A blizzard on the 22nd held them in camp, but by Christmas 
Day they had covered 90 miles to the south-east of Depot joo. For 
dinner that night they had tinned frankfurters and mashed potatoes. 
Here, a little north of 84° S, 154° E, they made a cache of 200 lb 
of dog pemmican and kerosene which they called Christmas Depot. 


Ahead of them they could see a line of nunataks which as they 
sledged on next day proved to be a continuous chain extending 
south from the four mountains shown on the map. So here was a 
great “‘new’’ range extending for at least 70 miles south of the Nimrod 
Glacier and about the same distance inland from the ice shelf. This 
major feature, with its highest peak rising to 15,000 ft, was sub- 
sequently named the Queen Elizabeth Range. Two of the ‘‘new’’ peaks 
they now saw. were to be named after Claydon and Cranfield, who 
had done so much to make these long journeys possible. 


Further exciting discoveries were made on 27 December. Pushing 
on eagerly towards their newly-found mountains, they noticed that 
they had been skirting another group of nunataks on their left, 
which seemed to be about 15 miles away to the north-west. As the 
surface ahead was dangerously crevassed, they decided to lunch on a 
tiny “‘safe’’ area only 10 yards square in an “ugly, threatening maze’’ 
of crevasses, and sledge towards these new peaks that afternoon. Three 
hours later they were on their way to the nunataks, the nearest of 
which proved to be 11 miles away, and camped below a scarp of 
glistening marble. 


It was a moving experience for them, Miller wrote, ‘‘to be in 
touch with Mother Earth’’ once more. To place their hands on bare 
rock again after 9 weeks was like ‘‘the finding of a lost dead world. 
The certain knowledge that no mortal had ever passed this way... 
the reflection that summer sun, winter darkness, wind, and blizzard 
had known this place for aeons past, yet theirs was the discovery... 
was worth the struggle and the hardship of those cold, wearying 
weeks across the plateau.’’? 


Here was another extensive mountain range stretching northwards, 
they estimated, fully 60 miles to the Nimrod Glacier, not so high 
as the range nearer the coast, but still with peaks up to 9,000 ft. It 
was to appear on the maps as the Miller Range. Between the two 
ranges lay a large glacier, 20 miles wide, apparently debouching into 
the Nimrod Glacier some 70 miles further north. This was to be the 


Marsh Glacier. Miller and Marsh now made their way eagerly to the 
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highest point in the most southerly outcrop of the new range for map- 
ping work. From here they were able to plot a route to the Queen 
Elizabeth Range which would avoid the worst areas of crevassing, and 
to select a peak further north in the Miller Range which promised an 
even more extensive view and a further surveying station. Gathering 
geological specimens as they went, they returned to their precarious 
camp site at 1 a.m. on 28 December. 


They slept till midday, but in the afternoon the sky was covered 
by cloud and next day visibility was nil. Miller now assumed the role 
of dentist. Marsh had lost a filling and Miller successfully replaced 
it with a new one, thanks to a well-equipped medical box. 


The sky cleared on the 30th so they moved north for 10 miles 
beyond their earlier lookout peak to a higher point in approximately 
83° 30'S, 157° 50’ E.* On foot they covered 28 miles that day, loaded 
down though they were with theodolite and tripod, field boots, 
cameras, geological hammer, and maps as well as full climbing gear 
of ropes and ice axes, and did not arrive back at camp until 5.15 a.m. 
on the 31st. Both men declare that during this 17-hour absence 
trom their dogs they felt lonely and insecure for the only time during 
their long and arduous journey. 

On New Year’s Day 1958, they headed north-east across the 
glacier towards the Queen Elizabeth Range. They sledged 23 miles, 
nearly to the entrance of a pass which seemed to offer both a wa 
through the range and the possibility of surveying the area facing the 
Ross Ice Shelf and south to the Beardmore Glacier. That night they 
were able to observe bearings and elevations to no fewer than 40 peaks, 


For 2 days now they climbed up through this ‘‘New Year Pass’’ to 
the desired survey point on Claydon Peak. From this 11,000-ft vantage 
point they could at last look south across a great snow expansef to 
the mountains west of the Beardmore Glacier named by Shackleton 
during the first ascent of the glacier in December 1908. This magnifi- 
cent station was a surveyor’s dream, and when 5 January ‘‘dawned”’ 
calm and clear, with visibility perfect, Miller decided to spend 
another day on Claydon Peak, taking ‘‘round after round of observa- 
tions—sun observations and photographs of what must surely be some 
of the most magnificent but least-known mountain scenery in the 
world.’’¢ 


On the 6th they sledged south-west for 19 miles over a vast plateaut, 
only occasionally marred by crevasses, to Cranfield Peak, itself a 


‘“flat topped banded feature’’ which looked as if it should be geolo- 


*Orr Peak. This name and that of Gerard Bluff commemorate two of the scientists who had wintered 
over with Marsh and Miller at Scott Base. 


yThe Bowden Nevé, named after the Chairman of the Ross Sea Committee. 
tPrince Andrew Plateau. 
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gically interesting. It was. There were strata ranging from red dolerite 
to dark grey coal, and “‘suspicions of organic fossil material’’. There 
followed next day an exciting run down to the Bowden Neve. A steep 
slope overlooking the nevé proved another magnificent survey station 
giving observation over a vast area from Asquith Bluff (83° 18'S) in the 
north to the Marshall Mountains near the head of the Beardmore Glacier 
(84° 40’ S) in the south. 


As Hillary wanted Marsh and Miller to be at Depot joo by 16 
January to assist in the stocking of the depot with extra fuel for the 
crossing party’s Sno-cats, it was now essential for them to head for 
home. Was there a short cut through the Queen Elizabeth Range to 
avoid what would be a long journey north if they were to retrace their 
outward journey through New Year Pass? A blizzard on the 8th 
caused a day’s delay, and next day brought the discovery of a glacier* 
which effectively forbade any movement further south. But a gap 
in the range at 83° 45’ S, which might provide a way through, opened 
up in the nick of time. They made a miserably cold survey station, 
so cold that neither man could stay out observing for more than a few 
minutes at a time before seeking the shelter of the tent and the feeble 
warmth of the primus. Then the dogs were headed west and raced on 
through the pass and 7 miles out on to the Marsh Glacier, 41 miles 
from the Christmas Depot where they had left a small dump of 
supplies. On ro January they reached the site of the 26 December 
camp of the outward journey. 


Conditions next day would normally have prevented sledging— 
a bitter wind, scudding drift, and poor visibility—but travel they 
must. Rations were short as well as time. To reach 7oo by the 16th 
they must do at least 20 miles per day every day. So the two men, by 
this time showing obvious marks of the rugged conditions they had 
endured, pushed on in spite of the weather, with visibility down to at 
most a few hundred yards in an area where, they knew, there was con- 
siderable crevassing. They were travelling due west and kept on course 
so exactly that they sighted the 12-ft-high cairn of their Christmas 
Depot only half a mile off to their left. Picking up the supplies left 
there, they sledged on another 4 miles, now north-west. Depot 700 
was 86 miles away. They had 4 days left if they were to be in time to 
‘home in’’ the aircraft to 7oo on 16 January. 


The going was rough on the plateau, but by the night of the 13th 
they had made another 43 miles. They were half way there. On the 
14th they covered another 25 miles: 18 miles to go. But the rsth 
brought trouble. By their lunch stop they had covered 12 miles: 6 
miles to go. Six more miles, 7, but still no sign of Depot joo. They 


*The Law Glacier. Mr B. R. Law was Vice-Chairman of the Ross Sea Committee. 
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knew that because of the undulating terrain on which the depot 
lay they might not be able to sight it at a greater distance than about 
2 miles. But after still another mile they were really worried. Fortun- 
ately, Miller was able to snatch a sun-shot, which showed them to be 
2 or 3 miles too far north. So they sledged south to a line due east of 
the depot and checked their position again. Now moving once more due 
west they sighted an outlying cairn and reached the depot at 8 p.m., 
just in time to warm up a little before the radio sked with Scott Base 
at 8.20 p.m. 

The next thought was a change of diet. They ransacked the stores— 
to find bacon, peanut butter, tinned salmon, sugar. ... And Scott 
Base had promised to send them apples and oranges. 

During the 28 days since they had left Depot 700 on 19 December 
they had sledged 360 miles, largely in previously unknown and diffi- 
cult mountain country. Survey and geological work had entailed 
probably another 50 miles of walking: they had 40 lb of geological 
specimens to show for it. But these two tough travellers had not had 
enough of it yet. They had set their hearts on sledging right back to 
Scott Base. 

On time, just before 2.30 p.m. next day, two planes arrived, 
the Beaver piloted by Claydon and the TAE Otter with John Lewis 
at the controls. The welcome meeting with old friends (for Miller 
had been with Lewis on the voyage south on Theron the summer 
before) was a brief one of half an hour. Then Miller and Marsh 
turned to the rations the planes had brought them. Miller records 
that they “‘had no difficulty in sharing the consumption of 5 lb of 
new potatoes with bacon at their evening meal’’. 

Next day they started the long tramp home, 725 miles, to Scott 
Base. On a known trail the dogs pulled well and kept up an average 
of 25 miles a day. Midway was reached on 21 January, and here they 
celebrated their 1,o0oth mile of sledge travel since they left the 
Skelton Depot on 22 October, 3 months before, by a feast of anchovies, 
pea soup, bacon, and scrambled egg. During their radio contact 
with Gawn at Scott Base that night they learned that Fuchs had 
arrived at the South Pole. 

They were held up for 4 tantalising days, 23-26 January, by a 
blizzard which ‘‘completely buried one sledge and most of the dogs of 
one team’’, They arrived at Depot 480 on 30 January, at Depot 280 
on 8 February, and at the Skelton Depot, the starting point of their 
long journey, on 14 February. Here they had their first contact with 
the others since they had seen Claydon and Lewis at Depot Joo: 
Cranfield and Robb flew in with the Beaver, bringing them newspapers 
with accounts of the wide-spread activities of the trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, and their Christmas mail. 
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More bad weather held them here till the 16th. That night for 
the first time since they set out they saw the sun set momentarily 
below the horizon. Next day brought a soft snow surface into which 
the men sank to their knees and the dogs to their chests; and for 
the first travel-day in 40 they made less than 20 miles. The old 
familiar landmarks were now appearing: Minna Bluff, Mt Erebus. 
On the 22nd they were joined by Major J. Adams of the RAMC, 
one of two scientists who were carrying outa study of man’s reaction 
to extreme cold. Adams was flown out to meet them off White 
Island, and they now had the peculiar experience of wearing vests and 
long drawers of fine plastic-covered wire forming complete electrical 
circuits, a means of measuring the metabolism and skin temperatures 
of the victims. They wore these strange garments for the remaining 
2 days of their journey. 

When they drove in to Scott Base on the night of 23 February, 
Miller and Marsh had been in the field for 128 days, all but 3 weeks of 
which had been as a two-man dog-sledging team. They had sledged 
for 1,670 miles and had surveyed a vast area of mountain, glacier, 
and plateau country previously quite unknown. Undoubtedly this 
journey must rank as one of the “‘greats’’ of Polar travel. 


THE NORTHERN PARTY 


The first of the major New Zealand field parties of the TAE to 
get away was the northern party comprising Brooke (leader and 
surveyor), Gunn and Warren (geologists), and Douglas (field assistant) 
with two dog teams. They left Scott Base on 4 October 1957. Their 
general plan was to sledge north up the Victoria Land coast, reach 
the plateau by one or other of the glaciers flowing east to the Ross 
Sea between 76° S and 77° 30’ S, and then sledge south parallel 
with the coastline to the Plateau Depot, down the Skelton and 
‘‘home’’. This journey, it was hoped, would open up entirely new 
country, so a surveyor was needed, and the mountains and valleys of 
this part of Victoria Land looked like being a geologist’s paradise 
for Warren and Gunn. 

The first known of the remarkable ice and snow-free areas of 
Victoria Land commonly called the Dry Valleys had been discovered 
by Scott on his journey back from the plateau west of McMurdo 
Sound in early 1904. His glimpse into what is now known as the 
Taylor Valley was followed in 1907 by the visit of Priestley to the 
lower portion of the same valley, and in February 1911 by that 
of Taylor’s “‘Western Expedition’? down almost the whole length 
of it. But the 1957 map gave practically no detail between New 
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Harbour and Granite Harbour except the Wright Glacier, shown 
as feeding the Wilson Piedmont north of Gneiss Point, and the 
Debenham Glacier south of Cape Roberts. It was partly this strange 
and little known area that Brooke’s party now hoped to explore. 


A flight in March had given Brooke and Gunn a chance to prospect 
for a practicable route through the mountains; and the Fry Glacier, 
76° 38’ S about 25 miles north of Granite Harbour, seemed promising. 
Claydon flew Brooke to have another look at it on ro September. 
A formidable ice fall, steep grades, and considerable crevassing 
turned the scales against this route, and a final reconnaissance flight 
on 3 October made Brooke decide instead on the Mackay Glacier 
which discharges into Granite Harbour itself at 76° 58’ S. This route 
would involve working north from the head of the glacier and then 
back again if they were to examine the plateau country as far north 
as they hoped; but the Mawson Glacier, still further north than the 
Mackay, which would have given them a more direct approach to the 
northern part of their projected survey, also looked from the air 
to be far too extensively crevassed and in places rock-strewn to 
afford a satisfactory sledging route. 


The team left as planned on 4 October and 3 days later reached 
Gneiss Point, where Hillary’s tractors had laid a depot for them in 
the spring. The four men now turned inland over the Wilson Piedmont 
Glacier to do a survey station on 6,297-ft Mt Newall, not far from 
the coast just south of the remnant Wright Glacier. On the lower 
slope four of the dogs broke through a snow bridge and two of them 
slipped from their harness and went 30 ft down a crevasse. They 
were wedged in the soft snow of a lower bridge. Brooke was let 
down to get them out. 


Next day at the foot of a rock ridge at 2,000 ft above sea level 
15 miles in from the coast they found the shrivelled carcass of a seal, 
the first of many such puzzling carcasses they and others were to 
discover. The ascent of Mt Newall was successfully made on 10 
October. Surprisingly, little of the wide expanse now open to their 
_ view was snow covered. It looked as if the extent of the Dry Valley 
area was greater than had been supposed. 


They had planned originally to sledge north along the Wilson 
Piedmont, but the glacier ice was obviously far too difficult for 
sledging so they went back to the sea ice and moved for 2 days up 
the coast. North of Cape Dunlop the second sledge overturned when 
one of Warren’s skis and one of the sledge runners slipped into a 
crack. The half-ton load fell on Warren, crushing his ankle against 
the ice. Brooke and Douglas between them managed to raise the 
sledge and Warren was not seriously hurt. 


11 
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By 15 October they had reached Cape Roberts, the northern 
‘‘portal’’ of Granite Harbour and about 90 sledging miles from 
Scott Base. This was Griffith Taylor country and the New Zealanders 
were excited to find not only the cairn on the cape surmounted by 
a bamboo pole, the cairn which the western party of Scott’s last 
expedition, Taylor, Debenham, Gran, and Forde, had erected on 
5 February 1912,° but also a blubber stove, a quantity of well-worn 


9) 


clothing, and a canvas bag marked *‘Debenham’’. 


On the 16th the Auster came in, bringing a 30-days’ supply of 
food in four flights. This was cached on the Piedmont behind Cape 
Roberts. The plane took back the seal and their historic finds. 


Moving on north they camped near Dreikanter Head, north of 
Granite Harbour, on 17 October. Here Gunn and Warren geologised 
on the Kar Plateau, while Brooke and Douglas did survey stations 
from Mt Marston (6,000 ft) and Dreikanter (1,748 ft). Further survey 
and geological work followed in previously unknown country bordering 
on the Taylor party’s farthest north. Taylor had seen a glacier north of 
the Kar Plateau which he named the Hunt: this proved to be an 
outlet from an extensive glacier still further north which is now 


named the Benson after a New Zealand geologist.* 


Surveying at this time demanded fortitude: soaked with perspiration 
after strenuous climbing, once on the peak their clothing froze, and 
the handling of theodolite screws and clamps on a windy day meant 
frost-bitten fingers, while the slow careful observation required 
frequently caused frost-bitten nose and lips. 


On the 22nd Claydon flew in with a new field radio for them 
and next day they sledged on up the coast north of Granite Harbour 
to Depot Island, so named by Professor David of Shackleton’s Mag- 
netic Pole party in October 1908. Here they received another 
Auster visit on the 24th and then split up for a week. Gunn and 
Douglas, sledging up to 20 miles a day, geologised as far north as 
the Mawson Glacier and climbed Mt Gneiss. Brooke and Warren 
meanwhile surveyed a wide area on the lower Fry Glacier, Mt 
Davidson (found to be 3,000 ft lower than previously estimated) 
and as far south as Gregory Island. 


The two groups rejoined here on 1 November and sledged on 
back south across the mouth of Granite Harbour to Cape Roberts. 
On the 3rd they set off west across the Piedmont, heavily laden 
now, with each man carrying 50 |b himself in places to ease the 
heavy burden on the dogs. They were heading directly for the con- 
tinental ice sheet by way of the Debenham Glacier and they were 
carrying 40 days’ food, necessitating a good deal of relaying. While 


*Prof. W. N. Benson, formerly of the University of Otago. 
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Gunn and Douglas completed this relaying as far as the head of the 
Debenham, Warren and Brooke diverged to the south to examine 
a glacier which lay between the Debenham and the Wright but was 
not shown on the maps of the time*, although it had been sighted 
from the air. It seemed, like the Wright, to be the remnant of a 
glacier which had now in the main disappeared, leaving another of 
these strange dry valleys. The going on this residue of a glacier was 
hard and the weather was murky. Warren had a capsize. So the pro- 
visional name they gave this glacier was ‘‘Purgatory’’. The name 
survives in Purgatory Peak, from which they made a survey on 
8 November, before working back to rejoin Gunn and Douglas on 
the Debenham Glacier on the 14th. 


The four men now moved steadily up the Debenham Glacier, and 
passed through the mile-wide gorge containing the Miller Glacier, 
“flanked on the east by the sheer 3,000-ft granite cliffs of Killer 
Ridge’’.° 

While camped on the Miller, Warren and Douglas geologised in the 
vicinity. Brooke and Gunn made a 3-day journey to the south of Mt 
Mahony. From one station they surveyed the country south of them, 
at the head of the Victoria Valley, including the Upper Victoria 
Glacier, while from another they could look to the north across the 
Cotton Glacier towards the Mackay. 


On 16 November, after a mail drop by the Auster of the New 
Zealand Antarctic Flight, they relayed their load again, skirting 
Queer Mountain and Sperm Bluff, to the southern side of the Mackay 
Glacier just west of Mt Suess. This glacier was their planned route 
to the plateau. During 2 days here both the geologists and the surveyor 
climbed Suess, and so linked up with the extreme penetration north 
and west of the Granite Harbour expedition of January 1912. The 
frequently whimsical place names hereabouts bear the stamp of the 
irrepressible “‘Grif’’ Taylor: Flatiron, Gondola Ridge, Pegtop 
Mountain, Killer Ridge, Sperm Bluff, Queer Mountain; and the New 
Zealand team added at least one name in the Taylor tradition, Black 
Pudding in the valley of the Benson Glacier. 


Between mid-November and the end of the month the team moved 
laboriously but steadily up the Mackay Glacier to the ice sheet, 
surveying and geologising as they went. At first they “hugged the 
southern side’’’, passing to the south of Pegtop Nunatak and Detour 
Nunatak, and established a survey station on the summit of Detour 
Nunatak on 22 November. They were now nearing the featureless 
ice cap, with only one group of nunataks showing ahead. Here they 
‘‘had to cross almost to the northern side to get round extensive cre- 


*The Victoria Glacier. 
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vassing’’®. Now about 20 miles to the north-west and just beyond the 
160th meridian east, was Carapace Nunatak (76° 53’ S, 159° 30’ E), 
They camped 3 miles north of the nunatak where there was ‘‘a natural 
smooth wind polished snow runway’’® for the planned air drop. On 
28 November they all took an empty sledge to Carapace (6,097 ft) 
and while the geologists made an exciting haul of fossils, the surveyor, 
from the peak, obtained a first-rate view in all directions. They had 
passed out of the Ross Dependency and were now in Australian 
Antarctic territory. 

Arrangements had been made for a vital air drop at this stage of 
their long journey, and on 1 and 2 December supplies were flown in 
by the Beaver aircraft. Orr of the Scott Base staff came on one flight 
to take a gravimetric reading, and Gunn and Warren took the chance 
to make a short reconnaissance flight northwards. On this flight Gunn 
noticed some “‘curious dark bands in the sandstone hills fringing the 
edge of the plateau’’, the Allen Nunatak. The geologists visited the 
area, and after descending a rocky spur for 6 miles were interested to 
find seams of low-grade coal up to 10 ft thick with abundant fossil 
leaves of Glossopteris and fossil tree stems up to 2 ft thick. Mean- 
while Brooke and Douglas made a useful journey to the east to what is 
now Mt Brooke, the highest point in the area, 8,898 ft. Here Brooke 
made another excellent survey station. 

On 5 December the whole team moved on north, sledging one 
day and surveying the next, and keeping to the west of the last nuna- 
taks before the illimitable, featureless ice cap. On Battlements Nuna- 
tak, just south of 76° 30° S and east of 159° E, a miserably cold survey 
station on the 7th was enlivened by the very unexpected sight of ‘‘a 
beautiful snow petrel soaring in the up draught off the cliffs.’’ 1 This was 
difficult sledging country: steep ice slopes which they could not 
avoid as well as crevasses most of which they did avoid; but they 
moved north-east another 25 miles to reach Trinity Nunatak (76° 27’ 
S, 160° 38’ E), to make another survey station there on 9 December. 

This was their farthest north. Next day, sledging south, they 
camped near the head of the Fry Glacier and on the rith climbed Mt 
Douglas (76° 32’ S, 161° 20’ E). They named several glaciers and ice- 
free valleys south of Mt Douglas after vessels of the United States 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, well known to New Zealand 
Antarctic men: Atka, Merrill, Towle, Greenville, North Wind, all in the 
Convoy Range. 

As time was running out, the party now again headed south and on 
15 December reached the depot they had left at the head of the Mac- 
kay Glacier. South of this again they ran into difficulties at the head 
of the Upper Wright Glacier, steep slopes, crevasses, and enormous 
sastrugi, and were compelled to detour to the ice-covered west. 
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Bad weather added to the delay thus caused, and it was 24 December 
when they camped near a peak in 77° 20’ S, 160° 20’ E, which they 
hoped would give them a new and useful view over the dry valley 
area. They climbed it on Christmas Day and called it Shapeless 
Mountain. 

After a run of 13 miles on the 26th they camped near Horseshoe 
Mountain overlooking the head of the Taylor Glacier and spent 
several days on survey and geological work here. More fossils were 
found. They looked at the ice fall down which Scott, Lashly, and 
P. O. Evans were precipitated on 4 December 1903, when returning 
from the first journey ever made on the ice cap.t? They decided that 
the trio had been lucky to escape without any broken bones. 

Brooke’s party were now just north of the Portal and the Skelton 
Nevé, and Brooke and Douglas located but could not observe from the 
Plateau Depot stocked by the Antarctic flight and the various New 
Zealand field parties in late 1957, while Gunn and Warren studied 
the rocks of the Lashly Mountains. Reunited on New Year’s Day 
1958, and cheered by a visit from Cranfield in the Auster next day with 
mail, they sledged to the southern end of the Lashly Mountains 
where Brooke and Douglas had earlier dumped some of their load. 
Three days were spent climbing here and in the Boomerang Range 
30 miles farther south, and on 14 January they moved east along the 
northern edge of the Skelton Nevé to Mt Feather at the head of the 
Ferrar Glacier. 

On the 16th Douglas and Warren were flown out by Claydon 
to Scott Base on their way home. Gunn and Brooke stayed on in 
order to make an attempt on Mt Huggins and possibly Mt Lister. 
A look out from Pivot Peak, 20 miles to the east of Mt Feather, 
decided them against the Lister climb, but on 24 January, with their 
dogs, they ascended a glacier on the northern flank of Huggins, 
leaving a dump of what stores they could spare before the climb 
proper began. Camping when the glacier became too steep for the 
dogs, the two men next day began the serious climb. It was heavy 
going in deep snow: in 6 hours they ascended only 3,000 ft and then 
put up their little bivvy tent. Next day they made 2, 500 ft in 5 hours, 
but the higher slopes still were relatively easy and they reached 
the summit at 2 p.m. on the 26th. The view, which could otherwise 
have extended to Ross Island, was marred by cloud, but they took 
photos towards the Koettlitz Glacier, and were back at their camp 
DY 9 pti. 

Two days of snow and zero visibility followed, and then, on the 
evening of 29 January, they moved on although the weather was 
still bad and the dogs were up to their chests in snow. On the second 


day they picked up the stores they had dumped. The going was 
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hard even down the Skelton and it was the evening of 4 February 
before they sledged into the Skelton Depot at the foot of the glacier. 
On the 6th they were flown out to Scott Base. 

In 127 days they had travelled over 1,000 miles by dog sledge 
and had obtained the information required for the preliminary 
geological and topographical mapping of 20,000 square miles of 
rugged mountain country. In terms of knowledge gained, both geo- 
logical, exploratory and topographical, this journey might well be 
regarded as the most rewarding in the story of Antarctic travel. The 
energetic pursuit which was sustained to the end displayed a per- 
sistence in the most worthy of traditions. 








Chapter IX 


SETTLING IN 


When HMNZS Endeavour reached Wellington, New Zealand, on 
17 March 1958, bearing Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary, 
their mission accomplished, TAE was over; and IGY was scheduled 
to continue only until the end of that year. It had become obvious, 
however, that to discontinue at that point the observations in the 
Antarctic which had bulked so largely in the world IGY programme, 
would be sheer folly. An extension for 1 year, 1959, was agreed upon 
and labelled International Geophysical Co-operation, a significant 
recognition of the remarkable good will which had characterised 
the relations between the 11 nations which had co-operated in the 
Antarctic during the IGY. Of these countries, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., only Norway at this stage 
showed any signs of withdrawing, and then not until after the 1959-60 
summer. 


New Zealand, of course, was committed to a continued occupation 
of Scott Base during the 1958 winter, and most of the new team of 
rr men had gone south on Endeavour in December 1957. Led by 
L. H. Martin, who had been a member of the 1956-57 summer party, 
the team comprised three scientists, six technicians and other 
specialists, and a cook. Also to winter with them was an Italian 
naval scientist, Lieutenant Franco Faggioni. Three men to relieve 
the New Zealand component at Hallett Station left Lyttelton on 
USS Arneb on 5 January 1958. This year one of the New Zealanders, 
K. J. Salmon, was to be the Hallett scientific leader. 


The New Zealand Cabinet had approved in principle on 26 Feb- 
ruary 1958, the continuation of New Zealand exploration and research 
in the Antarctic throughout the period of International Geophysical 
Co-operation 1959. On 24 March the Minister in Charge of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was given responsibility for co-ordinating all 
New Zealand activity in the Ross Dependency, and Cabinet appointed 
a Ross Dependency Research Committee to advise and assist the 
Minister in this respect. The RDRC comprised representatives of the 
Departments of Scientific and Industrial Research, External Affairs, 
and Lands and Survey, the Meteorological Service, the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, the Dominion Museum, the Royal Society, and the 
New Zealand University. Its first chairman was Dr R. G. Simmers, 
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Assistant Director of the Meteorological Service and a member of 
Mawson’s 1929-31 expedition. The vice-chairman was Dr E. I. 
Robertson, Director of the Geophysics Division, DSIR. 

Meanwhile, on the international scene, ICSU (the International 
Council of Scientific Unions) had set up early in 1958 a Special Com- 
mittee for Antarctic Research*, SCAR, ‘‘to promote and co-ordinate 
international scientific collaboration in Antarctica’’. The membership 
of SCAR comprised representatives of the 11 countries then working 
in the Antarctic, together with interested scientific bodies. The 
Royal Society of New Zealand, the national ‘adhering body’’ to 
ICSU, designated the RDRC as its national committee, and Dr 
Robertson was appointed as the New Zealand delegate to SCAR. 
He attended the second SCAR meeting in Moscow in August 1958. 
(A preliminary meeting had been held at The Hague in February. ) 

While geophysical studies still bulked largely in the pattern of 
Antarctic research, the scope of scientific activities under SCAR 
jurisdiction was now widened notably by the inclusion of geology, 
biology, human physiology, and cartography in the subjects studied. 

During the early part of the IGY programme the DSIR_ had 
designated its Geophysics Division as the branch responsible for 
implementing the Antarctic programme and the Geophysics Division 
continued to do this even after the formation of the RDRC. An 
office was set up at the headquarters of the division at 156 The Terrace, 
Wellington, and Dr T. Hatherton was appointed Scientific Officer 
in charge of Antarctic activities. Mr J. H. Miller, Hillary’s deputy 
during TAE, was appointed Antarctic Executive Officer. 

It became clear, however, as 1958 drew to a close,-that a separate 
unit with adequate accommodation and staffing was essential if New 
Zealand’s Antarctic work was to be adequately planned, organised, 
and co-ordinated. DSIR put forward a carefully considered proposal 
for the establishment of an Antarctic Division within the DSIR, and 
early in 1959 this was approved by the Public Service Commission 
and received Cabinet approval. Accommodation was provided in the 
upper storey of a building at 124 Ghuznee Street, Wellington, and 
the division took over its new offices on 4 May 1959. Mr G. W. 
Markham, who had been Secretary of the RDRC, was appointed 
Superintendent of the new division, and Mr J. H. Miller carried on 
as temporary Executive Officer pending the appointment of an admin- 
istrative officer. 

The division’s function was defined as follows: 


(ay Toe be responsible for the execution and operation of An- 
tarctic scientific activities approved by the Minister, DSIR; 


*Since 1961 Scientific Committee for Antarctic Research. 
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(b) To supervise approved non-Government expeditions to An- 
tarctica ; 

(c) To maintain an information centre on Antarctic scientific 
research and exploration. 


‘Although responsibility for the working up and publication of 
scientific data will remain with appropriate branches of DSIR and 
other institutions, the division will maintain an active interest in the 
progress of publication of Antarctic scientific investigations and 
expeditions.’’ 

From this time on, then, under the general supervision of the 
Minister in Charge of Scientific and Industrial Research and his 
department, the overall organisation of New Zealand’s Antarctic 
work was vested in the RDRC, while the detailed planning (the 
selection of personnel and their outfitting, the provision of supplies, 
transport, and the hundred and one problems involved in organising 
a year’s activities at Scott Base and in the field) was in the hands of 
the Antarctic Division. In the Antarctic itself responsibility for 
implementing the agreed programme rested with the leader, Scott 
Base, who was responsible to the superintendent, Antarctic Division, 
and even through the long Antarctic winter night was of course in 
periodical radio communication with the Antarctic Division in New 
Zealand. 

The programme for the 19 58—s9 summer and the winter to follow, 
as drawn up by the RDRC, approved by the Minister on 18 August 
1958, and passed to the Antarctic Division for implementation, pro- 
vided for the continuation at Scott Base of the IGY scientific pro- 
gramme on a modified and less extensive scale, continued partici- 
pation in the joint U.S.-N.Z. programme at Hallett Station, geological 
and topographical mapping of the Victoria Land coast in the Wood 
Bay area, oceanographical work chiefly from HMNZS Endeavour, 
further Victoria University of Wellington work in the dry valleys, 
and, significantly, ‘‘small scale biological work’’ over a wide area. 


From time to time over the years various constructional changes 
have been effected at Scott Base. In the summer of 1 959-60, for 
Instance, a nine-man construction team, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Works, worked a 14-hour day for 2 months to construct 
a hangar for the aircraft of the Antarctic flight (incorporating a 
heated workshop), a new generator house to accommodate two new 
45-kilowatt generators, and the auroral radar building on Arrival 
Heights. Foreman was Randall M. Heke, who led the team which 
constructed Scott Base in 1956-17, and seven of the nine men were 
Army engineers. 
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In 1962-63 further major alterations and additions were made. In 
November 1961 the New Zealand Minister in Charge of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Mr Blair Tennant, had inspected the base, and 
in May 1962 it was announced that an expenditure of £30,000 had 
been authorised in order to convert the base from an expeditionary 
headquarters to a permanent scientific station. The alterations, carried 
out by a 12-man team of Army engineers, involved a considerable 
expansion of the messing and living quarters, extensive rearrange- 
ments within the existing buildings, extensions to the science facilities, 
including a new seismograph building remote from the main base 
block, a new heated garage, a waste disposal system, and a 5,000 
gallon fuel storage tank. An administration centre was also provided, 
with leader’s office, radio room, and post office. 

The base now comprised 11 buildings in the main block, all con- 
nected by covered ways, and 5 small outlying buildings to provide 
suitable facilities for seismic and auroral work and to house the 
magnetometers. 


GEOLOGY AND SURVEY 


The first official New Zealand Government expedition to the New 
Zealand administered Ross Dependency was not dispatched until this 
1957-58 season. The trans-Antarctic expedition was a private com- 
pany: the IGY expedition was organised by a committee of the Royal 
Society. But on 1 July 1957, the New Zealand Cabinet approved an 
eight-man geological and survey expedition to be led by Dr H. J. 
Harrington, whose object would be to make topographic and geolo- 
gical maps of the area between Robertson Bay, where Borchgrevink 
worked in 1900 and Campbell’s northern party in 1911, and the Lady 
Newnes Ice Shelf, north of the route taken by David’s Magnetic 
Pole journey in 1908. The expedition was planned by the Geological 
Survey, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The party comprised four geologists, three surveyors, and a stores 
officer, who left Lyttelton for Little America V on USS Atka on 22 
November 1957. All were experienced mountaineers, as it was 
planned to cover “‘long distances over unknown but certainly difh- 
cult terrain, manhauling sledges’’.t They were flown the 350 miles 
from McMurdo to Hallett Station by two Dakota flights on 15 and 
16 December. The geologists, Harrington, B. L. Wood, I. C. 
McKellar, and G. J. Lenson, made a 6-day reconnaissance northwards 
across the sea-ice of Moubray Bay to within 5 miles of Quartermain 
Point. When they were still a day’s sledging from the station on their 
return the sea-ice began to break up, and two weasels went out to 
bring them back just ahead of a blizzard which prevented Atka from 
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entering the bay. The survey team, E. B. Fitzgerald (leader), B. 
Hearfield, N. G. Croll, and A. J. Heine (of the TAE 1956—s57 summer 
party), spent this week carrying out surveys from key points in the 
vicinity of Hallett Station. 

The whole party was reunited at Hallett for Christmas. Then, with 
the invaluable assistance of two American weasels and their drivers to 
pull the heavily laden sledges, they went south for 13 miles over the 
sea-ice to establish an advance base on a glacier (now the Edisto 
Glacier) which discharges into Edisto Inlet. 

After being tent-bound by another blizzard, the surveyors climbed 
to the 2,300-ft Football Saddle and looked down on an impressive 
glacier* which seemed to offer a route inland. They then spent 12 
days surveying in the vicinity of this advance base and in laying a depot 
of supplies on Football Saddle. 

Meanwhile the four geologists mapped the geology of Edisto Inlet. 
G. Turnbull, an English paleomagnetist, who had been attached to the 
party for a fortnight, now returned to McMurdo. 

The whole New Zealand team set out again on 10 January and spent 
the next 4 weeks on the Tucker Glacier. The two teams worked, as a 
rule, independently, establishing survey stations and mapping the 
geology, as well as digging snow pits, collecting lichens, mosses, and 
insects, and making regular weather observations. They moved 
steadily up the unpleasantly crevassed, 10-mile-wide glacier, generally 
sledge hauling and making camp one day, and carrying out their 
work in the area the day after. The longest day’s haul for the surveyors 
was 14 miles and for the geologists 18. The weather was good, with 
daily maximum temperatures ranging from 20° to 30° F, while during 
the “‘nights’’ the temperatures dropped to about 10° F. The sledging 
routes rose to about 5,500 ft and at this altitude, of course, tempera- 
tures were correspondingly lower. 

One of the most rewarding camps was the first, on the south side 
of the glacier. The survey point was on Crater Cirque, where the 
Whitehall Glacier from the south joins the Tucker. At this camp, 
says Croll, “‘we found representatives of almost all of the plant and 
bird life of the region. Lichens and even mosses were growing in 
relative profusion and we found many snow petrels nesting among 
the rocks.’’? Wilson’s petrels and skuas were also seen. 

The surveyors’ furthest west was about half way up the glacier 
near the junction with Pearl Harbour Glacier. Here on 23 January 
they made the last of their ro survey stations. The geologists went 
about 20 miles further up the glacier. On 24 January they left their 
camp on the Tucker, close to its junction with the tributary Leander 
Glacier. Traversing a col to the Leander Glacier nevé, their attention 


*The Tucker Glacier. 
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was rivetted by two magnificent peaks, ‘‘a great whale-back ridge’’ 
(Mt Royalist 71° 50’ S, 168° 17’ E) and ‘‘a dark rock pyramid’ 
(Mt Black Prince, 71° 49’ S, 168° E), to the north. These were 
beyond their reach, but just ahead of them, to the right, soared 
two more accessible peaks, and these, Mt Shadow (71° 56’ S, 
167° 25° E) and Mt Midnight (71° 56’ S, 167° 22’ E), they now 
climbed. From the summit of Midnight, 6,000 ft above the glacier, 
66 miles hard going from Football Saddle, they looked up the Tucker 
for another 30 miles to a huge nevé region and far beyond it (some 
150 miles) a lone nunatak. They revelled in gazing at ‘‘one of the 
greatest panoramas of unexplored and unclimbed mountains that is 
left in this world’’, the peaks of the Admiralty Range, and beyond, 
to the Plateau. 


By 31 January the surveyors had descended to the foot of Football 
Saddle and next day reached the depot, where they were joined by the 
geologists after 3 weeks of independent travel. 


Their next objective was the summit ridge of the 20-mile-long 
Hallett Peninsula. At this altitude, averaging 5,000 ft, temperatures 
were generally about 15°F, though on 5 February a ‘‘low’’ of 
—6° F, was recorded; but fortunately there was no wind. After a 
final survey on the summit of “‘Hallett Volcano’’® (5,700 ft) they 
went down about 4,000 ft in 6 miles to make their last camp above 
the base, on rock for the first time. Next morning, 10 February, 
they back-packed all their gear down to Hallett Station, where the 
new team for 1958 included New Zealanders K. J. Salmon (station 
scientific leader), G. A. King (physicist), and K. A. Bargh (electronics 
technician). After a week in the relative comfort of the base, enjoy- 
ing the company of the 13 Americans as well as that of their three 
fellow countrymen, the geological survey team boarded USS Glacier 
on the 19th for Lyttelton, New Zealand. They had broken new ground 
in many ways, and had extended their detailed topographical and 
geological survey over an extensive area from the Moubray Bay 
coast to the Tucker Glacier, enabling maps to be compiled covering 
an area of about ‘*6,o00 square miles with an accuracy fairly high in 
the central part of about 1,500 square miles’’.* The surveyors had 
manhauled their sledges about 250 miles, and the geologists about 300. 


The main geological result was the discovery that the Robertson 
Bay group of metamorphosed greywackes and argillites occupies 
most of the region between Mt Nansen and the northern coast of 
Victoria Land, an unexpectedly wide distribution. This, with 
certain geological similarities found by the Byrd expeditions in 
Marie Byrd Land and the French expeditions in Adélie Land, sug- 
gested the strong possibility that ‘‘one major rock group, lying 
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below the Beacon Sandstone, strikes from Marie Byrd Land across 
the Ross Sea and through Victoria Land to Adélie Land. If that is sO, 


it follows that East and West Antarctica are geologically one con- 
tinent.’’5 


New Zealand was the host country for an international Antarctic 
scientific symposium held in Wellington, 18-22 February 1958. 
It was attended by visiting scientists and others from Great Britain (1), 
Australia (1), South Africa (1), France (5), U.S.S.R. (10), and the 
United States (30), as well as by some s0 New Zealanders. Papers 
were contributed by internationally-known scientists on Glaciolo 
(13), Sub-glacial Topography and Seismology (6), Botany, Ichthyology, 
and Zoology (5), Meteorology (10), Oceanography (7), Upper 
Atmosphere investigations (8), Geology (1), and Geophysics (1). 
Most of the papers were published in cyclostyled form by the DSIR 
in May, in response to delegates’ demands, under the title ‘“Sym- 
posium on Antarctic Research’’, 


INTO THE DRY VALLEYS 


More and more interest was now being taken in the strange dry 
valleys, which New Zealand and American flights during r955—58 
and the activities of the New Zealand northern party outlined above 
had shown to be much more extensive than had been supposed. 
. Oe, the Taylor Valley, was quite well known. Discovered by 

Scott, Lashly, and Petty Officer Evans in 1904 on their return from 
the ice cap west of McMurdo Sound, it was described by Scott as 
“a valley of the dead: even the great glacier which once pushed 
through it has withered away’’.® Priestley with Armytage and Brockle- 
hurst had spent a few days geologising in the lower Taylor Valley 
in January 1909; and Griffith Taylor’s western party in February 
1911, had traversed it. But despite the American Navy’s aerial 
photography in 1947, nothing was known of what lay inland north of 
the Taylor Valley.’ 

But now the members of the New Zealand northern party had 
sledged round an area of 2,500 square miles, and north of the Taylor 
had sighted more dry valleys from survey stations on their circum- 
ferential route, notably at (1) Mt Newall, looking north and west, 
(2) Purgatory Peak, looking west, (3) Mt Mahony looking south, 
(4) Shapeless Peak, looking east, and (5) the head of the Upper 
Wright Glacier, also looking east. Their reports of a vast, practically 
snow-free area north of the Taylor Valley whetted appetites for 
the penetration and on-the-spot examination of the valleys themselves. 
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Dr R. W. Balham, who during part of this time had been driving 
a Ferguson in Hillary’s team from Scott Base to the Plateau Depot, 
was flown back to Scott Base early in November 1957 to continue 
his work on Weddell seals. As a biologist he was avid to know what 
these ice-free dry valleys might disclose. He recruited fellow- 
biologists Packard and Barwick of the TAE summer party, and Webb, 
a Victoria University of Wellington geology student whose presence 
will be explained later. 

The quartet left Scott Base by U.S. helicopter on 4 January 1958, 
and in an hour were coming down in the valley* which lies just 
north of the Wright. It is almost surrounded by bare peaks but is 
joined to the Wright by a low saddle+. The team set up camp beside 
a laket on the south side of the valley. About 4 miles long, the lake 
was not completely ice covered: there was open water for a width 
of about 15 ft from its circumference. Balham launched the fibre- 
glass dinghy they had brought with them and found that the ice 
further in from the shore was strong enough to bear his weight. It 
seemed to be about 6 ft thick in the centre of the lake. 

The temperature was about zero. A strong steady east wind was 
blowing, sand and gravel laden in the gusts. Their first impression 
was of absolute barrenness. But next day, roaming further afield, and 
wishing that they had a light sledge instead of the dinghy, they came 
across lichens—and a solitary skua. In some smaller lakes further 
west, fed by the melt-water from a glacier terminal, they found 
more lichens. In one melt-water stream there was such an abundance 
of red lichens that they called it Red River. Down stream the water 
was more and more thickened by sand and sediment. This, they 
found, was due to hundreds of acres of sand dunes. 
over some 60 square miles and rising in places to 1,000 ft ee 
Lake Vida. It consists of wind polished dolerite boulders up to 3 ft 
in diameter with a smaller proportion of gneiss and granite erratics. 
‘“‘Much of the valley floor moraine and some scree slopes are patterned 
with frost polygons up to 40 ft in diameter’’*, separated from one 
another by sand-filled troughs about 2 ft wide. In summer the 
water-saturated glacial drift dries out to form wind-blown sand 
and east of the lake there are sand dunes 30 to 35 ft high and 200 to 
300 ft long. 

Lake Vida is fed in summer by melt-water streams flowing into 
it at certain hours from the upper remnant glacier and also, sur- 
prisingly, from the lower remnant, a stagnant, slowly melting mass 


The floor of the valley was ‘undulating moraine’’ extending 


*The Victoria Valley, named for the Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand. 
Bull Pass. 
tLake Vida. 
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of ice about 10 miles long which coalesces with the Wilson Piedmont 
5 miles from the coast. Later, other strange and, it seemed, in- 
explicable phenomena were noticed. Clearly, here was an area 
of the Antarctic so different from the normal Antarctic landscape 
that scientists versed in many disciplines must be drawn irresistibly to 
study it. 

Meanwhile there were a hundred lines of investigation for Balham 
and his team mates to pursue. They roamed far and wide over the 
15-mile long, 3-mile wide crescent-shaped valley. But by 12 January, 
their time was running out. In this strange new-old world there was 
so much to see and do that they were desperately anxious to fill 
their final 24 hours with activity: completion of the topographical 
survey was a priority. But next morning low cloud and a heavy 
powdering of snow on all the higher land precluded any extensive 
travelling. They were informed by base that the helicopter would 
be coming in for them next day, 14 January. It came at 11.30 a.m. 
so their departure was a hurried one. But they had set in motion 
investigations in many disciplines which were to occupy scientists 
from many nations as well as a whole series of Victoria University 
of Wellington expeditions, and to lead eventually to the establishment 
of a New Zealand winter base, which alone could provide the answer 
to many of the questions raised. 


Peter Webb and Barrie McKelvey were two third-year geology 
students of the Victoria University of Wellington who by sheer 
determination and persistence, plus wise direction from Professor 
R. H. Clark and ¢ willingness to do well any work they might be 
asked to do, infiltrated into the 1957-58 New Zealand expedition, 
and by their all-round ability and Capacity to ‘‘fit in’’, made them- 
selves not merely acceptable but invaluable. 


That it was Webb who accompanied the biologists to the Victoria 
Dry Valley resulted from the toss of a coin. It was due largely to 
Phil Smith, the U.S. Scientific Co-ordinator at McMurdo, that both 
men later visited the Taylor Dry Valley and the Upper Taylor Glacier. 
From field camps established with the aid of a U.S. Navy helicopter 
during late January and early February, Webb and McKelvey examined 
several ice-free areas ranging from 4,300 ft to 7,300 ft in height. 


They returned to New Zealand in late February in the last American 
Globemaster to fly out in the 1957~58 season. Their two papers 
‘Geological Investigations in South Victoria Land, Antarctica’’, 
parts I and Il, were published in the N.Z. Journal of Geology and 
Geophysics in February and November 1959, a commendably prompt 
report. 
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AT SCOTT’ BASE 


On the return to New Zealand of the five IGY scientists who had 
shared Scott Base with the New Zealand component of the Trans- 
Antarctic expedition during 1957, and, a year later, of Lin Martin’s 
second (1958) IGY party, the base began to assume the role it was to 
play during the 1960’s. The somewhat enlarged party, including a 
number of technicians and the indispensable cook, reflected the 
widened scientific interests of the post-IGY period, but the base 
observations were not materially changed. 


The main laboratory and the half-dozen detached science huts 
provided the facilities for regular observations in various physical 
sciences, particularly those dealing with the interior of the earth 
and with the upper atmosphere. There was no need for more than the 
normal meteorological observations because of the proximity of the 
American McMurdo base. Other studies, gravity measurements, 
biology, geology, glaciology, toa very large extent required work in the 
field rather than in the laboratory. But a simple explanation of the main 
scientific disciplines with which the facilities at Scott Base itself 
became chiefly concerned may provide a background of understanding 
for the non-scientist reader. 

SEISMOLOGY: The study of earth movements, their causes, effects 
and associated phenomena. Because Scott Base, unlike most Antarctic 
stations, is sited on rock and is close to the major Antarctic mountain 
chain which runs from Cape Adare to beyond the Beardmore Glacier, 
it is a particularly important station for seismological study. This is 
reflected in the fact that the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey included 
Scott Base among the recipients of 120 identical sets of seismological 
equipment which it distributed in 1962. The study of the shock 
waves from earthquakes, which travel from the quake centre through 
the interior of the earth to the receiving station, is the major way of 
finding out about the earth’s interior. 

From the earth beneath to the skies above. Scientific inquiry at 
Scott Base is largely concerned with a number of studies covered by 
the overall term UPPER ATMOSPHERE PHYSICS. During and since 
the IGY, the Antarctic has played an especially important role in the un- 
veiling of this till-then relatively unknown region. This is because the 
polar regions, particularly the South Polar region with its underlying 
earth mass, provide the best field of observation in the world for the 
study of the phenomena involved. To mention only one of many 
reasons for this, the months-long periods of uninterrupted light and 
darkness provide observational conditions unobtainable anywhere else. 

The sun, like a huge nuclear reactor, is constantly throwing out 
jets of gas and radiation, sometimes in large irregular bursts called 
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solar flares, which can and do disturb our earth’s magnetic field and 
radio waves. Some of these rays from the sun are blocked by our 
earth’s atmosphere and produce the brilliant, often colourful displays 
which we call the Aurora Australis or Southern Lights. 


Some of our scientists are basically interested in knowledge for 
its own sake, just “‘finding out things’’. Others are more concerned 
with the effects, the ‘“‘use’’ if you like, of the things their brother 
scientists find out. Both theoretical and practical studies in the field 
of upper atmosphere physics are made easier by the unusual conditions 
obtaining in the Antarctic. Three subjects particularly concern us 
here, ionospherics, auroral physics, and geomagnetism. 


IONOSPHERICS: The ionosphere is the realm of the ion. From 50 to 
250 miles above the earth’s surface there is a belt of ever-changing 
layers of electrically-charged particles called ions. Like a kind of 
nebulous shield around the earth, the ionosphere can reflect the radio 
waves sent out by our wireless transmitters, and so make possible long- 
distance radio communication. But solar flares can interfere with the 
ionosphere’s reflecting power, and the interference can be so serious 
as to cause the “‘black outs’’ which are so disruptive of radio com- 
munication. Our astronauts, too, have to overcome the hazards caused 
by charged particles in the ionosphere and radiation from the sun. 
So the study of the ionosphere, including its reactions to solar bom- 
bardment, is potentially of tremendous practical importance as well 
as being in itself a study of absorbing interest to the scientists con- 
cerned. As the ‘‘shield’’ is thicker at the Poles and more subject to 
the effect of radiation and magnetic action, the Poles are the best 
places for the study of the ionosphere, and the Antarctic is better than 
the Arctic because it has a greater land area on which the scientists 
can work. Our men at Scott Base are playing their part in the unveiling 
of the secrets of the ionosphere. 


A more specialised programme, the study of the absorption of 
radio signals passing through the ‘‘D-region’’, the lowest stratum 
of the ionosphere, was conducted at Scott Base for several years, 
but is now re-activated only as required. 


AURORAL PHYSICS: All who winter over in the Antarctic are ex- 
cited by the sometimes extraordinarily beautiful manifestations of shape 
and colour in the southern sky which we call the Aurora. The auroral 
scientist, however, is not just occasionally but constantly on the 
watch throughout the months of darkness when the ‘‘Southern Lights’”’ 
are likely to be seen. More, he must photograph them and so preserve 
a complete record of auroral displays. His ‘‘all-sky cameras’’ record 
the time, movement, shape, and colour, whether brilliant or dull, 
every minute of the long winter night. His “‘spectrograph’’ can 
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distinguish the different wave lengths which cause the light. It can 
separate out each colour and fix on film the direction and speed of the 
ion particles. His “‘photometer’’ tells what substances are giving 
off light during a particular display and how great a contribution 
each substance is making. 


In addition to the apparatus used at Scott Base itself, for some 
years New Zealand maintained an automatic auroral radar station 
at Arrival Heights (soo ft), 5 miles from Scott Base. The equipment 
here recorded echoes caused by disturbances of the ionospheric 
current system and associated with aurorae at heights of about 
110 km and at ranges up to 1,400 km. So the aerial systems were 
able to bracket the South Magnetic Pole and to examine currents 


circulating around this Pole. 


Of special interest also is the study of ‘‘Whistlers’’ which are 
very low frequency radio signals generated by lightning discharges and 
following the lines of the earth’s magnetic field. Where the lines 
of magnetic force come into the earth the radio signals produced by 
lightning can be intercepted by a specially constructed receiver and 
heard as drawn-out signals sounding like different types of whistle, 
hence the name “‘whistlers’’. Scott Base is an important station for 
whistler research. It was at Scott Base in 1958 that whistlers (first 
heard over field telephones in World War I) were heard for the 


first time in the Antarctic. 


GEOMAGNETISM: The earth acts as a magnet for oppositely charged 
electrical particles such as ions. The magnetic force, generated in 
the hot molten core of the earth, extends out from the earth in 
great bands which are pulled in at the geomagnetic poles which are 
the axes of the earth’s magnetic field. Because of this the magnetic 
storms, indirectly caused by the impact of violent bursts of radiation 
from the sun, “‘are especially frequent and severe at the poles because 
the earth’s magnetic field draws the solar winds toward them’’.® 


In the Antarctic, magnetic stations operated by several nations 
are equipped to give an accurate survey of the Antarctic’s per- 
manent geomagnetic field, to chart south polar storms, and to make 
comparisons with geomagnetic disturbances in the northern polar 
regions. Scott Base is one of these stations. 


The magnetographs and magnetometers installed here help to show 
how much the earth’s magnetism is changing. This is indicated in 
part by black lines on the photographic paper on a revolving drum. 
True, the lines may be affected by other causes besides a change in 
the earth’s magnetism: “‘It may be that the ice beneath the station 
is moving or a tractor has come too near the building’’.1° But careful 
mathematical calculations can obviate erroneous conclusions. The 
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observations are sent periodically to other stations throughout the 
world and add to the evidence being accumulated on the behaviour 
of the earth’s magnetism. ~ 

The work of these scientists does not hit the headlines of the 
world’s press and radio, but it is of tremendous potential importance 
in the space age into which we are entering, and our men at Scott 
Base are making a significant contribution to Antarctic scientific 
research. . 


1958-59 


The third wintering (1959) party at Scott Base was led by moun- 
taineer L. R. (Rod) Hewitt, and the team of 13 selected from 
over 300 applicants included three American scientists, F. G. Van der 
Hoeven, A. M. Stuart, and P. T. Heiser. The senior scientist was 
B. P. Sandford. The most experienced Antarctic man was Arnold 
J. Heine, who had already spent two consecutive summers, 1956-57 
and 1957-58, on field work in the Ross Dependency. The team, with 
most members of the summer party, travelled south on HMNZS 
Endeavour leaving Wellington on 20 December 1958. 

At this time the future of field work by New Zealand Government 
parties was in the melting pot. A relatively small number of dogs, 
about 20 or 30, was retained at base, their future, too, uncertain. 
The only two major field journeys planned for the 1958—s59 summer 
were one organised in the main by the Geological Survey, and a 
purely “‘private’’ venture, planned and carried out by the Victoria 
University of Wellington. 


GEOLOGICAL AND SURVEY EXPEDITION 


The planned programme for this successor to the Geological Survey 
Expedition of 1957-58 covered the investigation of the coast and 
hinterland of northern Victoria Land in the vicinity of Terra Nova 
Bay and Wood Bay, with a view to filling in the 200-mile-long gap 
left in 1957-58 between the area explored by Harrington’s party 
around the Tucker Glacier and that covered by the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition’s northern party under Richard Brooke from the Mawson 
Glacier southwards. 

One team under E. B. Fitzgerald planned to work on the Priestley 
Glacier flowing into Terra Nova Bay and the other under H. J. 
Harrington was to examine the area about the Aviator and Mawson 
Glaciers which discharge into Lady Newnes Bay north of Wood Bay. 
Fitzgerald and Harrington had both, with A. J. Heine, been members 
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of the 1957-58 Geological Survey expedition. The party, 12 in all, 
included three geologists from the Geological Survey, DSIR, and 
three surveyors from the Lands and Survey Department. The rest 
were hand-picked field assistants all with mountaineering experience. 
They left Lyttelton on U.S. icebreaker Staten Island on 25 November 
1958. Storms and difficult pack ice delayed progress but rendezvous 
was made with the powerful USS Glacier on 6 December, near the 
south end of Coulman Island. A helicopter flight round the island 
revealed a large Emperor penguin rookery on the sea-ice near the 
north-west corner of the island. Two U.S. biologists were flown in 
and spent about an hour at the rookery. They estimated that there 
were 33,000 breeding pairs, making this rookery one of the largest 
of the 10 then known. That evening Dr Harrington and Fitzgerald 
accompanied four Americans who were landed on the island by 
helicopter about 9 p.m. intending to do about 12 hours’ work. 
The two New Zealanders began a survey and census of the rookery 
and made a hasty examination of the geology of the adjacent cliffs. 
But at “‘midnight’’ snow began to fall and by 9 a.m. on the 7th a 
storm had blown up which forced the party to shelter in their 
emergency two-man tent. They had enough food, fuel, and cooking 
equipment for a week. The weather cleared next day and at 3 p.m. 
the helicopters came in to fly them back to the ship. So their examina- 
tion of the rookery was short. The population of chicks was estimated 
at 50,000. During the storm the birds clustered together closely 
and were almost buried by snow. The chicks had only their beaks 
visible, and were probably kept warm by the blanket of snow. 


The Glacier, which was lying a few miles south of Coulman Island, 
now began to break through the pressure ice, but soon badly damaged 
both propellers. A helicopter flight showed that during the storm 
ice had blocked the channel from Cape Washington cut a week before. 
As this now entailed urgent and extensive ice-breaking by Staten 
Island it was impossible to prospect further for landing places for the 
New Zealand parties. A reconnaissance flight over Lady Newnes 
Bay convinced Harrington that it was now quite impracticable 
to reach the coast hereabouts, do any worth-while work, and return 
to the landing spot in the time available. So he accepted the offer 
made by Captain E. A. McDonald, Deputy Commander U.S. Naval 
Support Force, Antarctica, to take the New Zealand team to McMurdo. 
Staten Island worked her way to open water on 13 December and 
arrived at McMurdo on 15 December. 


The New Zealand team went to Scott Base and camped near the 
base. Hope still remained that landings might be made at Terra 
Nova Bay and Wood Bay later in the season. After discussions with 
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U.S. Navy and Air Force officers and radio consultations with New 
Zealand, it was decided: 

1. To visit White Island and other accessible localities by manhaul- 

ing as opportunity offered; 

2. To seek U.S. assistance to establish ground control for aerial 

photographs in the McMurdo Sound area; and 

3. Either to try again in mid-January for Terra Nova Bay and 

Wood Bay or to travel by U.S. aircraft to the Darwin Depot 
of 1957-58 and from there to explore by manhauling the ranges 
south of Mulock Inlet. 

A team of six men led by Heine manhauled to White Island on 
18-19 December. Next day they climbed a basaltic cone 1,100 ft 
high and were then forced back to camp by a storm which lasted 
for 36 hours. On the 22nd the two geologists of the party, Beck and 
Speden, carried out a survey of the high-level shell deposits and 
general geology of the island, while Henderson established a survey 
station on the highest northern summit. A surprise was the sighting 
of three Weddell seals living along the tide crack between the island 
and the Ross Ice Shelf, 15 miles in from the ice shelf edge. Mosses 
were found “‘in abundance’’,'t also lichens at all levels and green 
algae in melt-water pools. The team returned to Scott Base on 23 
December. 

The hoped-for survey programme began when Harrington, Fitz- 
gerald, and Harrison travelled by U.S. helicopter on 22 December 
to land 8 miles east of Minna Saddle at a height of about 2,500 ft. 
As some dozen survey stations had previously been selected in the 
McMurdo Sound area to provide ground control for earlier U.S. 
trimetrigon air photography, the survey programme now begun 
would provide data of great value to both United States and New 
Zealand cartographers. The first of the desired survey stations was 
occupied for 44 hours in a 50 knot wind anda temperature of —10°F. 
Next day they set off to place a station on the lower slopes of Mt 
Discovery, but a cold 30 knot southerly flowing through Minna 
Saddle drove them higher and higher trying to climb above the wind 
and the station was established on the topmost rocks of the mountain 
at 8,600 ft. A few lichens were found here. Then they climbed the 
remaining 1,000 ft to the summit ice cap and returned to camp on 
Christmas Eve. On Christmas Day they geologised along the crest of 
Minna Bluff and on the moraine benches on the northern side, with a 
final station on the 26th before they were picked up and returned to 
McMurdo. 

For the remaining 6 weeks of the expedition’s work in the 
Antarctic, groups of three or four members, generally comprising 
a surveyor and two others (two field assistants or a geologist and a 
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held assistant) visited pre-selected sites on the western side of McMurdo 
Sound in order to establish ground control for the U.S. aerial photo- 
graphic survey. In most cases the party was flown in to the site by 
U.S. helicopter for just long enough for the required survey. Ground 
control was established in this way for the lower Wright Valley 
(three visits), Lake Bonney, the Solitary Rocks and Beacon Heights 
in the upper Taylor Valley (for a period of nearly a week), the Kukri 
Hills, Cape Roberts, Kar Plateau, and Cape Chocolate. Difficulty 
was experienced in locating two control points in the lower Wright 
Valley, two surveys being made from apparent sites before the 
correct site was found during an Otter flight above the helicopter 
ceiling. One station was at 8,ooo ft on Beacon Heights West on 
2 January 1959, giving a view from the head of the Wright Valley 
and the Plateau over the Taylor and Ferrar Glaciers, the Royal 
Society Range, and the Skelton Nevé. 

The New Year was marked by the first ascent by New Zealanders 
of Mt Erebus, previously climbed only by David, Mawson, and Mackay 
in 1908 and by a party under Priestley in 1912. Both teams ascended 
the mountain from Cape Royds. Now three members of the Geo- 
logical and Survey Expedition, Harrison*, Beck, and Romanes, 
attempted the climb by a new route from the southern side. On 
30 December they travelled by Sno-cat across the Ross Ice Shelf 
to Windless Bight, south of Ross Island between Cape Armitage 
and Cape Mackay, some 15 miles east of Scott Base. After 3 days’ 
hard climbing, often with bad visibility, they made their base camp 
at 3,000 ft. From here on 4 January they climbed on skis to 8,000 ft 
and then used crampons to the summit, reaching it in perfect weather 
at 0245 hours on 5 January. An hour was spent on the summit before 
the descent to the base camp. The crater was found to measure 
about 2,000 ft by 1,500 ft. It is elliptical in shape. The interior 
walls are vertical and covered with yellow and white efflorescences 
deposited from steam vents. The eastern third of the crater floor 
800 ft below is occupied by another pit s00 ft deep, the floor of 
which has five craters giving forth yellowish brown steam in strong 
jets. Red hot rock was seen in one crater. 

The party manhauled their sledge all the way home down the 
south-west side of the mountain and along the crest of Hut Point 
Peninsula, reaching Scott Base at 2200 hours on 6 January. A two- 
man American party using the Royds approach reached the summit 
only 23 hours after the New Zealanders. 

At the New Year Alexander, Wilson, and White manhauled to 
Cape Crozier after being dropped by a Sno-cat at Cape Mackay on 
30 December. They climbed Mt Terror, the first ascent, from a 


*John Harrison lost his life in a rescue attempt on the Southern Alps, New Zealand, on 23 June 1966, 
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camp at 5,000 ft on 6 January. On 11 January they were joined 
by Harrington and Scott Base leader Martin, who travelled the whole 
distance in 5 hours by Sno-cat. Survey stations were established on the 
Knoll, Post Office Hill, and another hill to the north-west. Wilson’s 
igloo, earlier located by Hillary, was visited on the 15th after con- 
siderable searching. Wisely it was decided to leave the igloo and 
its contents as found. ‘‘The Emperor penguin skins sollectud by 
Wilson’s party, some of his collecting bottles, bamboo poles, rem- 
nants of the canvas roof, and other items are still there. It is hoped 
they will remain there permanently.’’?? 

In a final effort, when it became clear that there was no chance of 
visiting Terra Nova Bay and Wood Bay, one party of seven between 
9 and 22 January carried out survey and geological work on Black 
Island using tractors, dogs, and manhauling, and from 24 to 31 
January a team of three travelled to and from Brown Peninsula by 
helicopter. 

On the voyage home on USS Arneb calls were made by Harrington 
and Fitzgerald at Beaufort Island, 23-25 January, and at Cape Bird, 
25-29 January. Here they were surprised to find bare ground with 
‘‘an abundance of running streams and warm hillsides’’, offering 
facilities for a camp and airstrip about 3 miles south of the cape. 
Other members of the expedition returned early in February, three 
(after a return visit to Minna Bluff)’on 3 March, while two, Heine 
and Wise, wintered over at Scott Base. 


The other major expedition of this 1958—s59 season was mounted 
by the Geology Department, Victoria University of Wellington. 
It was self-supporting, being financed by the Council of the Victoria 
University and the Grants Committee of the University of New 
Zealand, and was the first of a series of expeditions which are outlined 
in chapter 12. 


ON LOAN 


From time to time during these early post-IGY years individual 
New Zealanders played a part in the combined operations which 
had been such a striking feature of the IGY period itself. At the 
Weather Central established at the U.S. Little America station, for 
instance, E. G. Edie of the New Zealand Meteorological Service 
was one of the observers during the 1956-57 summer. 

The spirit of friendly co-operation, happily, continued. Sergeant 
L. O. Duff accompanied a United States Sno-cat traverse led by 
Dr A. P. Crary which left Little America on 15 October 1958. The 
Sno-cats made across the Ross Ice Shelf to McMurdo, then, with 
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Dr T. Hatherton replacing Duff as New Zealand representative, 
moved up the Skelton Glacier and west across the Victoria Land 
plateau following approximately the 78th parallel. The traverse 
covered 1,629 miles in rog days, returning to McMurdo on 31 Jan- 
uary 1959. A. J. Heine (to become New Zealand’s most experienced 
Antarctic man) accompanied the U.S. traverse across northern 
Victoria Land in 1959-60. 

In later years a great many New Zealanders, many of whom had 
been members of earlier New Zealand expeditions, served with 
University and other teams under the aegis of USARP, the United 
States Antarctic Research Program, often in areas involving long and 
arduous sledge journeys. Some, like W. R. Logie (electrical engineer) 
in 1961-62,'* became key figures in important USARP projects. 
Among New Zealanders who have served with distinction in ANARE 
(Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition) may be men- 
tioned Bruce Stinear, a member of Australian teams in 1954, 1956-57, 
and 1959-60, and R. B. Thomson, leader of Wilkes Station and 
the Wilkes-Vostok traverse in 1962-63, and later Superintendent of 
the New Zealand Antarctic Division*. 


*See also chapter 13, Kiwis Abroad. 





Chapter X 


MAPPING THE ROSS DEPENDENCY 


After the great public interest in the Antarctic aroused by the 
much publicised activities associated with TAE and IGY, there was 
inevitably a period of averted attention while the reorganisation out- 
lined above was being carried out. But by late 1959 the new organi- 
sation was in being and it had become clear that if New Zealand 
claimed sovereignty over the 160,000 square mile expanse of the 
Ross Dependency, it was her bounden duty at the very least: 

1. To map the area; and 

a. Ie investigate its geology as far as the extensive ice-cover 

should permit. 


The geological and survey expeditions of 1957-58 and 1958—r9 had 
been largely planned and implemented by the Geological Survey 
rather than by the bodies now set up to carry on the scientific work 
at Scott Base and Hallett Station. The Ross Dependency Research 
Committee, the RDRC, had tended to regard its function as simply 
the continuation of the scientific observations which had been carried 
out during the IGY period. But several other organisations had by 
now become intensely interested in extended Antarctic field work. 
In addition to geologists like Dr Harrington, enthusiasts in the fields 
of glaciology and biology were keen to explore the virgin ground 
opened up by the explorations of the past few years. It had become 
obvious that there must be some co-ordination and regulation of such 
sporadic and wasteful efforts as these further ventures must. in- 
evitably become unless the RDRC and its working arm, the Antarctic 
Division, assumed overall supervision, if not indeed control. 

The most pressing demand was for a preliminary topographical and 
geological survey of those parts of the Dependency which were not 
completely covered by permanent ice. The United States Navy had 
carried out aerial surveys in the course of its general survey work, 
but, to quote an RDRC paper of 29 July 1959, ‘‘The coverage in 
Northern Victoria Land is good, though not complete and is hap- 
hazard rather than following any pattern of coverage. The coverage of 
Southern Victoria Land, the Beardmore area in particular, is poor.’’ 
It was obvious that much of the very extensive air photography was 
useless because of the almost complete absence in many places of 
ground control. It was essential, if New Zealand was to produce 
adequate maps of the Ross Dependency and to estimate its geological 
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potential, that New Zealand field parties go into these areas and 
carry out at least a reconnaissance survey. This would provide the 
round control needed to make it possible to take advantage of the 
air photography already carried out. There was no question of lack 
of co-operation. The Americans had already given New Zealand 
cartographers °"16 bags of . . . aerial photographs in roll form’’, 
and obviously valued New Zealand’s help in the establishment of 
ground control. In November 1958 a package of paired vertical 
photographs was sent to Harrington’s party to use for identification 
of control points in their operational area. 

Miller, Deputy Leader of the New Zealand TAE team and now 
Executive Officer of the Antarctic Division, pointed out in a 1958 
report to the RDRC that sufficient data had been gathered for the 
mapping “‘to reconnaissance standard’’ of the areas between 76° S 
and 81° S, and between 83° S and 86° S, that is, from the coast in- 
land to the plateau between the Mawson Glacier and Barne Inlet 
and between the Nimrod Glacier and the Beardmore Glacier. Work 
had also been done in the Tucker Glacier area further north. This 
left three main areas where very little topographical work had been 
carried out: south from Tucker Inlet to the Mawson Glacier, be- 
tween Barne Inlet and the Nimrod Glacier, and east of the Beard- 
more Glacier. Roughly half, then, of the ‘‘land areas’’ of the De- 
pendency had still not been mapped even “‘to reconnaissance 
standard’’. 

There were difficulties. At the conclusion of the trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, the six dog teams which had played such a prominent 
part in the work so far carried out had been “‘dispersed’’, with the 
exception of 21 dogs retained at Scott Base at the last moment for a 
proposed survey in the Horlick Mountains by two members of the 
British TAE party. Miller urged that full use should be made of these 
dogs, also of the Beaver aircraft still at Scott Base and of HMNZS 
Endeavour, to fill at least one of the mapping gaps. The two TAE 
Sno-cats left at Scott Base could also, he suggested, be used “‘for 
geophysical work”’. 

The RDRC in May 1958 recommended to the New Zealand 
Government: the continuation of the IGY scientific programme ‘‘on 
a modified and, in some disciplines, less intense scale’’, and an in- 
vestigation of the lower regions of the ionosphere and of whistlers, 
involving a winter party of 10 men at Scott Base; the continued con- 
tribution of 3 men to work with the Americans at Hallett; geological 
survey and mapping of the 300-mile un-mapped stretch of the Vic- 
toria Land Coast between McMurdo Sound and the environs of 
Hallett Station by four 4-men parties; New Zealand planned oceano- 
graphic surveys from American ships by New Zealand personnel, and 
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some biological work. The committee estimated that this programme, 
which would be dependent upon considerable United States co- 
operation, would involve the Government in an expenditure of 
£62,000. The dogs required for the field work envisaged would be 
bred at Scott Base and supplemented by dogs taken south from New 
Zealand. | 

Cabinet’s reaction was a “‘request’’ that the programme be pruned 
sufficiently to reduce the expenditure to £50,000, but later in the 
year (1958) authorised an expenditure (additional of course to the 
normal DSIR vote) sufficient to meet the cost of the programme 
proposed, 

An important decision by RDRC at this time was its approval of 
“private expeditions’, which ‘‘could well contribute significantly to 
New Zealand’s effort in the Ross Dependency’’ provided they ful- 
filled conditions laid down by the RDRC and could be co-ordinated 
with the plans of other expeditions. They must be ‘‘well conceived, 
well found, and likely to achieve (their) objectives’’.2 

In its report to the SCAR meeting in Canberra in March 1959 the 
New Zealand National Committee for Antarctic Research (i.e., the 
RDRC) said that the survey work for 1959-60 and 1960-61 would be 
carried out “‘in the area south of the Nimrod Glacier and west of the 
Beardmore Glacier’’. Subsequent work would aim at ‘completing 
the reconnaissance mapping of the whole of Victoria Land from 
Cape Adare to the Beardmore Glacier’’.® 

So in the 1959-60 summer the Antarctic Division became respon- 
sible for implementing the RDRC plan for a topographical and geo- 
logical survey of the coast and hinterland between Barne Inlet (Byrd 
Glacier) and the Beardmore Glacier. Plans formulated in April 1959, 
were for: 


1. A party using the two TAE Sno-cats to spend November and 
December working along the coast in the northern half of the 
area, from Barne Inlet to Cape Maude, 70 miles south of the 
Nimrod Glacier. 

2. A dog-sledging party to be flown in by the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force’s Antarctic flight about mid-January 1960, to recon- 
noitre the southern half of the area in greater depth, from the 
Nimrod Glacier to the Beardmore. 


Later it was agreed that the Sno-cats should make an 80-day traverse 
from Scott Base to Cape Selborne, the southern portal of Barne 
Inlet, and on south to Cape Wilson, the northern portal of Shackleton 
Inlet, during which survey stations would be occupied on the coastal 
hills. They would carry in supplies sufficient to maintain for 60 days 
a party of three dog-teams and four men working inland in the Byrd 
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Glacier - Nimrod Glacier area. The main activities now envisaged 
further south were two reconnaissance flights and depot-laying 
flights for the following season. 

The period of relatively uncertain planning—perhaps inevitable— 
following the close of TAE had slackened the tempo at Scott Base 
also, but energetic preparations following the arrival of the new 
summer party enabled the three dog-teams to leave Scott Base on 
2 November, and the two Sno-cats on 7 November 1959. 

The dog-teams were driven by B. M. Gunn (overall leader), G. J. 
Matterson, and K. C. Wise, who had surveyor Capt. P. J. Hunt to 
assist him. Later, Wise was to be replaced by R. I. Walcott who had 
spent 2 years, 1957 and 1958, at Hope Bay with the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey. The Sno-cat team comprised R. M. Robb 
(leader), Lieut. T. Couzens, D. R. Goldschmidt, and J. H. Lowery. The 
faster Sno-cats (54 miles on the first day) caught up with the dogs on 
the roth at 79° 37’ S, 168° 58’ E about 100 miles north-east of Cape 
Selborne. The teams now gradually changed direction from south to 
west, moving more or less on the same course in towards the coast at 
Cape Selborne. The Sno-cat men used their extra speed to carry out 
survey work and repairs en route. 

Contact was again made with the dog teams on 14 November at 
80° 15’ S, 165° 30’ E about 50 miles east of the Cape. By the 16th 
they were moving almost due west, and that night the Sno-cats were 
within 20 miles of the cape in 80° 25’ S, 162° 45’ E. Here, apparently 
to their surprise, they encountered what Gunn called ‘‘a trough about 
half a mile wide formed of immense crevasses’, while Robb speaks 
of ‘‘a chasm some 200-ft wide with a depth of up to 100 ft—caused 
by the Barne Glacier pushing out into the Ross Ice Barrier. It extends 
some 15 miles in a north-west to south-easterly direction and is 
impassable throughout its length.’’® 

Scott, Wilson, and Shackleton on their first great penetration of the 
continent were in this approximate position (80° 04’ S, 161° ro’ E) 
on 15 December 1902, when they were amazed to find ‘‘an enormous 
chasm filled with a chaotic confusion of ice blocks . . . perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile broad opposite to us, but it seems to narrow to- 
wards the south and there is rather a suggestion that it ends within a 
few miles.’’® They resumed their march on a slightly more easterly 
course to avoid the chasm. 

To the New Zealanders this chasm was an obstacle to their plans 
which must somehow be overcome. The Sno-cats moved south for 
10 miles next day, and found that the chasm ended abruptly, and 
that there was a possible ‘‘vehicle route in towards the coast’’.’ 
The Sno-cats went on another 15 miles and camped some 3 miles 
from a bay about 18 miles south of Cape Selborne. Here they were 
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joined by the dog teams in the early morning of 18 November. Their 
position now was 81° 07’ S, 160° 40’ E, 292 miles from Scott Base. 

Bad weather held up operations until 11 a.m. on the 19th when 
Couzens (driving), Gunn, and Lowery left in Sno-cat ‘‘Able’’ to inspect 
a rock outcrop about 6 miles further into the bay and to take gravi- 
metric observations, leaving the others to redistribute the stores and 
restow the sledges. The vehicle disappeared from view after travelling 
about a quarter of a mile. 

No definite time had been assigned for the return of the three 
Sno-cat men, but when they had not arrived by 7 the following morn- 
ing, there was some anxiety, and Hunt, Matterson, and Robb set out 
in the other Sno-cat to look for them. They had followed the tracks 
for only about half a mile when they ended at a hole some 15 ft wide 
and 30 ft long. Marks on the far side of the crevasse showed that the 
Sno-cat’s front pontoon had clawed the far side before toppling side- 
ways and landing upside down on a floor about roo ft down. It had 
evidently met the crevasse at an angle of about 30°. 

An SOS sounded on the fallen Sno-cat’s horn gave the welcome 
news that someone was still alive. Robb rushed back to the camp for 
longer ropes and Wise and Goldschmidt returned with him to the 
crevasse. Wise was lowered, and found that Couzens, the driver, 
was dead, Gunn and Lowery trapped, injured, and frostbitten. Wise, 
helped by Matterson, worked for about 2 hours to extricate the two 
surviving men, a difficult and dangerous operation. Both Gunn and 
Lowery were wedged firmly in the cab, unable to move, and Wise 
had to use a hacksaw and remove a door before they could be extri- 
cated. One man only could work at a time in the narrow space be- 
tween the Sno-cat and the wall of the crevasse, and the Sno-cat roof 
had been crushed down about 18 in. in the fall. 

It was too late to contact Scott Base on the emergency sked, but 
finally contact was made with the U.S. Victoria Land traverse team 
(which included New Zealander Heine) and in this way a message 
was relayed through McMurdo to Scott Base at 1 1.45 a.m. An Otter 
plane and a helicopter carrying a doctor and further helpers were 
flown out, arriving as the injured men were being brought up at 
2.30 p.m. Lowery, the more seriously injured, was the first to be 
drawn up, after he had been lashed, in a sleeping bag, to a manhaul 
sledge. The Sno-cat on the surface had to be used to provide enough 
power. Gunn was brought up half an hour later and he and Lowery 
were flown to hospital at McMurdo. The body of Couzens, whose 
chest and head were crushed, was taken to McMurdo in the Otter. 

Lowery was so badly frostbitten that one foot and part of the other 
had to be amputated, and he also suffered a broken spine and a broken 
jaw. He and Gunn were flown to Christchurch by special plane. 
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Lieutenant Thomas Couzens, born in India, was 28. His home was 
in Christchurch, but he had been in the Royal N.Z. Armoured 
Corps for 10 years, including 24 years on active service in Korea. 
A keen and experienced alpinist and a civilian parachutist, he had 
studied geology and zoology at the university. He was unmarried. 


A memorial plaque mounted on a dressed sledge runner standing 
3 ft above the ground at the base of the historic Scott’s flagpole at 
Scott Base was unveiled on 12 February 1961. Among the 7o men 
present were Rear-Admiral D. M. Tyree and other senior American 
officers, and the U.S. Chaplain at McMurdo conducted the service. 
The indentation in the coast opposite the scene of the disaster has 
been named Couzens Bay. 


After the accident Robb assumed overall leadership of the party, 
which now comprised Robb, Hunt, Goldschmidt, and Matterson 
(surveyors), Walcott (geologist), and Wise. After a consultation on 
22 November with Lt-Cdr Lennox-King, the new Scott Base leader, 
it was decided to transport men and dogs by air to Cape Lyttelton, 
the southern portal of Shackleton Inlet, in order to survey a 4o-mile 
wide coastal strip from the Nimrod Glacier, flowing into Shackleton 
Inlet, to the Beardmore Glacier, too miles further south. A United 
States Otter aircraft, in nine flights, took the party out to safer ice 
where a U.S. Dakota picked them up and carried them in two flights 
the 170 miles south to Cape Lyttelton. A depot of food, dog- 
pemmican, and kerosene was put in at 83° 14’ S, some 5 miles from 
the coast off Mt Tripp, some 60 miles south of Cape Lyttelton. 


On 27 November, from a rock ridge 8 miles south of their camp, 
the men obtained a clear view to the west up a then un-named 
glacier* which met the ice shelf north of Cape Goldie and seemed 
to give good access to the interior. By the 29th they had prepared 
two survey stations on the Ross Ice Shelf and one on the rock ridge, 
and had laid a depot of supplies 12 miles up the glacier. By 2 December 
they were 24 miles inland at 2,400 ft. Here there was an extensive 
inland basin which had been seen from the west by Miller and Marsh 
2 years earlier. It lies between the Queen Elizabeth Range and the 
coastal hillst. Now geologist Walcott and surveyors Hunt, Gold- 
schmidt, and Matterson went north to survey the western slopes of 
Mt Christchurch and the Nimrod Glacier, while Robb and Wise 
completed the laying of another supply depot. The survey team re- 
turned south to rejoin them on 7 December by way of an unnamed 
glaciert which joins the Nimrod from the south. 


*I ater named the Robb Glacier. 
jNow the Holland Range. 


tNow the Lowery Glacier. 
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The team now took advantage of a further run of predominantly 
fine weather between 8 and 2 3 December to carry out geological 
and survey work as far south as Mt Miller (83° 15’ S). Five miles 
west of Mt Miller a survey station was established on 12 December 
which gave good views as far south as the Queen Alexandra Range, 
but there was no indication of a feasible sledging route further 
south. So after a station west of Mt Reid (82° 59’ S) and a day’s 
run of 17 miles north they camped on the eastern side of the Queen 
Elizabeth Range for more geological and survey work. On 21 Decem- 
ber they began sledging down the Robb Glacier, and camped on the 
Ross Ice Shelf 3 miles east of Cape Goldie on the 23rd. 


Now a storm delayed further work till the New Year, when the 
surveyors and the geologist sledged down the coast to reach a position 


off Asquith Bluff (83° 18’ S) on 9 January, a 65-mile journey as several 
detours were made to avoid crevassing., 


Meanwhile the RNZAF Antarctic flight had landed at Scott Base 
and was now airborne. Robb and Wise had remained at the Cape 
Goldie camp to contact the New Zealand Beaver on its first flight 
south. On 9 January, pilot Cranfield located the rather elusive depot 
which had been laid off Mt Tripp in November, and air lifted needed 


rations and dog pemmican to the dog teams. 


The glacier at Asquith Bluff proved impossible as a sledging route 
inland, so four men set off south on 14 January in an attempt to 
reach Mt Hope at the foot of the Beardmore Glacier while Robb 
and Goldschmidt were flown back to try and retrieve the second Sno- 
cat, which had been left undamaged at the scene of the fatal accident 
on 19 November. The heavily crevassed areas encountered near the 
coast at Mt Hope, so feelingly described by Shackleton in his ‘‘Heart 
of the Antarctic’’, made it difficult to carry out any intensive work in 
this area. 


A final attempt was begun on 15 January to carry out the planned 
exploration inland, west of Mt Hope and the lower Beardmore 
Glacier. Jeffs and Rule of the Antarctic Flight air lifted Hunt and 
Walcott, with a dog team and sledge, to a survey position in 83° 25’ S, 
7,000 ft up, so miles west of Mt Hope. Returning for the other 
pair, Matterson and Wise, they encountered a thick fog bank about 
15 miles north-west of Mt Hope. They tried to get below the cloud 
base at about 1,000 ft but the plane crashed into a hillside about 
10 miles from the coast. Both wings were shorn off, the engine was 
forced 30 degrees out of alignment and the fuselage twisted: but 
both men were uninjured save for a few scratches. They used their 
hand-cranked ‘‘Gibson Girl?’ radio in an attempt to contact Scott 
Base but were unsuccessful until they managed to repair the set 
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next day. Meanwhile Matterson and Wise tramped about 40 miles 
over very rough country trying to locate the missing plane, while 
the downed airmen conserved their limited food supplies and the 
fuel essential to provide them with water. A typical meal was a third 
of a meat-bar and two crumbed biscuits mixed in water, with one 
glucose sweet each as dessert. They found and marked a suitable 
landing place for a rescue plane; but low cloud and fog made any 
rescue impossible until the 19th, 4 days after the accident. Then 
American airmen in an R4D dropped urgently needed man-and-dog 
food to Hunt and Walcott, found that the proposed landing strip 
was unsuitable for the large Otter plane, but dropped a Commando 
radio and food to Jeffs and Rule before flying back to bring out 
Hunt and Walcott with their dogs and equipment. They then picked 
up Matterson and Wise and flew the whole party back to Scott Base. 

Eventually, when the weather cleared, the lighter RNZAF Auster 
flew in on 22 January and returned Jeffs and Rule to the U.S. Beard- 
more depot. But this was the end of New Zealand’s field. activities 
for the season. As a result of the crevasse and Beaver accidents, New 
Zealand returned for some years to the use of dog-sledging instead of 
vehicle transport for the exploratory journeys still required to map 
the Ross Dependency, and in 1960-61 there were no RNZAF planes 
operating in the Antarctic. 


NEW ZEALAND ALPINE CLUB EXPEDITION 


After its original programme had been considerably altered to meet 
the demands of the RDRC for adequate scientific content in any 
‘private’? expedition requesting Government assistance, the New 
Zealand Alpine Club mounted an expedition of eight men. Their 
primary objective, certainly, was the climbing of Antarctic moun- 
tains, but their programme now included considerable mapping and 
geological work in the mountains east of the lower Beardmore Glacier. 

This was a totally unexplored area first sighted from the Beardmore 
itself by Shackleton’s team which in December 1908 pioneered this 
route to the Polar Plateau. Shackleton’s map shows only a few named 
peaks (Kyffin, Harcourt, Scott, Catherine, Henry, Cyril, Patrick). 
The area was seen again from the Beardmore by the polar party of 
Scott’s last expedition in December 191i and on their fatal return 
journey in February 1912. 

Led by R. W. Cawley, the Alpine Club team comprised two 
surveyors (M. R. Bolt and N. C. Cooper), a biologist (C. H. Biscoe), 
a geologist (R. L. Oliver), and field assistants P. L. M. Bain, B. J. 
McGlinchy, and B. L. Smith, all experienced mountaineers. They 


WHERE MAN IS DWARFED 


Don Pedro Christopherson. 


Killer Ridge, on north side of Miller Glacier, north of Debenham Glacier, 
Victoria Land. 
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A blizzard springs up. 


A hidden crevasse opens. Scene of the fatal accident on 19 November 1959. 




















The Sno-cat County of Kent too ft down. 


Rescue. Otter and helicopter stand by as stretcher party carries one of the 
injured men. 
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were put in by 2 R4D’s of the U.S. VX6 squadron on 23—24 November 
1959, at the Beardmore Weather Station, then operating on the 
Ross Ice Shelf about 30 miles from the coast, south-east of the glacier 
mouth. Both flights were extended southwards so that the members 
of the team might all see the country east of the Beardmore where 
they would be working. 

From now on the eight men depended upon manhauling for their 
movements. Guarding against the worst, in fact they left enough 
supplies here to meet the contingency of having to manhaul all the 
way back to Scott Base. They set off on foot towards the coast with 
60 days’ food and fuel. Each pair had an 11-ft Nansen sledge and a tent. 
With loads of 650-700 |b and sastruggi across their line of march, 
they made slow progress across the ice shelf, only 6 or 7 miles a day. 

Their base depot was set up on 30 November, on the coast just 
west of the Hood Glacier mouth. Shackleton had mapped this as a 
25-mile long tributary of the Beardmore flowing in from the east, 
but in fact it runs south to north for about 25 miles parallel with 
the Beardmore to join the ice shelf some 15 miles east of that glacier’s 
foot. The team sledged west for 12 miles to Mt Kythn, which over- 
looks the Beardmore near its outlet, and set up camp just east of the 
mountain. From here they climbed Kyffin and a number of other 
peaks including Shackleton’s Mt Scott and Mt Harcourt. The sur- 
veyors took bearings from several peaks and the geologist examined the 
rock formations, while the biologist was rewarded by finding not 
only abundant lichens and fungi but small insects, probably Colembola, 
at 83° co’ S. 

On 14 December Biscoe, Cooper, Smith, and McGlinchy began 
sledging up the Hood Glacier. They camped under Prospect Spur 
(83° 57’ S) which intrudes the glacier from the east, and climbed the 
Spur to ‘‘prospect’’ their route further up the glacier. They climbed Mt 
Patrick (7,100 ft) just south of 84° S, on the rgth, finding lichens 
near the summit. From here they were able to see ‘‘a steep, narrow 
glacier’’ further east flowing northwards, parallel with the Beardmore 
and the Hood. They called it Canyon Glacier. They camped at 6,000 ft, 
about 25 miles up from the mouth of the glacier. Near white-out 
conditions and frequent snowfalls prevented any very considerable 
survey work and after climbing Wedge Face on 2 January 1960, they 
sledged back down the glacier to reach their base camp on 6 January. 

Meanwhile the northern party, Cawley, Bain, Bolt, and Oliver, 
had also set off up Hood Glacier on the 16th and camped under 
Prospect Spur. Here they did considerable survey and geological 
work. On the 21st they crossed to the western side of the glacier 
and camped under Mt Cyril, 6,114 fe, iy 83" gy’ S. Proceeding up 
the Hood Glacier in a partial white-out they discovered a pass in 
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83° 59’ S which seemed to give access to the Beardmore Glacier, 
and therefore to provide future travellers with a useful way of avoid- 
ing the badly crevassed part of the Beardmore where Shackleton 
lost his last pony, Socks. As it was Christmas Day they named it 
Celebration Pass. Returning to the eastern side of the Hood, they 
found travel very difficult owing to new snow which clogged the 
sledge runners so that at times the decks were level with the snow 
surface. From Retrospect Spur they obtained a first-rate view of the 
glacier up which they had come. Going was very slow (44 miles in 2 
days at one stage, steering by compass) but on 3 January conditions 
improved and they got down to their base camp on the ice shelf on 
the sth. 

Next day the two parties were reunited. Four men were flown to 
Scott Base on the 7th by the RNZAF Beaver while the other four 
sledged to the Beardmore Depot, which they reached on ro January. 
The Beaver crash shortly afterwards made it necessary for Smith to 
remain at the U.S. depot for 3 weeks before it was possible for him 
to return to Scott Base. 

This enterprising team sledged 150-180 miles during a period of 7 
weeks and provided sufficient data for the mapping of 1,000 square 
miles of new territory. They collected 150 lb of geological and bio- 
logical and soil specimens. “Briefly, the rocks were greywacke ex- 
tensively intruded and metamorphosed by granites. Ice striations in- 
dicated an earlier ice level at about 2,500 ft higher than the present 
level.’’® The biologist found lichens, fungi, green algae, and moss. 
Lichens were unexpectedly abundant near the coast. 


1960—I1961 


During the 1960-61 summer an eight-man topographical and geo- 
logical survey team carried out the exploration of the coastal area 
of Victoria Land which had been abandoned after the Sno-cat tragedy 
the previous summer. Their task was to examine the area between 
Barne Inlet (Byrd Glacier), 80° 15’ S, and Shackleton Inlet (Nimrod 
Glacier), 82° 22’ S. “‘as far west as possible’’.» The team worked 
in two groups. The northern party under G. J. Matterson (surveyor) 
planned to work southwards from Cape Selborne, while the southern 
party led by Captain P. J. Hunt (also a surveyor) was to work from 
the Nimrod Glacier northwards. Whether the two parties would 
link up, as first suggested, in the vicinity of Beaumont Bay would be 
dictated by circumstances. 

Both Matterson and Hunt had wintered over at Scott Base after 
participating in the summer field work in 1959-60. 
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NORTHERN PARTY 


Matterson’s team was flown in by U.S. R4D on 10 November 
1960, to the ice movement station at 80° S on the Ross Ice Shelf, and 
from there sledged with two dog teams each pulling 1,000 lb towards 
the mouth of Barne Inlet. An unusually prolonged radio blackout cut 
all communication with Scott Base for a week, but on the roth 
Matterson reported that they had reached the camp site of the pre- 
vious season off Cape Selborne the day before. On the 20th the first 
survey station was occupied, at 4,000 ft on Mt Selborne, and stations 
were made at several points in the Couzens Bay area. During a 
resupply by Otter plane on 23 November, when Otway replaced 
Tripp in the team, they took the opportunity to make a flight west- 
wards to gain an idea of the country over which they would be 
sledging. An attempt to penetrate westward to Mt Tuatara, south of 
the Byrd Glacier and WSW of Cape Selborne, was frustrated by 
crevassing, but a 6,f500-ft pass* noted during the reconnaissance 
flight gave them access through the Churchill Mountains to Mt Egerton 
(9,284 ft) in 80° 50’ S, 158° 50’ E on the edge of the plateau. Here 
geologist Skinner collected Beacon Sandstone and Dolerite samples 
at a height of 9,000 ft. 


The weather was frustrating, and during most of December it was 
only possible to make use of the odd fine days. They had a resupply 
on 22 December when camped 30 miles south of Byrd Glacier, 
east of Mt Field. They then headed south to survey the 35-mile 
stretch of mountainous country between Mt Field (4 miles south of 
Mt Egerton) and Mt Albert Markham. The team sledged south along 
the ridge of the coastal Darley Hills to make two survey stations as 
far south as Cape Parr (81° 14’ S), where they received another 
resupply on 29 December. By the end of the year they were heading 
south again to do more survey work in the Mt Pyramid - Mt Albert 
Markham area. On 11 January they made back towards Cape Selborne. 
By 17 January they were at their first (23 November) resupply position 
and once more visited the 1959-60 camp site. They found that the 
crevasse was completely filled in, but an igloo that Robb and Gold- 
schmidt had constructed was still standing. An R4D came in to them 
on 24 January, and the party was returned to Scott Base by two 
flights on 6 and 7 February. 


During 600 miles of dog sledging 22 survey stations had been 
occupied and some 3,500 square miles of country surveyed. Twelve 
gravity stations were set up by Goldschmidt, the most westerly 
being at 157° 50’ E. About 90 lb of geological samples were collected. 
The few lichens and mosses seen were also collected. 


*Kiwi Pass. 
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SOUTHERN PARTY 


Hunt’s southern party was put in by Dakota on 30 November on 
the north bank of the Nimrod Glacier near the coast where it is 
joined by the 12-mile-wide valley glacier* which lies west of the 
coastal ranget. Hunt, like Matterson, had two g-dog teams. On 
3 December they moved east, after preliminary surveys and a recon- 
naissance trip to the west, and camped at the foot of the coastal 
range for survey and geological work in the Cape Wilson area. On 
the 6th they sledged up the Nimrod Glacier until held up by the 
impressive icefallst which here effectively prevent any further west- 
ing. Hunt, Laird, and Herbert climbed the 6,000 ft bluffs which 
forms the southern end of the Holyoake Range and spent 6 hours 
on the top point surveying while Laird revelled in the exciting geo- 
logical features of the area. Limestone, diorite, fluorspar, quartz, 
quartzite, conglomerate, and azurite were all collected, as well as 
fossils, while all were awed by the enormous bands of marble. 

On 13 December the whole party moved north up a tributary 
glacier||. The going was difficult owing to hard sastrugi and smooth 
blue ice, but they camped next day 18 miles north of the Nimrod 
and 4,000 ft above it. Here Laird made further finds: sandstone and 
black limestone. There seemed no route north so they turned east 
again. They were delayed by further bad weather as they moved 
slowly uphill in soft snow. It was not.-till the 22nd that they were 
able to sledge down on to the Algie Glacier. Moving north it was 
uphill going again through a high pass** which brought them into the 
Beaumont Bay area (81° 30’ S). A resupply expected on Christmas 
Eve did not arrive. The Otter, with Captain L. D. Bridge, the new 
Scott Base leader, on board, had developed engine trouble when 20 
miles from the team’s camp, jettisoned its cargo (including mail for the 
team) and crash landed on the ice shelf 40 miles off the mouth of the 
Darwin Glacier. The occupants were picked up by helicopter and 
the aircraft was recovered some days later. The resupply was carried 
out on 29 December. By this time the party’s food supplies ‘‘had 
dwindled to emergency stocks of meat-bar, potato powder, and 
cocoa’’.‘° During a survey station on 4 January near the Beaumont 
Bay coast line they sighted one of the northern party’s survey cairns 
on Cape Parr, 30 miles up the coast to the north. Still cursed by bad 
weather, they reached a survey point on a peak}f in 81° 30’ S, 160° 
30° E and then camped further west on a large, heavily crevassed 


*Now the Algie Glacier (provisionally called Angier Valley Glacier). 
tNow the Nash Range. 

tNow the Cooper Ice Falls. 

§Now the Cambrian Bluff (provisionally called Marble Bluff). 

||Now the Errant Glacier. 

** Now the Bridge Pass. 

7tMount Ubique. 
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glacier* which turns to join the ice shelf after moving northwards 
between the Churchill and Surveyors Ranges. On the higher ridges 
of the Surveyors Range the geologists found ‘‘glauconite, epidote, 
and shales with crystals of iron pyrites embedded in them’’.11 
Crevasses and bad weather delayed movement further west till 
the 17th, when they roped in pairs to geologise up into a higher 
valley where they found more limestone outcrops. The putting for- 
ward of supply and pick-up flights necessitated the cancellation of 
projected survey and geological work west to tne plateau; and after 
the resupply on 24. January at the mouth of Beaumont Bay they visited 
a small off-shore island} just north of the Bay and then south along 
the coast to the prominent capet at 81° 42’ S which they climbed— 
roped, on rocks—for another survey point. The final station was 81° 
57’ Son 3 February. From here one of the cairns erected in December 
1959 on the south side of the Nimrod was visible as well as many of 
the previously sighted peaks and other features in the area. So the 
coastline survey hereabouts was now complete except for the 20 mile 
stretch between Cape William Henry May and Cape Wilson. | 
The party was returned to Scott Base by Dakota on 9 February. 


196I—1962 


In the 1961-62 summer New Zealand field activity was in the 
area further south, east and west of the Beardmore Glacier, the 
historic Shackleton and Scott route to the Polar Plateau. There were 
again two 4-man parties operating with dog sledges, and as before 
they were put in by air. R. I. Walcott, a New Zealander but an ex- 
perienced FIDS§ man, led the northern party. One member of his 
team, Otway, was a member of the 1960-61 northern party and 
wintered at Scott Base during 1961. The southern party was led by 
W. W. Herbert, also a FIDS man, who had wintered at Scott Base 
after bringing out the huskies purchased by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in 1960, and participated in the 1960-61 southern party work 
north of the Nimrod Glacier. 


NORTHERN PARTY 


Walcott’s team was flown in on 5 December 1961, to the Polar 
Plateau at 83° 15’ S, 154° 30’ E, west of Mt Markham and about 
150 miles west of the lower Beardmore Glacier, at an altitude of 


*Starshot Glacier. 

+Deverall Island. 

{Cape Laird. 

§Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, the British organisation responsible for Antarctic work south 
of South America. Later, the British Antarctic Survey. 
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j,ooo ft. The temperature was -12° F and a southerly wind of 15 
knots was blowing: typical plateau weather giving smooth bare ice 
and hard deep sastrugi. The general plan was to make a circuit of the 
northern end of the Miller Range and then to move south to the 
western extremity of the Queen Alexandra Range. 


After setting up a depot of 15 days’ rations, the first survey station 
was made at the nearest rock, some 5 miles north-east of the put-in 
point. On the 8th the party sledged down to about 6,000 ft in ‘‘the 
central valley of the Miller Range’’*. A camp set up here was occupied 
till the 12th, Walcott and geologist Grindley making day trips to 
geologise up to the head of the valley and in the side valleys coming 
in from the north, while surveyors Hewson and Montgomerie 
occupied survey stations in the area, the highest at 8,500 {tt. 


From the 13th till the 16th similar work was done in the main 
northern valleyt. Returning to the plateau camp they picked up 
the depot laid on 6 December before sledging on to the southern 
end of the Miller Range. Here they linked up with the surveys made by 
Miller and Marsh in 1957-58. On the 21st they reoccupied Miller’s 
station at the southern end of Gerard Cliffs, and received an air drop 
of Christmas supplies. They now moved south-east. Christmas Eve 
found them camped on the Marsh Glacier under the most northerly 
ridge of Sandford Cliffs. A survey station was occupied on Boxing Day 
on the highest peak of the cliffs. 


The team now sledged north-east down the Law Glacier to the 
Upper Bowden Nevé, held up from time to time by poor visibility. 
On New Year’s Day they crossed the Law Glacier in the direction of 
Mt Bell and made a depot of 600 |b of surplus equipment, rocks, and 
dog pemmican, as well as 5 days’ rations, at a suitable spot for their 
subsequent pick up. After the surveyors had done two more survey 
stations while Walcott and Grindley geologised on the slopes of Mt 
Falla (84° 22'S, 164° 55’ E), Grindley made the ascent of this 13, 500 ft 
peak. Then on ro January an R4D made a successful free drop of 
supplies, including urgently needed dog pemmican; and next day the 
whole party moved south over what is now the Walcott Nevé to 
camp near Mt Wild (84° 48’ S, 162° 40’ E) on 12 January. The party’s 
most southerly camp was at 84° 50’ S, where they were overlooking 
the Shackleton Ice Falls at the head of the Beardmore Glacier. 


They now returned to the Bowden Nevé, occupying a station on the 
highest peak of the Marshall Mountains en route and reaching their 
supply dump on the nevé on the 2oth. A final station was occupied on 
the 23rd at the end of a ridge descending from Mt Bell. The geologists 


*Now Argosy Glacier. 
tLookout Dome. 
tAstro Glacier. 
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meanwhile worked further east about 10 miles up a valley glacier* 
and on the 25th moved across the next valley to the eastt, to a 
geologically interesting outcrop, before returning to the pick-up 
site. All were returned to Scott Base in one flight on the 27th. In 
52 days they had sledged approximately 500 miles, had surveyed an 
area of 11,000 square miles in 18 survey and gravity stations, and in 
addition to geological specimens had collected soil samples from 
17 localities. In the Miller Range a well-exposed series of meta- 
morphic rocks and granites was mapped in detail. In the Queen 
Alexandra and Queen Elizabeth Ranges work was confined to Beacon 
Sandstone formations, a series of continental freshwater sediments 
containing coal seams and plant beds. Several fine collections of fossil 
plants were obtained, especially at the head of the Beardmore Glacier. 
Some support for the Gondwana land theory of continental drift 
was afforded by the discovery of huge boulders showing groovings 
characteristic of glacial action previously recorded from Australia, 
South Africa, South America, and India. 


SOUTHERN PARTY 


The aim of the southern party was to explore the country im- 
mediately south of the Ross Ice Shelf, between the Mill and Axel 
Heiberg Glaciers. The Mill Glacier feeds the Beardmore from the 
south-south-east at Plunket Point, in approximately 85° S, 168° E. 
This was a practically unknown mountain and plateau region. Even 
the available United States air-photo reconnaissance maps of the 
area were very sketchy, which perhaps explains why senior VX-6 
officers were uneasy about—and finally vetoed—Herbert’s ambitious 
plan to skirt the plateau edge as far as the Liv Glacier and then strike 
for the South Pole. This journey would have provided data for the 
mapping of about 17,000 square miles and the party could have been 
returned to McMurdo, by direct Hercules flight, from the Pole 
station. 

Herbert’s necessarily revised plan called for his team to be put 
down by air on the Polar Plateau with 55 days’ food, near the head 
of the Mill Glacier. A 2,000 |b load of food, fuel, and equipment 
was therefore flown in by R4D, with Herbert as observer, on 5 
November 1961. This put-in point was 24 miles south-east of what 
they called ‘‘Mill Island’’, now the Otway Massif. The temperature 
was —35° F, and 12 JATO bottles were required to get the plane 
airborne for the return journey. The team was flown in next day. 


*Tillite Glacier. 
+Montgomerie Glacier. 
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At this height, 9,200 ft, they were all seriously affected by the altitude 
and a lie-up day was necessary on the 7th to acclimatise themselves. 
Then a reconnaissance of the “‘island’’? ended in extreme fatigue 
and near collapse, making a further recuperation period essential. 

However, on 10-13 November the four men sledged south-east 
about 15 miles to examine the most northerly of an isolated grou 
of nunataks in approximately 85° 40’ S, 174° E. While Herbert, 
Pain, and Otway climbed this ‘Windy Nunatak’’* and carried out 
an extremely cold survey, McGregor examined the rocks at the 
base of the Nunatak, and found about 30 beautifully preserved 
Triassic plant fossils. These are the first fossils of this age found in the 
Antarctic. 

From 15 to 18 November the team surveyed on the Mill Stream 
Glacier, the eastern arm of the Mill. They were impeded by con- 
siderable crevassing. A large snow cairn was erected and a depot 
of food and fuel was laid. On the roth they crossed the Mill Glacier 
itself to Safety Spur. A moraine 50 ft wide and ro ft high made 
sledging very difficult. A survey station was set up on Mt Mills in the 
Dominion Range, 3,000 ft above the camp site, giving them a splendid 
view over Plunket Point and across the Beardmore Glacier. They 
returned to their depot on the Mill Stream Glacier on the 2 sth. 

Next day they climbed to a plateau between the Mill and Keltie 
Glaciers further north. Sledging on the Snakeskin Glacier was ver 
difficult because of blue ice, crevasses, and moraine debris, but after 
placing a depot at the southern end of Lhasa Nunatak they climbed 
Mt Usher (84° 57’ S, 172° of’ E) on the 28th, and a survey station 
was occupied at about 12,000 ft overlooking the Keltie Glacier. 
Back at the base camp of 19 November on 1 December they were 
delayed when Otway sprained an ankle and a promised air drop was 
several times delayed. But on 8 December the whole team set off to 
the east, passing on their left two features later named Leigh Hunt 
Glaciert and Hare Peak, and somewhat further north, Ford Spur$. 
The 11,750 ft Husky Heights was climbed by Pain and Otway on 
the 12th. The survey work of this party was often carried out under 
some of the most severe conditions surveyors could be called upon 
to undergo. Otway reports: 

‘High mountains, even in the mid-latitudes, can be unpleasant, 
let alone 300 miles from the Pole overlooking the bleak plateau. The 
air was seldom calm at these stations and the temperatures there 
normally ranged from —10° F to —28° F, The 4 to 6 hours of obser- 
vations, coming on top of what was often a gruelling slog, was enough 


*Now Mount Bumstead. 

tAfter Mr A. Leigh Hunt, founder of the New Zealand Antarctic Society. 

tAfter Clarence Hare, the only New Zealand-born member of Scott’s Discovery expedition, 1902-4. 
§After C. Reginald Ford, stores officer of the same expedition, now a New Zealander. 
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for all concerned. . . . Fingers and noses were invariably frozen numb 
and on one particularly severe station the observer’s face became so 
encased in ice that all attempts to eat or even talk eventually had 
to be abandoned until camp was reached 5 hours later.’’+? 

They now sledged on in a generally eastward direction and received 
a resupply air drop on 17 December. They heard from Scott Base 
that there was no feasible route down the Robert Scott Glacier 
(153° W) near the extreme eastern boundary of the Ross Dependency, 
and Herbert sent a signal asking for permission to descend the Axel 
Heiberg Glacier (164° W), Amundsen’s route to the Pole in late 
1911. A blizzard over Christmas caused further delay, but the party 
was now near the head of the Shackleton Glacier in 176° 15’ W, and 
hoping against hope that they would be permitted to use the historic 
Axel Heiberg route down to the Ross Ice Shelf. They were only 
about 40 miles from Amundsen’s ‘‘Devil’s Glacier’’ at the head of 
the Axel Heiberg. 

On 28-30 December they did survey and geological work at 
Misery Peak on Roberts Massif (85° 32’ S, 177° 05’ W) before 
carrying on to the east. In the New Year poor visibility reduced 
their daily distances for some days to 6 or 7 miles—when travelling 
was possible at all. But on 6 January a good run of 25 miles brought 
them to their LOF (Last Of Food) depot, where a large cairn was 
built while food and gear were relayed from the previous depot 
at the head of the Shackleton. 

The next 8 days brought only one travel day. Herbert refers to 
Plateau weather as ‘‘almost always awful’’!®. In fact they had ‘*16 
days of full blizzard plus 28 days of extremely bad weather out of a 
total of 84 days’’ on the Plateau!*# But on 16 January they reached 
the foot of Mt Fridtjof Nansen, which they climbed in ‘‘the longest 
and most exhausting climb of the season’’.1® 

Next day word was received by radio that the VX—6 command 
did not want the party to use the Axel Heiberg route, but to sledge 
right back to the put-in point at the Otway Massif. Herbert’s log 
records: ‘“This day was treated as a lie-up to recuperate.’’ He does 
not say whether this was to recuperate after the climb or after the 
receipt of this frustrating news. 

On the 19th they reached the head of the Axel Heiberg and 
Herbert had a look at the first of two ice falls which made travel on 
this glacier hazardous, before the party dropped 2,500 ft in 12 miles 
to camp ‘‘on a ledge above a steep drop under Mt Don Pedro 
Christophersen’’.t® A possible route down to the bottom icefall 
was found and flagged by Herbert and McGregor on the 23rd in an 
11-hour day from which they returned ‘‘completely fatigued’. On 
the 24th Otway and Pain climbed the 10,465 ft Mt Englestad at the 
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end of a non-stop 34 hours on the move, to occupy a survey station 
on the summit. Herbert succeeded in contacting Scott Base to say 
that a route down the glacier had been found. 

Relaying of stores from the LOF depot left on the 6th now occupied 
some days while they more and more anxiously awaited permission 
to use the Heiberg route, unaware of the strenuous efforts being 
made by Scott Base leader Athol Roberts, backed up enthusiastically 
by Dr Charles Swithinbank, one of the few men who had been near 
the glacier, to persuade Admiral Tyree and the VX—6 commander to 
agree to Herbert’s proposal. On 29 January Herbert received a mes- 
sage from Antarctic Division which gave permission for the descent 
on condition that VX—6 Squadron agreed; and on 1 February this 
final approval was at last obtained. 

Next day Otway, who had been plagued for some weeks with 
headaches and a painfully swollen face, was worse; a blackout made 
radio communication with Scott Base impossible, and the glacier 
surface was ‘‘appalling’’. After 6 miles men and dogs alike were ex- 
hausted, and camp was pitched. On the 2nd conditions were almost 
as bad and relaying was necessary. The 3 miles travelling which was 
all they could do brought them to just above the second icefall. On 
the 4th this bottom icefall was negotiated in a day’s solid work— 
5% miles in 8 hours. The New Zealanders’ persistence had been 
justified—and rewarded. Fifty years almost to a day since Amundsen’s 
party descended the glacier on 4 to 6 January 1912, Herbert, Mc- 
Gregor, Otway, and Pain looked down from their camp of 6 February 
only about 8 50 ft above the ice shelf, and saw Mt Betty, where Amund- 
sen had made his last camp before beginning the appallingly difficult 
climb which took him to the Pole. For the New Zealand team it had 
been a slower but safer descent because the glacier was under a cover 
of deep snow, whereas the Norwegians had, as Amundsen noncha- 
lantly put it, ‘““whizzed’’ down over a hard and dangerous surface. 
The New Zealanders had needed all their skill, determination, and 
courage to make the descent. Their admiration for the team which 
had made the first and only ascent knew no bounds. 

The “‘easy route’’ assumed by some of Amundsen’s critics was in 
fact an extremely difficult and dangerous one. As Herbert points out, 
the New Zealanders had the advantage of Amundsen’s own descrip- 
tion, sketchy as it is, and of aerial photographs. But as Amundsen 
looked up from near Mt Betty he could see only ‘‘a little connected 
line among the many crevasses’’. Herbert describes what Amundsen 
then saw as appalling, and fully confirms Amundsen’s own descrip- 
tion: ““chasm after chasm, crevasse after crevasse, with great blocks of 
ice scattered promiscuously about, gave one the impression that here 
nature was too powerful for us.’’!7 
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Here then, 7 miles south-east of Mt Betty, they radioed Scott Base 
to say that they had made the descent. They marked out a runway, and 
late on 8 February they were picked up by an American aircraft and 
flown to McMurdo, where they arrived at 1.30 a.m. After a few hours 
rest they sledged into Scott Base for breakfast. 


The southern party had been in the field for over 3 months, they 
had sledged for 755 miles and had completed a topographical and geo- 
logical survey of about 16,000 square miles, most of it previously 
unexplored. The youngest rocks found were thick black lava flows 
containing bands of agate and rock crystal. Below these were found 
coal measures with seams of coal up to 30 ft thick. Plant impressions, 
including ferns and conifers well preserved in dark shale, were also 
found at several places, the most interesting in a morainic boulder, 
A seam of graphite formed from coal subjected to intense heat by 
adjacent magmas (molten rock) was also found. 


1962—1963 


It will be recalled that in the 1 958-59 summer, as part of the 
announced intention to survey, topographically and geologically, the 
whole of the exposed land area in the Ross Dependency, it was 
planned to put in a party under Dr “Larry”’ Harrington to explore 
the coast and its hinterland in the vicinity of Terra Nova Bay and 
Wood Bay, some 200 miles north of McMurdo Sound. Here a gap 
still persisted between the areas explored by two 1957-58 expeditions, 
Harrington’s own Tucker Glacier survey and the survey from the 
Mawson Glacier southwards carried out by Brooke’s northern party 
of the Trans-Antarctic expedition. This 1958—r9 plan was frustrated 
by ice conditions which seemed so insuperable that for three seasons 
attention was diverted to areas further south. 

Now, however, developments in air travel and the close liaison 
established between the United States and New Zealand Antarctic 
organisations suggested that air support might overcome the problems 
which had been too great for even the powerful and gallant U.S. 
icebreakers. So the plan for 1962-6 3 was to return to the region 
where the earlier attempts to land an exploring team had been foiled. 

It was to be a three-pronged attack. In the north, linking up with 
Harrington’s 1957—58 work on the Tucker, an expedition mounted by 
the Federated Mountain Clubs of New Zealand proposed to explore 
the country just south of the Harrington area. The Antarctic Division 
planned two dog-sledging parties, one to examine in depth the area 
west of Wood Bay, the other the area between the Davis Glacier and 
the Reeves Glacier, that is, west of Terra Nova Bay. 
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FMC 


The Federated Mountain Clubs expedition under surveyor J. M. 
Millen comprised eight men, mostly surveyors and geologists, 
working in the field in two 4-man parties. After a preliminary re- 
connaissance flight they were flown in on 4 December 1962, to a put- 
in point on the plateau 8,200 ft above sea level, 100 miles west of 
Hallett Station. This was near the head of the Pearl Harbour Glacier, 
which drains from the plateau into the Tucker Glacier in approxi- 
mately 168° E. During the rest of December the two parties sledged, 
manhauling, to examine the edge of the plateau before meeting up 
again at the head of the Pearl Harbour Glacier. Millen notes: “‘Man- 
hauling proved that it could be easily up to our worst expectations as 
hard work.’’!® Millen’s own team (Lloyd, Le Couteur, and Joice) 
sledged south-east as far as Mt Aorangi (their own name: this was 
new country), near the head of the Trafalgar Glacier, 92° az S, 
166° 22’ E. They climbed the 10,300 ft peak, the highest point in 
the area, on 15 December, and also reached the summits of three 
other mountains before returning to the depot. The other team, led 
by G. Holdsworth, with Pearson, Leitch, and Hayton, struck north- 
west as far as Leitch Massif, 71° 55’ S, 164° 33’ E, practically circum- 
navigating the East and West Quartzite Ranges before returning to 
the put-in point. 

On 14 December this team, on the outward journey, north of the 
East Quartzite Range, crossed above the Lloyd Ice Fall, 7° 10 5, 
165° 30’ E, which in fact feeds the great northward flowing Lillie 
Glacier, so they were in the ‘‘watershed’’ of the glacier systems 
feeding eastwards to Tucker Inlet and northwards to the Oates 
Coast through an area still at this time unexplored. 


The two teams now sledged independently in late December 
through Toboggan Gap to the upper reaches of the Pearl Harbour 
Glacier. Holdsworth’s group sledged down the glacier to its junction 
with the Tucker. Millen’s team made north to the head of the Tucker 
and spent some days on a glacier* which apparently flowed north-west 
towards the Oates Land coast. Here, like Holdsworth’s team on their 
earlier circuit, they were in the upper reaches of the glaciers which 
ultimately feed the greater glaciers flowing north to Oates Coast. 
The significance topographically of this locality could not, of course, 
be fully gauged at this time. | 

A resupply R4D flight on 22 January brought visitors from Scott 
Base, and took two of Millen’s team, Lloyd and Le Couteur, back 
to base. The others were joined 20 minutes later by Holdsworth’s 
team, which had tantalisingly watched the fly-in, and -out, from their 


*The head of the Greenwell and Ebbe Glaciers, tributaries of the Lillie. 
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position further up the Pearl Harbor Glacier. These four had had a 
good deal of trouble with crevasses during their descent of the glacier. 
All six were flown out on the 26th—and ‘‘barely 48 hours’’ after 


leaving their camp on the Tucker Glacier were back in Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


FILLING THE GAP 


Of the two field expeditions mounted by the Antarctic Division 
in this 1962-63 summer, the northern party’s aim was to carry 
out a topographical and geological survey in the area west of Wood 
Bay. The team comprised geologist H. S. Gair (leader), surveyors 
K. Pain and J. A. Tobin, with M. Sheehan as field assistant. Pain had 
wintered over at Scott Base, but this team was relatively inexperienced 
and during late October they were indoctrinated in a series of short 
sledge journeys including a run out to Black Island and White Island. 

The team was flown into the field with their dogs and sledges on 
3 November 1962, and a rough landing was made about 7o miles 
west of Wood Bay near the divide between the head of the northward- 
trending Rennick Glacier and the head of the Campbell Glacier. The 
lower reaches of the Campbell had been traversed by Campbell’s 
northern party of Scott’s last expedition just prior to their desperate 
second winter on Inexpressible Island. 

Till 11 November Gair and Sheehan geologised in the hills bordering 
the head of the Rennick, while the surveyors established stations on 
strategic positions in the same area. They all four then set out on a 
20-day traverse, down the western side of the Rennick for about 
50 miles and back on a more eastern line. At their northernmost 
point they were within a few miles of the terminus of the long North 
Victoria Land United States traverse of 1 959-60, whose members 
included New Zealander Arnold Heine. Here, at about 72° ro’ 5, 
Gair’s team turned east and returned to their depot along the eastern 
side of the hills—Sheehan Mesa, Sculpture Mountain, and the Monu- 
ment Nunataks—which divide the glacier into two parallel sections 
for some 40 miles of its length. 

On 2 December the team sledged east off the Rennick through 
Pinnacle Gap (73° 15’ S, 163° E) between two long mesas*, a solid 
climb for the dogs. They were now at the head of the Aeronaut 
Glacier which feeds the Aviator Glacier from the south-west. Here, 
80 miles from the nearest coast, they saw a white petrel, the second 
they had observed. Despite numerous lie-up days, weather bound, 
by 5 December they were approaching the Aviator Glacier. ‘‘Whoosh- 
ing’’ snow (the sudden, frightening subsidence of a whole area) 


*The Pain and Tobin Mesas. 
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and near white-out conditions held them up considerably until the 
gth, when they got down to the main stream of the Aviator at 6, 500 Ee 

They now sledged almost a complete semicircle of 25 miles diameter 
on the Evans Nevé, which feeds both the Aviator and Mariner Glaciers, 
and by the 14th were approaching what they called the Aviator 
Volcano*, a 11,140 ft extinct cone in 73° 10’ S, 164° 36’ E. Little 
progress was possible during the next 3 days but on 18 December 
they reached the summit, where they found a beacon planted by the 
American Topo North helicopter-borne team the previous year. 

Gair and his team now sledged back round their semicircular 
route for some 25 miles across the head of the Astronaut Glacier, 
which enters the Aviator from the north, before making south-west 
down the Astronaut itself towards the northern part of the Mesa 
Range. Here, at a camp on suggestively-named Half-Rations Neve 
at the junction of the Astronaut and the Aviator, they awaited a 
resupply flight scheduled for 22 December. They were by now short 
of food for both men and dogs, and their fuel was down to a few pints. 
Soon after passing through Pinnacle Gap they had left a small depot on 
5 December, with s5-days food but no fuel, near a conical nunatak 
almost 20 miles from their present position. So Pain and Sheehan 
made for this much-desired dump on the 26th and 27th while they 
were still anxiously awaiting the resupply. This took place on the 
27th after a delay caused by a succession of blizzards. They had 12 
whole or part (less than 6 hours travel) lie-up days in December. 

On the 28th the four men began to sledge south up the Aeronaut 
Glacier, the major southern tributary of the Aviator, with the Mesa 
Range on their right, towards the head of the Campbell Glacier. 
Because of the resupply, relaying was now necessary. New Year’s 
Day was ‘‘glorious’’ and they sledged 154 miles to camp at 8,000 ute 
Next day another 24.6 miles brought them to within 10 miles of the 
saddle, opposite a gapt between two large mesas. Here they “‘got 
every wind that blew’’.1® Pain and Tobin, Gair says, were ‘‘driven off 
survey station by wind’’ on 4 January. 

On the sth they sledged down 500 ft in less than half a mile to the 
surface of the Campbell Glacier. But bad weather again held them up 
till the sth, when the surveyors still worked near the head of the 
Campbell and the geologists near the head of the tributary Rainey 
Glacier. Next day Gair and Sheehan moved on down the Campbell, 
but were delayed by more “‘whooshing’’ snow and by deep snow 
‘in which the dogs were bellying’’. They made only about 7 miles, 
and about 9 miles on each of the 2 following days. Later Tobin and Pain 
followed in their tracks. 


*Now Mount Overlord. 
+Veto Gap. 
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On the 13th, while the surveyors completed a station, Gair and 
Sheehan sledged nearly 9 miles up a tributary entering the Campbell 
from the west’, geologising there and, later, on the eastern side of the 
main glacier. After traversing some 50 miles of the Campbell, en- 
countering crevasses at several points, the team camped on the glacier 
at 3,000 ft in 74° 10’ S. On 19 January, some 20 miles up glacier from 
Mt Melbourne, ‘‘Tobin stepped into a crevasse while stepping round 
the rear of their sledge but fortunately retained his hold on the sledge 
and soon popped out when Pain started the dogs.’’ At 9 p.m. their 
camp was visited by two skuas which landed within 200 yards of them. 
On the 21st an R4D flew in and in two flights evacuated the team to 
McMurdo. 

Farlier, they had several times been visited by one or more snow 
petrels, and on 20 December as they were descending from the 
northern tributary of the Aviator Glacier on to the main flow they 
saw flights of 6 and about 20 ‘‘white petrel-type birds’’ flying high 
to the north. 

The geology of the area covered, says Gair, was “‘very straight- 
forward’’. The western side of the Rennick consisted of Granite capped 
by 1,000 ft of Basalt lava on which a few beds of Beacon sandstone 
up to 100 ft thick occurred. The eastern side of the Rennick con- 
sisted of large mesas of volcanic rocks (Ferrar volcanics). In these 
lavas were occasional beds of Beacon sandstone up to so ft thick, in 
one of which were silicified tree trunks in places up to several feet 
across. 

The younger volcanic rocks occur along a line of volcanoes that 
runs in a northerly direction from Mt Melbourne and cuts across near 
the heads of the Aviator and Mariner Glaciers. Granite and gneissic- 
granite are exposed all the way down the Campbell and a thin capping 
of the younger Ferrar volcanics could be seen overlying the granite. 

The party sledged just on 600 miles in 80 days and surveyed an 
area of approximately 10,000 square miles. 


FOOTSTEPS OF HISTORY 


The 1962—63 southern party was led by surveyor R. W. Hewson, 
who was a member of the previous year’s northern party and then 
wintered at Scott Base. The other members were geologists D. N. B. 
Skinner (northern party 1960~61), and J. F. Ricker (a Canadian with 
previous Antarctic experience), and surveyor M. R. J. Ford, re- 
placed later by I. D. Cave. Both Ford and Cave were to winter at 
Scott Base. The first objective was to sledge north over the sea-ice 


*The Recoil Glacier, 
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on the western side of McMurdo Sound for some 150 miles, as far 
as the outlet of the Mawson Glacier. 


The party left Scott Base on 18 October, the earliest field party 
starting date since the preliminary journeys of the Trans-Antarctic 
expedition in 1956. The two sledges, with their teams of nine dogs 
each, carried a load of about 1,200 Ib. With Hewson’s party travelled 
four men (W. R. Logie, P. M. Otway, K. A. J. Wise, and B. R. 
Wilkes, the last two New Zealand entomologists working for the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu) who were trying out two newly-acquired 
American-made motor toboggans, to assess their potentiality as a 
replacement for dogs in future New Zealand field work. Otway had 
been a member of the northern field party 1960-61 and of the 
southern field party in 1961-62 and wintered-over during 1961. 
Logie wintered as maintenance officer at Scott Base in 1961, spent 
16 weeks as traverse-engineer with the U.S. Roosevelt Island ex- 
pedition in the 1961-62 summer, and was deputy leader at Scott 
Base for the 1962-63 summer. Wise had also had previous Antarctic 
experience, In 1960-61. 

The toboggans made a bad start; the day after leaving, drive-belts 
had to be flown out by helicopter to replace the belts on both tobog- 
gans. Otherwise, however, they were at this stage making better 
progress than the dogs. Once past Cape Bernacchi the ice deteriorated 
badly. ‘‘The heavily laden sledges’’, reported Hewson, “‘took a fair 
thrashing due to the rough surfaces and the frequent overturnings: 
ice axe shafts and heads were being broken at the rate of twoa day... 
Some of the dogs were suffering from sore and frost-bitten feet from 
constant running on the sharp, bare ice.’’*° 


Cape Roberts at the southern end of Granite Harbour was reached 
on 24 October and next day the eight men camped within Granite 
Harbour itself. Here they were on ground occupied by the men of 
Griffith Taylor’s western party in 1912, f0 years before. They 
visited the granite-block kitchen constructed by Taylor’s party and 
were interested to see an ice axe, boots, etc., left by these members of 
Scott’s last expedition. ‘‘Not to be outdone, the entomologists dis- 
covered an insect ‘in a dormant state’.’’2+ 


Now for 2 days the combined parties skirted the Evans Piedmont 
Glacier and reached Tripp Bay on the 28th. By this time the sledges 
were showing disquieting symptoms of disintegration—lashings 
stretched and broken, screws ripped out, ice pins in the brakes 
broken off, one runner split—and Hewson decided to travel over the 
Oates Piedmont instead of keeping to the sea-ice. Even so, the going 
was hard because of deep soft snow and the undulating nature of 
the surface, and it required 6 days to cross the 30 miles of Piedmont 
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and to reach the Mawson Glacier. Camp was pitched on the southern 
side of the glacier on 3 November in approximately 162° 15’ E. 

On the glacier itself, known to be crevassed, travel was hair 
raising. “‘It was virtually impossible for the man steering the sledge 
to dodge all the cracks and crevasses . . . and often both feet would 
drop into a crevasse, leaving him hanging at arms length from the 
sledge handlebars; the forward motion of the sledge jerking him 
back to ground level again.’? The 3 ft or more sastrugi seemed 
‘never-ending’, but the crossing was made in 12 hours without 
serious mishap, though one toboggan-drawn sledge did fall and jam 
in the mouth of a crevasse, requiring an hour and a half for off-loading, 
recovering, and relashing. 

On the afternoon of 5 November the scientists visited Bruce Point 
and next day they sledged some 10 miles to the foot of Mt Murray. 
Then followed a difficult trek for 35 miles north and west by both 
dog teams and motor toboggans as far as an area west of Mt Bowen, 
where it was hoped to find a satisfactory airstrip. The toboggans 
each lost a ski, and much time was lost effecting repairs. En route, 
Mt George Murray (12 miles north of Mt Murray) was climbed for 
a survey station on 11 November. 

The teams now separated (Ricker and Wilkes changing places). 
The toboggan team moved south to Beta Peak and to a butte they 
named The Mitten, just south of 76° S. The dogs went north to 
Mt Joyce, 75° 35’ S. Both parties returned to a likely-looking airstrip 
site in approximately 75° 42’ S, 160° 50’ E. The fly-in was delayed 
by white-outs, and did not take place until 25 November. Cave 
came in on this flight to replace Ford. Otway and Wise, with one 
toboggan, were flown out to McMurdo on the return flight. The 
Dakota flew in again at 3.30 p.m. and took on a second load. Logie, 
Ford, and Wilkes were also aboard when the plane took off. It was 
only about 30 ft above the ground when the port motor failed and 
the wing struck the snow. Pieces of shattered engines and ski under- 
carriage were scattered over a wide area. Jato bottles were still red 
hot as petrol seeped into the snow but fortunately did not ignite. 
No one was hurt. 

Relief helicopters and Otter planes were summoned and arrived 
at 9.30 p.m. By 2 a.m. the New Zealanders involved in the crash 
were safe at Scott Base. 

Now for over a week the two dog teams moved west as far as 159° E 
for survey and geology work in the nunataks between 159° and 160° E, 
returning to Crash Nunatak on 5 December. They then worked 23 
miles south-east to the Mt Smith area (76° 03’ S, 161° 42’ E) before 
again returning to the crash site on 8 December. Here they awaited an 
airlift north across the David Glacier and the head of the Reeves 


i 
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Glacier to the south side of the Priestley Glacier just west of Ogden 
Heights. This transfer over a distance of 130 miles was carried out in 
two flights on 9 December. The party was now in approximately 
74° S, 161° 37’ E, at an altitude of 7,000 ft, near the north-eastern 
limit of the Polar Plateau. 

They slea8pd east down the south side of the Priestley Glacier to 
163° E, and, from 14 December to the end of the month, examined 
the area between the Priestley and Reeves Glaciers between 162° and 
163° E. An attempt to sledge down the northern side of the Reeves 
proved impracticable. Hewson and Ricker established ‘‘the highest 
survey station of the season’’ on Christmas Eve on Timber Peak (74° 
15’ S, 162° 40’ E), so called because they found petrified branches in 
the sandstone deposits on the peak, which overlooks the Priestley 
Glacier. Christmas Day brought ‘“‘a raging blizzard... with winds 
gusting to over 40 knots and snow falling heavily.’’?? After the blow 
only the tops of the sledge handlebars were visible. They now sledged 
south and reached Mt Nansen (8,982 ft) on 29 December. On the 
last day of the year the surveyors occupied the U.S. tellurometer 
station on Mt Nansen. 

After a successful airdrop of supplies on 6 January, 1963, near Mt 
Mackintosh, they relayed their loads round the head of the Reeves 
Glacier until, south-west of Mt Larsen, south of the Reeves, they 
were following approximately the route of David, Mawson, and Mac- 
kay returning from their Magnetic Pole journey in January 1909. They 
kept to this route down the Larsen Glacier, which was in places heavily 
crevassed, till they were 3 miles west of Mt Crummer on 13 January. 
Relaying was still necessary, and heavy snow falls caused several long 
delays. On the 17th they made a foot reconnaissance to estimate the 
feasibility of sledging down David’s ‘‘Backstairs Passage’’ to the Nan- 
sen Ice Sheet. They decided against this, and instead made a southern 
detour and descended to the ice sheet by a small valley which runs 
into the mouth of the Tasman Glacier from the south. The U.S. 
tellurometer station on Mt Crummer was occupied on the 19th and 
that on Mt Neumayer on 21-22 January, before they turned in at 
2 am. They camped that night in the small valley west of Cape 
Philippi, and the following night above the slope leading down to the 
bottom of the Larsen Glacier. 

On 24 January they had travelled only about 2 chains when the 
first sledge broke through into a concealed crevasse, throwing Hew- 
son down onto a section of the snow bridge which was wedged some 30 
ft below. Ricker fell, but only waist deep, into another crevasse along- 
side. The sledge, fortunately, jammed only about 3 ft down. The 
other two rushed up, helped Ricker out, and lowered their crevasse 
ladder down to Hewson, who was very soon on the surface again. 
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Within an hour and a half of the breakthrough they were on their 
way once more. 

Next day an uneventful run of 25 miles over the Nansen Ice Sheet 
brought them to the western side of Inexpressible Island, where 
Campbell’s northern party, returning from Robertson Bay in March 
1912, lived for the whole Antarctic winter in a cave they excavated 
in an ice drift. The New Zealanders circumnavigated the island and 
on 26 January discovered the entrance to the famous ‘‘igloo’’, a seal- 
skin roof supported by a ski pole and bamboo marker flag protuding 
from the snow drift. Windproof clothing abandoned 50 years before 
still lay nearby, along with numerous seal and penguin skeletons, 
scraped seal hide, a seal-blubber stove made from a biscuit tin, and a 
blubber lamp. They were not able to enter the cave, which was only 
400 yards from the sea. 

They also found a food dump left by Pennell, commander of the 
Terra Nova, when on the return voyage to New Zealand in March 1913. 
Here were a manhauling sledge, 6 weeks’ rations for six men, includ- 
ing two tins of biscuits, cocoa, sugar and oatmeal, a cooking set, a 
polar tent weathered into shreds, a pick axe, a shovel, and 120 ft of 
climbing rope, still complete but rotten.?° 

Counts were made of the seal population of the area (nearly 300) 
and of a colony of penguins, 15,000 of them; while geological work 
was done in the northern foothills and elsewhere. 

The four men spent ro days exploring the lower part of the Priestley 
Glacier west of the northern foothills as far north as Cape Sastrugi and 
up Browning Passage as far as Mt Browning and the Boomerang Glacier. 
A survey station was made on Mt Abbott in the northern foothills. 

A pick-up site was decided upon about a mile north-east of Vege- 
tation Island and an R4D came in for them on 4 February. 

In these 111 days in the field, they had sledged over 800 miles. 
Survey work done was adequate for the mapping of 18,000 square 
miles, effectively filling the gap between the work of Gair’s northern 
party and that of the TAE northern party in 1957-58. The geology 
of the area was found to be basically similar to that of other regions 
of Victoria Land. Freshwater algae, mosses, lichens, and seaweed were 
collected. Plant growth was most abundant near the coast, especially 
near Mt Murray, Backstairs Passage, and Inexpressible Island. 


END OF AN ERA 


The 1963-64 summer saw the virtual ending of the long dramatic 
story of Antarctic travel over great distances by dog-drawn sledges. 
Now that new transport methods, using aircraft and motor vehicles, 
had become practicable, and now that most of the preliminary mapping 
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of the Ross Dependency had been carried out, it had become clear that 
in future the most efficient method for the more intensive study now 
required would be to transport small specialised parties by air to their 
limited field of operation where they could cover the shorter distances 
now involved by motor vehicles or even on foot. 

But there was one more journey in the old tradition to be made, 
one more large area of New Zealand’s Ross Dependency where the 
planned topographical and geological survey work could best be done 
by men and dogs. This was the area from 73° S to the extreme north 
of Victoria Land, between the Pennell (or Matusevich) Glacier, 
actually so miles inside Australian Antarctic Territory, and the 
region explored in 1962-63 by the Federated Mountain Clubs expedi- 
tion led by John Millen. Here there had been only rather hurried 
air reconnaissances by Russian (1958) and Australian (1961) ship- 
borne groups and the rapid transit of the U.S. “Topo West’’ operation. 
So here was an all-important last gap to be filled. 

This final New Zealand dog-sledging expedition was led by J. H. 
(Bob) Miller, Hillary’s deputy in 1956-58. Miller had made a 
reconnaissance flight over the area in January 1963. Other experienced 
men in the strong six-man team were deputy leader and surveyor 
M. R. J. Ford (1962-63 southern party), M. J. Sheehan (1962-63 
northern party), and J. F. Graveson, who had all three wintered at 
Scott Base in 1963. The new men, A. G. Sturm and S. J. Carryer, 
were both geologists. 

The party was flown to Hallett Station by U.S. Hercules on 
20 October, with 36 dogs in 4 teams. They camped on the sea-ice 
till the 24th, when Miller and Ford were flown to the west of the 
Upper Rennick area, 71° 46’ S, 159° 40’ E, almost on the boundary 
between the Ross Dependency and Australian Antarctic Territory. 
Here they laid a 2-ton food depot at a spot they expected to reach a 
month later. The landing was made on “‘icy snow’’ at 7,300 ft 
among 18-in.-high sastrugi and in a temperature of —46°r. At the 
same time Sheehan and Sturm were flown in to the party’s main 
put-in point 350 miles west of Cape Hallett, at approximately 69° 
40' S, 158° E. This was at the western end of the coastal Wilson Hills, 
near the head of the Pennell or Matusevich Glacier. Here the other 
four men joined them next day in a local blizzard and white-out. 
The return take-off was made in fog and drift which cut visibility to 
nil. 

A short penetration further north and then west across the Matus- 
evich Glacier was made between 26 October and 2 November. On the 
28th the leading sledge dropped 30 ft down a crevasse with four of the 
dogs. Two, clinging to the lip of the crevasse, scrambled out, but it was 
5 hours before the sledge and the other two dogs were brought 
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up. Sheehan and Graveson worked for 3 hours below the surface. 
A pair of skis were lost and the handlebar gear of the sledge was 
broken. The rescue ladders now always carried had again proved 
invaluable. 

On the 3rd the whole party began to sledge south-east through the 
Wilson Hills parallel with the coast. On 8 November, near Mt Gorton, 
in approximately 7o° S, 159° E, mail and ‘‘refreshments’’ were 
dropped to them from a plane by Sir Bernard Fergusson, Governor- 
General of New Zealand, then visiting Scott Base. The real object of 
the relief flight was to make good the breakages and losses sustained in 
the crevasse incident of the previous week. 

Now the team split up for the 350-mile southern stage of the 
journey. Ford, Graveson, and Carryer sledged along the western 
side of the north-south Usarp Mountains, in Australian Antarctic 
Territory, while Miller, Sheehan, and Sturm followed the range 
itself and were in the Ross Dependency at altitudes ranging from 
1,500 ft to 5,000 ft. The two parties met briefly on 19 November 
at about the middle of the range, approximately 71° S. Food had 
run out for both groups before they met again on the 28th at the 
southern end of the range, where the depot had been laid on 24 
October. They had now completed the most difficult part of their 
long journey. 

In addition to survey work and geological investigations, gravity 
readings were taken, during the first period by Miller’s party and after 
the meeting on 19 November by Ford’s team. The weather had been 
bad throughout almost the whole time. Of the western party’s 
final 8 days, for example, only two were fine, the others varying 
between white-out and blizzard, with temperatures below zero and 
persistent southerly winds. 

On 5 December the whole team began the journey eastwards 
towards Rennick Glacier, here, a little north of 72° S, about 65 
miles wide. On the plateau they had 2 days of hauling heavy loads 
through a foot of soft snow for about 15 miles before they began to 
descend into the Rennick drainage. Time was lost repairing sledges 
badly damaged after almost 400 miles of difficult country. 

Once again there were two independent parties, Miller and Ford 
changing places as party leaders. They crossed the Rennick by different 
routes, studying the geology of the mid-glacier ranges. Travelling 
in these heavily crevassed areas was difficult and dangerous. Ten 
miles from the eastern bank Miller’s upper party (i.e., the party further 
south) took 24 hours to cover 3 miles, during which time one sledge 
was all but lost in a crevasse breakthrough. After the crossing this 
party left a week’s food at ‘“Depot Corner’’ before sledging south to 
the head of the Rennick and then south-east, thus skirting the area 
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covered by Gair’s survey of the previous summer. With much better 
weather, they made a circuit of 160 miles ending with the descent 
of a tributary glacier to regain ‘“Depot Corner’’. They had thus — 
encircled the later-named Freyberg Mountains. They now moved east- 
wards again across the Leitch Massif and northwards down the Lillie 
Glacier, parallel with the Rennick, to a planned resupply point which 
they reached on 27 December. 


Meanwhile Ford’s lower glacier (northern) group had crossed the 
Rennick by a less hazardous route and sledged northwards down the 
eastern edge of the great glacier for some 120 miles, almost to the 
coast. They were actually, in these lower latitudes, finding the weather 
‘“‘uncomfortably warm, and a change was made to night travel... 
sleep averaged less than 5 hours per day.’’24 After sledging back to 
where they had crossed the Rennick they moved through the Bowers 
Mountains up Sledgers Glacier to rejoin Miller’s group on 28 Decem- 
ber at the rendezvous in 71° 40’ S, 164° 40’ E. 


The two teams had been working independently for 3 weeks, 
during which fine weather—and cutting down on sleep—had enabled 
them to carry through a heavy programme of “‘sledging, climbing, 
surveying, and geological collection’’.% 


Both groups were now together again at the head of the Lillie 
Glacier. An almost immediate return of bad weather was most dis- 
appointing. The resupply by two U.S. Dakotas planned for 30 or 31 
December was postponed several times and did not take place till 2 
January 1964. Geological and survey work was carried out from the 
resupply depot in 165° E on the Lillie until the 6th, when the team 
again split up. Miller, Sturm, and Graveson worked between the 
Leitch Massif and the head of the eastward-flowing Tucker Glacier, thus 
linking up with the work of the FMC party in 1962-63. They then 
worked northwards down the eastern side of the Lillie Glacier before 
turning south again to the head of the Tucker Glacier. Ford, Sheehan, 
and Carryer meanwhile had sledged northwards down the western 
side of the Lillie, crossed to the east to avoid some crevassing, and 
penetrated north as far as 71° S. Six days were lost in one spell of 
white-out and blizzard. They were now on a tributary coming down 
from the Tucker Divide, and made their way south-east and south 
toward the head of the Tucker, descending it to reach the rendezvous 
with Miller’s party at 71° 50’ S, 166° 30’ E. This was about 100 miles 
north-west of the junction of the Pearl Harbour Glacier with the 
Tucker. Here the two groups rejoined on 24 January. 


The whole party now moved another 40 miles down the Tucker 


between 25 and 27 January, carrying out gravity and geological work 
en route, and was picked up in two flights on 28 January. 
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These 6 men brought back 50 samples of lichens and 10 of moss. 
They had sighted skuas, snow petrels, and Wilson’s storm petrels, 
a skua as far south as 72° 16’ S. An Adélie penguin was seen walking 
south up the Rennick Glacier at 70° 4.5’ S, almost 2 5 miles from the coast. 

In 101 days in the field they collected over 500 geological speci- 
mens from 145 localities, occupied over 50 survey stations, in all 
sledged 1,600 miles and surveyed some 40,000 square miles of 
previously unmapped country. 


HALLETT: THE BND 


In another sense too this 1963-64 summer marked the end of an 
era. 

New Zealand’s year-round work at Hallett Station came to an end 
following a disastrous fire early in the morning of 6 March 1964 which 
destroyed the science building and the auroral tower with all their 
contents. This immediately stopped the ionosphere, aurora, riometer, 
and photometric programmes. Many of the records in seismology, 
geomagnetism, and earth currents were lost, as well as the personal 
effects of the New Zealand team. E. N. Green returned to New Zealand 
but N. M. Ridgway and D. S. Rowles wintered over with the United 
States support staff. 

Urgent consultations were held both on the spot and with the 
responsible authorities in New Zealand and the United States. ‘“Within 
4, hours of the fire, the United States authorities at Christchurch, the 
director of the U.S. programme (in his bed at 11 p.m. in Washington), 
and the superintendent of the New Zealand Antarctic Division (at 
work in his garden), were personally conferring by radio on the steps 
to be taken to meet the crisis.’’26 At the time of the fire the U.S. 
icebreaker Glacier was steaming northwards only about 60 miles 
south of the station, and raced at full speed to render assistance. Dr 
Trevor Hatherton was on board and personally investigated the 
position. 

It was decided to retain the station as a summer research centre 
only, a move which had already been seriously considered. New 
Zealand biologists, as will be recorded in a subsequent chapter, 
have made good use of this opportunity to further their research work. 





Chapter XI 


CHANGING PATTERN 


As mentioned above, New Zealand’s Antarctic field work was this 
summer entering a new phase: work in a limited area for a shorter 
period by a small party, flown to the location and using motor tobog- 
gans for movement within the area to be studied. In the programme 
for 1963-64, Miller’s northern party was of the traditional long- 
distance sledging type, while the southern party worked to the new 
pattern. 


The southern team of four was led by V. R. McGregor, who had 
been the geologist on Herbert’s ‘“‘Axel Heiberg’’ expedition in 
1961-62. With him were two other geologists, P. J. Barrett (later 
to attain prominence by his discovery of the first vertebrate animal 
fossil in Antarctica) and P. C. Le Couteur, and a surveyor, A. L. 
Gough. Their task was to carry out geological and topographical surveys 
in the mountains bordering the southern portion of the Ross Ice 
Shelf between the Strom and Shackleton Glaciers. 


Various parts of this area had already been visited: by Amundsen 
(Norway) in 1911-12, by Gould (U.S.A.) in 1929-30, by Swithinbank 
(U.S.A.) and Herbert (N.Z.) in the summer of 1961-62, and by 
Wade (U.S.A.) in 1962-63.1 The American Topo East tellurometer 
traverse in 1962-63 had occupied stations on four peaks, and tri- 
metrogon photographs taken on three runs by the U.S. Navy were 
also available. McGregor’s main concern was to fill in gaps and to 
establish ground control adequate to enable maps on a scale of 
1:100,000 to be drawn, as well as to establish what major rock 
units were present in the area and to map their distribution. 

The team (except for Le Couteur, who joined them a few days 
later) was flown south from Williams Field in two U.S. C47 aircraft 
on 5 November. Depot A was established at 164° W on the Ross 
Ice Shelf 4 miles from the eastern end of the Duncan Mountains, 
just west of the Strom Glacier: Depot B on a then-unnamed glacier* 
between the Liv and Shackleton Glaciers in 171° W, 6 miles from 
the coast. From 7 to 14. November the team remained (storm-bound 
for part of the time) at Depot A. Le Couteur joined them on the 
13th. They then set out with their two motor toboggans for Mt 
Betty, first seen—and visited—by Amundsen and later by Gould, 
whose cairns the New Zealanders examined with interest. On the 


*Now the Gough Glacier. 
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15th one toboggan “‘ground to a stop’’ with ‘‘the piston skirt, big- 
end bearing, and connecting rod broken’’.? A call was sent to Scott 
Base for a replacement. 

The next fortnight, making good use of a run of good weather, 
they made a circuit of the Strom Glacier, as far south as Webster 
Knob and Mt Fridtjof Nansen, where they worked from 23 November 
until 2 December before moving north again along the western flank 
of the Strom, with a divergence to the west as far as 166° 30’ W 
at the end of November to a peak* which gave them an impressive 
view of the mountains around the Strom and Liv Glaciers. 

Back at Depot A on 3 December, after collecting the new toboggan 
flown in by a C130 aircraft on 25 November to the mouth of the 
Strom, they left again next day for Depot B. They travelled west 
over the ice shelf and lived in the nearly buried American Liv Depot, 
abandoned since 1957, till the 9th, while working in and around 
the Duncan Mountains. Dr Swithinbank had planted ice-movement 
markers on the Liv Glacier 2 years before, and the New Zealanders 
were able to observe angles to all but one of these from both ends 
of Swithinbank’s base line. 

On the 12th they crossed the Liv Glacier to camp at the foot of 
Mt Ferguson (84° 56’ S, 168° 33’ W), ‘‘an impressive spire of white 
marble’’. While McGregor and Gough were surveying on Mt Henson, 
3 miles to the north, Le Couteur and Barrett made for an out-crop 
further up the western side of the glacier. After safely negotiating a cre- 
vassed area noted during their crossing, Le Couteur was probing a sus- 
picious-looking depression when the snow bridge gave way and precipi- 
tated him f0 ft into a crevasse. Barrett rushed to the camp for help, and 
once again the aluminium-rung crevasse ladders proved their worth. 
Le Couteur had torn ligaments in his left knee and had gashed his 
face near the left eye. On advice from Scott Base, they went on 
next day the 30 miles to Depot B, with Le Couteur in a sleeping 
bag on one of the sledges. The going was very hard, with heavy 
sastrugi, areas of blue ice and three groups of crevasses requiring 
detours, so it was 8 hours later before they got the injured man to 
the depot, from which he was evacuated by air to McMurdo. D. Mas- 
sam took over as a replacement. 

After some geology in the Bravo Hills they set out on the 15th for 
a round trip to the Shackleton Glacier, 30 miles further west. Cross- 
ing the Gough glacier they moved inland up its western bank for 
about 5 miles and then struck west again to cross another small 
glacier coming down from Mt Llano (84° 48’ S, 173° 21’ W). At 
its head they ‘‘forced a narrow pass whose western side was so steep 
that (they) had to take the sledges down one at a time with six 


*Mount Fairweather, 85° 04’ S., 166° 32’ W., a meteorologically descriptive name. 
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rope brakes on each’’.? They named it Ropebrake Pass. They camped 
on still another glacier draining the northern slopes of Mt Wade 
(13,400 ft) from 16 to 25 December, while during the only two 
“‘possible’’ days they geologised in the mountains, two of them 
climbing to 11,000 ft on Mt Wade. 

Movement was still hampered by mists, white-outs, and heav 
snow falls, and it was not until the 28th, ‘the first really fine day for 
almost a month’’, that they reached Waldron Spurs, on the eastern 
side of the Shackleton Glacier near its mouth. Here an important 
geological find was that of Beacon sediments and dolerite at low 
altitude on the coast. 

Next day came a discovery of another kind, a veritable garden of 
mosses, lichens, and algae growing among the rocks of Garden Spur*— 
at 84° 40’ S. The next few days were fine, enabling the four men to 
complete the geology and survey work they had planned between 
Waldron Spurs and their Depot B, to which they returned along the 
ice shelf on the last day of the year. En route McGregor and Gough 
established a survey station on the summit of Mt Roth. 

After a week of intensive geological and survey activity in the 
vicinity of Depot B the party was picked up by two C47 aircraft for 
the return to Scott Base on 8 January, just before the weather deterior- 
ated again. 

McGregor, who had worked with dogs as a member of the New 
Zealand southern party in 1961-62, became convinced that motor 
toboggans are a more efficient means of transport in Antarctic field 
work. He based his conclusion on their speed (6 to 10 miles per hour), 
their sustained effort where dogs would tire, their capacity to pull 
heavier loads (e.g., of geological specimens), their ability to go up 
steeper slopes, and the fact that they can be left unattended. He con- 
cedes the greater reliability of dogs. Peter Otway, also experienced 
with both ‘‘tin dogs’’ and “‘shaggy dogs’’, is more cautious and claims 
that the dogs appear more suitable for working difficult and inacces- 
sible country and the toboggans for easier going. The war still goes on. 

The toboggans had certainly helped this team, despite adverse 
weather, to fulfil their intention of making a detailed survey of an 
area previously examined only cursorily or in very limited localities ; 
with interesting results. In the Duncan Mountains, for example, “‘the 
presence of fresh-looking moraine blanketing the mountain sides, 
fresh glacial striae at least 2,000 ft above the present glaciers, abun- 
dant erratic boulders, and the absence of frost polygons all testify to 
extensive deglaciation in very recent times. By contrast, the moun- 
tains around Depot B appear to have been ice free for a substantially 
longer time.’’¢ 


*It lies between the northward flowing Massam and Barrett Glaciers east of the Shackleton. 
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1964-1965 


During the 1963-64 summer the practice of using motor tobog- 
gans for the detailed examination of a limited area was to some ex- 
tent only experimental; but in 1964-65 the new pattern was defin- 
itely taking shape. This year three small field teams were landed by 
U.S. aircraft to study localities which had previously been little more 
than reconnoitred. All three groups were led by men who had won 
their spurs during earlier long journeys and all included men well 
qualified to carry out the more intensive geological work now planned. 


NORTHERN PARTY 


The northern party was led by Guyon Warren, an experienced 
field geologist who had wintered with the TAE in 1957, and was a 
member of Brooke’s northern party the following year. He had with 
him two other geologists, P. F. Ballance and W. A. Watters, and a 
paleobotanist, Tasmanian J. A. Townrow. This team was to work in 
the area of approximately 300 square miles at the head of the Mackay 
Glacier and Wright Valley, country traversed by Warren himself in 
1957-58. As no great distances were involved neither dogs nor tobog- 
gans were taken and manhauling was used throughout. 


Bad luck struck quickly. On 22 November 1964, the team was flown 
by R4D to the Odell Glacier, a tributary of the Mawson, east of 
Allan Nunatak, one of the principal areas to be examined. After an 
unexpectedly rough landing a helicopter was used to dump the bulk 


of the supplies and to shift the party to the Carapace Nunatak further 
south, 


Next day Warren, while climbing a frozen snow slope, fell several 
feet on to the rocks below and fractured his left leg above the ankle. 
He was made as comfortable as possible and a tent was pitched over 
him to give him some shelter. The altitude was almost 7,000 ft. 
Within an hour a helicopter was on its way with a doctor from Mc- 
Murdo, and I. B. McDonald, a field assistant and an experienced 
mountaineer, was left to help the field party, now all inexperienced 
men, until a week later M. R. J. Ford was flown in to lead them. 


The loss of Warren was a heavy blow. He was the instigator of the 
whole project. However, the planned programme was carried through. 
The more intensive nature of these post-1964 expeditions is illustrated 
by the outline programme as published in Antarctic in December 
1964: “‘The present party hope to examine the nature and age of a 
conglomerate rock formation at the Nunataks, where fossil plants 
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and freshwater crustaceans covering a geological sequence from 
150 to 300 million years have been found. . . . The geologists will 
examine its relationship to rocks above and below. Some of the 
sandwiching rocks contain thin seams of poor quality coal with 
abundant leaf and tree-trunk fossils. . . . Dr Townrow will collect 
specimens for subsequent detailed laboratory study.”’ 

After a week’s work on and around Carapace Nunatak the party 
manhauled on 27 November to Allan Nunatak, about 10 miles 
further north, an arid region of peaks, ridges, and small dry valleys. 
During the next 2 weeks the area was systematically surveyed in 
weather conditions which made field work very unpleasant. On 
19 December the party crossed the Odell Glacier to the Coombs 
Hills, which had not previously been examined. By the 23rd, when 
the four men were evacuated by R4D, a detailed survey of the 
Nunataks area had been made. 


SOUTHERN PARTY 


The southern party worked in two 4-man groups led by M. G. 
Laird and P. C, Le Couteur respectively. Both had been members 
of earlier field parties. The general operations area was north of the 
Nimrod Glacier, between the Ross Ice Shelf and the fringe of the 
Polar Plateau, where Laird had worked under Captain P. Hunt in 
1960-61*, 


Pu, 


Laird’s team, equipped with two Polaris motor toboggans and 
four sledges, worked in the Holyoake, Cobham, and Swithinbank 
Ranges to the north of the Nimrod Glacier, and for a short time 
on the western side of the Queen Elizabeth Range to the south. 
Laird, with J. Chappell and C. Mansergh, also geologists, and D. 
Massam, were flown in on two Dakota flights on ro—11 November 
to a put-in point in 82° 8’ S, 158° 20’ E, at 6,500 ft on the Polar 
Plateau 4 miles north of the northern end of the Cobham Range. 
Two days later they headed north to a massif’ ro miles off and camped 
at 7,500 ft. They geologised for 2 days and then made south along 
the western flank of the Cobham Range, before returning to their 
depot. On 19 November they began the 30-mile journey down the 
Prince Phillip Glacier to Cambrian Bluff, studying en route the 
previously unvisited western side of the Holyoake Range and the 
eastern side of the Cobham Range. 

Chappell now fell ill and was flown to McMurdo on 28 November, 
Brian Ahern, the Scott Base carpenter, taking his place. 


*See page 172. 
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Subsequent work in the northern extension of the Holyoake 
Range included the ascent of Mt Hunt (10,630 ft) and other peaks. 
On one 9,000 ft peak 4 miles north of Mt Hunt Laird found fossilised 
wood near the summit, while on Mt Hunt itself sandstone containing 
thin coal seams of the same age rested on top of ancient glacial gravels. 

The team now moved northwards to the Starshot Glacier and 
examined the area between the Holyoake and Surveyors Ranges, 
Four weeks of cold but fine weather ended on 8 December: ‘‘the 
white-out lasted off and on for ro days’’, wrote Laird. When con- 
ditions improved again they moved back across the Starshot to a 
pick-up site in its upper reaches. Here one of the toboggans broke 
down completely, so as the other vehicle was also in a dangerous 
condition they were immobilised until a plane reached them on the 
28th with a replacement toboggan. Mansergh was now due for 
repatriation to New Zealand and Chappell was still not well enough 
to rejoin the party, so Laird was the only geologist until Gregory 
of the B team switched over. Lowe replaced Ahern in the B team. 

The party was now flown in two Dakotas 7o miles south across 
the Nimrod Glacier to the Queen Elizabeth Range and was put 
down on the Marsh Glacier. As the first plane landed those in the 
other plane saw that ‘‘a line of crevasses opened up behind it as it 
landed’’. The pilot ‘‘showed disapproval of the landing site, and 
flew 4 miles farther up the glacier’’. Next day they joined the others 
and ‘‘found them camped in the middle of a complex crevasse field, 
with the crevasses so close together that our tent had to be pitched 
over a 2 ft wide slot. We discovered that the plane had opened 
up 14 crevasses on landing and take off and had come to rest over 
a bridged 10 ft wide crevasse where it unloaded.’’® 

The next 4 days were fully taken up repairing a toboggan, extricating 
themselves from further crevasse fields, shifting camp to the Princess 
Anne Glacier, 4 miles to the north-east, and with difficulty finding 
a passable route to Cotton Plateau, just south of the Nimrod, east 
of its junction with the Marsh. Here they camped on 2 January. 
They then spent 5 days carrying out surveys in the Cotton Plateau area 
before returning for several days geologising among the rock out- 
crops on both sides of the Princess Anne Glacier. On 11 January 
they sledged south along the eastern edge of the Marsh Glacier to a 
pick-up site further down the glacier than the put-in point which had so 
nearly brought disaster. They were flown back to Scott Base on 
13 January. 


B, 


Le Couteur’s team comprised three geologists, M. R. Gregory, 
R. G. Adamson, and the leader, with a surveyor, W. Lucy. On 


LS 
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28 and 29 November they were air lifted with two dog teams (trained 
during the winter by Lucy and Massam) to the Geologists Range, 
which runs north-south for about 35 miles on the eastern edge of 
the Polar Plateau, north of the Nimrod Glacier near its head. The 
range consists of one major block in the north, rising to about 
7,500 ft above sea level, or 2,500 ft above the general level of the 
snow surface, and two smaller features, the Quest and Endurance 


Cliffs, further south. 


The team was landed about 7 miles north of the western end of 
the Alexander McKay Cliffs, which form the northern rampart of 
the range. Their task was to examine the geology of the range, 
covering an area of 1,250 square miles. They were to use their dogs 
to make a series of short forays to the more geologically interesting 
spots. Le Couteur balances the enthusiasm of the keen toboggan 
men—‘‘There is no comparison’’ he says, ‘‘between driving a heart- 


less lump of rowdy metal and the thrill of driving well-trained 
huskies.’’ 


While this team experienced no blizzards at all, they were seriously 
slowed up by white-outs during their first 2 weeks working in the 
vicinity of the Alexander McKay Cliffs. They then sledged down the 
western side of the range as far as the southern end of the Quest 
Cliffs (then known as the Quest Nunatak). At this stage Gregory 
was detached to take fellow geologist Chappell’s place in the A team, 
and was replaced by field assistant I. McDonald on 28 December 
after considerable frustrating delays. 


From a 7,000 ft survey point on the Quest Cliffs they looked down 
on The Slot, which they would have to cross if they were to complete 
their work by examining the Endurance Cliffs. This heavily crevassed 
passage was clearly impassable for dog teams. As the party’s pick-up 
date was now advanced by nearly a week to 13 January, Le Couteur 
and Adamson attempted the 15-mile crossing on foot on 6—7 January. 
‘After crossing several hundred crevasse bridges’’, writes Le Couteur, 
‘“(we) stopped in a particularly unpredictable crevasse field about 
4. miles short of Endurance Nunatak’’,® so they turned back, to 
reach their camp on the evening of the 7th. They were flown out on 
14-15 January. 

‘‘From a geological point of view the trip was a little disappointing 
as the basement geology is well exposed only on the southern end 
of the range. Also, there is a large volume of dolerite intruded into 
the flat-lying Beacon sediments which overlie the ancient, folded 
basement rocks. However, we did find considerable diversity in the 
Beacon sediments, including low grade coal with fern-like plant 
impressions, current-bedded sandstones containing logs and branches 
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of fossil wood, tillite, and glacial gravels. The basement rocks include 
marble and schist and are intruded by granite and a swarm of dark 


igneous dykes.’’ 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT ALSO 


Contemporaneously with the ‘‘new pattern’’ outlined in this 
chapter came a change of leadership on the home front. On 1 3 April 
1965, G. W. Marxuam, Superintendent of the Antarctic Division 
since its inception, retired after 40 years’ service with the New 
Zealand Government civil service, He first became actively associated 
with the planning, establishment, and Operation of New Zealand 
scientific bases in the Antarctic in 1 956, when he was appointed 
secretary of the interdepartmental committee for the IGY. 


His contribution to New Zealand’s Antarctic effort is aptly summed 
up in an editorial tribute to him in the Third Special Antarctic 
issue of the New Zealand Journal of Geology and Geophysics: ‘Geoff 
Markham’s appreciation of the importance of personalities and his 
ability to co-operate with people in many spheres (government, 
private life, universities, and the armed services of New Zealand 
and of other countries), and his untiring zeal for the cause he served, 
have been among the main reasons for the acknowledged success of 
this country’s Antarctic efforts during the past 10 years,” 


Appointed to succeed him as Superintendent of the Division was 
R. B. THomson, who had already had extensive experience in 
Antarctic work. In 1958—g9 he served for a year as Senior Ionospheric 
Observer on subantarctic Campbell Island. During 1960 he was 
Station Scientific Leader at Hallett Station, being responsible for 
the implementation of all the scientific work, both of the United 
States and New Zealand parties. From November 1960 till Februar 
1961 he was at Scott Base as Public Relations Officer and Postmaster. 


On his return he went to Australia, and joined the staff of ANARE 
as Stores and Logistics Officer. He was selected as Officer in Charge 
of the Australian Antarctic Station, Wilkes, for 1962. After the winter 
he led the highly successful vehicular traverse? from Wilkes to the 
g0o0-miles-inland Russian station Vostok, at that time unoccupied. 
The Australian team with Soviet permission occupied the station for 
6 days in a temperature of —70°F and arrived back at Wilkes on 14 
January 1963, after 120 days in the field. Mr Thomson was awarded 


the O.B.E. in recognition of his ‘outstanding contributions to Aus- 
tralian Antarctic research.’ 


15* 
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Returning to New Zealand, he was Deputy Leader at Scott Base 
for the 1963-64 summer and then became Technical Officer with the 
Geophysics Division of the DSIR in Wellington. 


196 5—1966 


By the summer of 1965-66 the short-term, limited-objective, 
field party had become standard practice. In this year two such parties 
were mounted by the Antarctic Division, one to the Campbell 
Glacier region in northern Victoria Land, 200 miles north of Scott 
Base, the other to the Beardmore Glacier, 450 miles south of the base. 


NORTHERN PARTY 


Led by D. R. Lowe, who had wintered at Scott Base in 1965, this 
team spent 6 weeks on the detailed geological study of the divide 
between the Campbell and Priestley Glaciers, linking up the provi- 
sional study of the area by Gair’s northern party and Hewson’s 
southern party in 1962-63. With him Lowe had geologists R. J. 
Cavaney and R. G. Adamson, and field assistant D. R. Bates. Adamson 
had been in Le Couteur’s team in the Geologists Range the previous 
summer. Their initial task was to look for a possible contact zone 
between sedimentary and metamorphic rock strata in the area. 

After a reconnaissance flight on 20 November the party was flown 
in on two C47 flights to the head of the Aviator Glacier at 5,500 ft 
on 25 and 27 November. They had two Polaris motor toboggans. 
A 5-day blizzard pinned them down immediately with winds up to 
60-70 knots. Their first sortie, on 3 December and the next few days, 
was south-east for about 8 miles down-glacier to the Navigator 
Nunatak. Rock samples were collected and attention was given to an 
apparent volcanic flow from Mt Overlord on the northern side across 
the Aviator to the nunatak. They also put in movement stakes between 
the north end of the nunatak and the Co-Pilot Glacier coming in 
from Mt Overlord. 

They now made their way from their put-in point south across a 
high tableland to the head of the Campbell Glacier, after crossing two 
saddles of about 8,000 and 9,000 ft respectively. Here they were 
moving parallel with Gair’s route about 1o miles east of it. Soft 
snow often made it necessary to relay their 2,800 lb load. By 11 Decem- 
ber they had descended the Campbell as far as its junction with the 
Recoil Glacier, and spent several days, 12-16 December, on this 
eastward-flowing tributary glacier, ‘‘surrounded by towering granite 
walls and tremendous ice falls’’.® 
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Moving on down the Campbell, visiting outcrops on the northern 
side, they stopped about half way to the foot, and taking 10-days’ 
food and fuel with them, climbed up on to a plateau* overlooking 
the Priestley Glacier, which runs parallel to the Campbell, further 
west. Here they camped for a week at 5,500 ft, buffeted on 2 days 
by high winds. On the 24th they returned by a more circuitous 
route of 40 miles to the Campbell, geologising on the way. 

After a Christmas dinner of chicken and fruit they descended another 
30-mile section, some of it unpleasantly crevassed, which made rock 
collecting difficult. Most of the potentially interesting outcrops were 
on the south-west side of the glacier. As they approached Browning 
Pass (which Scott’s northern party in January 1912 had thought to be 
the main outlet of the Campbell Glacier) they found the going very 
hard. Sometimes they had only a few yards on which sledging was 
possible between ice falls on one side and steep ice and snow slopes 
on the other. At one point, writes Lowe, ‘‘a pulley system using 
one toboggan as an anchor was needed to move the sledges up on to a 
shoulder to avoid a large crevasse. Very deep sugar-type snow . . . did 
nothing to help, and the 6-mile section dropping 1,600 ft took 2 days 
to negotiate.’ 

However, they traversed the passage and reached their pick-up 
point on the Nansen Ice Sheet near Inexpressible Island on 3 January 
1966. From here they made sorties up the 16-mile long Boomerang 
Glacier and 14 miles up the northern side of the Priestley. A final 
run of 18 miles to the southern end of Inexpressible Island enabled 
them to visit a small Adélie penguin rookery of about 150 birds. On 
11 January they were flown back to Scott Base. 


ON THE BEARDMORE 


The southern party during this 1965-66 summer worked 450 miles 
to the south of Scott Base at the head of the Beardmore Glacier, 
the route traversed by Shackleton in 1908-09 and by Scott in 1911-12 
on their great southern journeys over f0 years before. The New 
Zealand team was flown in by a U.S. C130 plane on 9 December 
and landed on the Beardmore Glacier near the southern end of the 
Darwin group of nunataks. The four men, A. C. Bibby (leader), 
D. J. Young and R. J. Ryburn (geologists), and A. C. Rayment (field 
assistant), relied on manhauling for movement from point to point. 
A toboggan would, they admit, have been considerably time saving. 

The party’s work was confined to the extensive rock outcrops 
extending north-east to south-west for some 14 miles in the southern 


*Tourmaline Plateau. 
yAt present the only approved name is Mount Darwin. 
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reaches of the great glacier, near its western side. On Buckley Island 
in the north there are three main peaks. On the western side are 
Mt Bartlett and Mt Buckley, which rises to a height of about 8,670 ft. 
Mt Bowers is on the eastern side and is practically on the 85th 
parallel. Mt Darwin is the dominant feature of another nunatak 
which lies about 4 miles south-west of the southern end of Buckley 
Island. 


When in 1908 Shackleton and his three companions were hauling 
their sledges up the glacier which they were the first to sight, they 
noticed on what is now named Mt Bowers a small outcrop of lime- 
stone, the first they had seen for 500 miles, and were intrigued by the 
small symmetrical markings they saw imbedded in the rock. These 
were later identified as the coral fossil Archaeocyathinae.t? On 17 
December, Wild found “‘some very interesting geological specimens, 
some of which certainly looked like coal . . . there are about six 
seams of this dark stuff.’’11 


When Scott was returning down the Beardmore from the Pole, 
on 8 February 1912, with ‘“‘everybody very cold and cheerless’’, 
they diverged to examine ‘‘the moraine under Mt Buckley’’ and 
Wilson “‘picked several plant impressions, the last a piece of coal 
with beautifully traced leaves in layers, also some excellently preserved 
impressions of thick stems, showing cellular structure. . . . Tonight 
Bill has got a specimen of limestone with archeo-cyathus—the 
trouble is one cannot imagine where the stone comes from.’’!2 
Wilson in his diary says: ‘‘I hunted these blocks’’ (of pale grey lime- 
stone) “‘over and over for Archeo-cyathus and found only nothing 
except one minute fragment.’’!? They did find, in the coal seams, 
Permian fossil plants of the genus Glossopteris, and at Wilson’s 
insistence they carried with them 35 lb of rock specimens until they 
died 6 weeks later. 


One of the principal objectives of Bibby’s party, then, was to 
study the stratigraphy of the Buckley coal measures and Shackleton 
limestone outcrops visited by these early expeditions.14 During their 
first 4 days in the nunataks area they confirmed that Glossopteris 
and Archaeocyathinae were not to be found in situ at the Mt Darwin 
Nunatak, though Glossopteris specimens were found in the moraine. 
But when they manhauled for 6} hours on the 13th to camp near the 
south-west tip of Buckley Island, their search was soon rewarded. 
On 15 December Ryburn and Rayment walked to the most southerly 
outcrops on Mt Bowers and there located the elusive Shackleton 
limestone with Archaeocyathinae specimens, and also Glossopteris 
and other Permian fossils “‘in such quantities that they began to lose 
their former power to produce wild cries of Eureka’’.15 
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On the roth they moved north again to their final camp between 
Mt Buckley and Mt Bowers, and during the next few days climbed 
Mts Bowers and Buckley for theodolite shots, as well as ‘Brighton 
“Rock’’ at the south-western end of the island and Mt Bartlett to the 
north-east. On the 22nd they found a 14-ft coal seam south of the 
ice fall from Mt Buckley to the Beardmore Glacier. On the 24th on 
Mt Bartlett they found perfect Glossopteris specimens and petrified tree 
trunks. 

By the time they had worked back south to Mt Darwin early in the 
New Year they had circumnavigated both nunataks, found numerous 
specimens of “the lush vegetation that once flourished there’’, and, 
in fact, were able to claim that ‘‘not many parts of New Zealand 
get such close attention’’.16 

They were not surprised that Scott’s party had failed to find the 
Archaeocyathid-bearing Shackleton limestone, even though they must 
have passed within a few hundred yards of it because ‘‘four small 
outcrops only occur, surrounded by ice, at the extreme southern 
point of Mt Bowers’, and ‘‘diligent search was needed to find the few 
fossils obtained’’ .17 

After 28 days in the field, the party was picked up by C130 on 


7 January. 


1966-1967 


Two geological teams worked during the 1966-67 summer at the 
head of the Mariner and Aviator Glaciers, the two major glaciers 
entering the Ross Sea from the Polar Plateau between the Tucker, 
south of Cape Hallett, and the Campbell, north of Terra Nova Bay. 
Both teams were flown in together on 25 November in a C130 flight 
via Hallett Station, after a reconnaissance flight 12 hours earlier. 
The put-in point was on the Evans Nevé at 72° 45’ S, 164° 50’ E. 
Each party had two motor toboggans and three sledges. 


MARINER GLACIER 


The northern party comprised J. E. S. Lawrence (leader) geo- 
logists G. T. Hancox and B. W. Riddalls, and field assistant D. W. 
Gobey. Three of the four were experienced mountaineers. The main 
objective geologically was to find an exposed contact between the 
sedimentary rocks known to lie north of the glacier and the igneous 
granitics to the south. 


The Mariner Glacier party set out from the combined put-in point 
that afternoon, making south-east towards the Pleiades, where they 
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made a dump of food and fuel at the south-west end of this line of 
volcanic peaks just above the ice falls of the Mariner Glacier. Next 
day they moved 16 miles along the north-west edge of the Pleiades 
to a point above the major ice falls at the head of the Mariner Glacier. 
Here they were held up for 2 days by cloud coming up the glacier 
from the sea. On the 29th they moved on 11 miles to camp under 
the west face of Mt McCarthy, where the geologists worked in and 
around a spectacular cwm. An attempt to climb the peak was barred 
by towers on the ridge. On 2 December they moved up on to a snow 
field and a few days later climbed the mountain by the south-east 
ridge. The rocks here were sedimentary. 

On 6 December they began a long climb towards the Malta 
Plateau on the eastern side of the upper Mariner Glacier, rising 
2,500 ft in just on 4 miles. They reached their furthest south on the 
Plateau on the 8th when they surmounted a dome at 11,000 ft. Here 
a snow petrel circled the party and flew on south. After an attempt 
frustrated by weather at 11,000 ft, to climb the dominant mountain 
to the north west,* 4 days of winds up to 50 knots enforced a lie-up. 
With difficulty they reached the large nevé+ south-west of Mt 
McCarthy on the rsth. A run to the edge of the Mariner showed 
no sign of the contact they were seeking so they began the return 
journey round the head of the glacier to the Pleiades. They reached 
their dump there on 20 December. A solitary skua was still scavenging 
when they left. 

The next move was 15 miles south to the Retreat Hills, so named 
by Gair’s 1962-63 northern party, who had been foiled in an attempt 
to reach them from the west. The present team spent Christmas at 
the northern foot of the highest of the Retreat Hills,t which they 
climbed. On the last day of the year, after considerable geologising 
and climbing but with periods of winds up to 60 knots, they left for the 
12,000-ft double-peaked Mt Supernal (73° 08’ S, 165° 40’ E), also 
named by the Gair party, some 10 miles to the east. On New Year’s 
Day they climbed the peak by the NW-ridge. ‘‘The rock was granitic, 
with the usual ubiquitous scattered volcanics.’’!8 To the geologists 
the peak to the north§ looked different and when they reached it, 
they found it to be “‘mainly sedimentary, but there were large 
granitic sills running into it’’. Further examination convinced them 
that the contact was close, and on 5 January, after travelling east 
with two toboggans on to the nevé they found the contact, ‘clearly 
defined’’, at the foot of the main NE ridge of Mt Supernal. 


*Mount Hancox. 


tWebb Nevé (named after Dexter N. Webb, who met a tragic death a few days before he was to have 
travelled south for the 1966—67 season). 


tMount Gobey. 
§Mount Anakiwa. 
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That night, back in camp, Hancox was marking rock samples 
when a pan of boiling water tipped from the primus and scalded 
his legs. With difficulty they got him back to the Retreat Hills dump 
but little more could now be done than to complete the geology of 
the area and then return to the Evans Nevé. White-out, high winds, 
and a deteriorated surface prevented a pick-up till the 13th. Low 
cloud persisted but the C130 came in, they ‘‘homed in’’ to it by the 
sound of the engines, and were back at Base soon after midday. 

The northern party had sledged 559 miles in a U-shaped route. 
Of their 50 days in the field 18 had been enforced lie-up days and 
20 travel days, while 12 had been devoted to their geological work. 
Their highest camp was at 11,300 ft and their lowest at 6,690 ft. 
The toboggans had reached an altitude of 11,600 ft. 


AVIATOR GLACIER 


The southern party consisted of R. Chisholm (leader), $. Nathan 
and F, J. Schulte (geologists), and I. Stewart (field assistant). Its ob- 
jective was to survey the ridge between the large Aviator and Camp- 
bell Glaciers, including Mt Melbourne and the plateau area further 
north. This party moved south with their two Polaris motor tobog- 
gans from the common put-in point on 25 November, and had visited 
the Pleiades and the Retreat Hills by the 29th. From Mt Overlord 
(11,000 ft), which had been climbed by the northern party in 1962— 
63, they had a magnificent view of the area they were to traverse, 
with Navigator Nunatak and the upper reaches of the Aviator Glacier 
just below them, and across the main hills and ridges of the Campbell- 
Aviator Divide to ‘“‘the cloud-shrouded Mt Melbourne in the far 
distance’’!® near the foot of the Campbell Glacier. 

Favoured by hard surfaces where Gair’s team had met very soft 
snow conditions, in a long 1-day’s sledging they travelled for 42 miles 
across the nevé of the Astronaut Glacier towards the Intention Nuna- 
taks, where they found leaf impressions and buried tree trunks in the 
sediments. After moving some miles north-west to Solo Nunatak in 
the Rennick Nevé, they travelled down the Aviator to Navigator 
Nunatak, where they examined the ice movement stakes left by Lowe 
the previous year. Ice movement had been much greater than expected. 

For 25 days from 10 December they examined the ridge system 
of the Aviator-Campbell Divide, an area of many small glaciers and 
numerous rock outcrops. In the main they had “nearly perfect’’ wea- 
ther as they travelled generally southwards, with side trips to visit the 
ridges and outcrops bordering the Cosmonaut and Tinker Glaciers. 
Chisholm describes2° the climb up a steep saddle from the Tinker 
Glacier: 
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‘“We managed to traverse with two toboggans hauling one lightly- 
loaded sledge at a time, to about half way, where we formed a dump. 
For the upper half which rose at an angle of at least 25 degrees, we got 
the toboggans to the top after much pushing, and connected them to one 
end of 1,000 ft of nylon rope. The lower end was fixed to a sledge and 
with the toboggans running slowly downhill on the far side of the 
saddle they developed enough power to haul a lightly loaded sledge 
to the top.”’ 

Descending to traverse the last of three steep steps, each with an 
angle of over 30 degrees, they had to carry the load across 10 yards of 
rocks. Another step was a drop of 1,500 ft. 

The geologists saw evidence of very recent volcanic activity. In 
places they found basalt lapilli and pebbles on the ground surface, 
obviously thrown out by nearby eruptions and not yet destroyed by 
weathering processes. 

A greatly appreciated air drop on Christmas Eve brought them 
chicken, plum pudding, and fruit cake, not to mention mail. 

By 4 January they had completed the geology of the coastal ridges 
and were making for Mt Melbourne. On the 6th they took a now 
spare sledge to the take-out point on Cape Washington Peninsula, a 
round trip of 61 miles. Next day they tackled the ascent of Mt Mel- 
bourne from the northern side. The toboggans were taken to 7,500 
ft. Moving on further up on foot, they came upon “‘strange sculptured 
ice formations, and on closer observation found them to be hollow 
with the ground below warm and gently steaming. Boiling sounds 
could be heard by listening close to the floor of the caverns.’’2! In 
one place the ground was too hot to be touched.22 

From Mt Melbourne the four men made for the assigned pick-up 
point, 340 sledging miles from where they had been put in 7 weeks 
before. En route they visited the Adélie penguin rookery visited by 
Borchgrevink in 1900. Here they found 4,500 adult birds and about 
2,700 chicks. A large skuary was seen nearby. On 11 January they 
were transferred by helicopter to the USS Staten Island which returned 
them to McMurdo. 


BREAK-OUT 


Unusually extensive break-outs of the Ross Ice Shelf west and 
south of Ross Island in the previous summer culminated in late 
November 1966 when ‘‘weaknesses, melt-holes and cracks’? became 
noticeable in front of Scott Base itself. Soon, instead of the 100-ft- 
thick stable ice over which traffic, including heavily laden sledges, 
passed freely between McMurdo and Scott Base, there was now 
open water. As well as making urgent the construction of a road 
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through the Gap and over the slopes behind the base, this major 
break-out, the greatest recorded since the early years of the century, 
caused other problems, such as the corrosion of metal fittings at 
Scott Base, now only 25 yards from the water, by the spray whipped 
up by strong southerlies. The removal of the dog-lines to new posi- 
tions on solid land also became imperative. The creation of new 
runways many miles further from McMurdo was, of course, a major 
problem for the United States VX-6 squadron. 








Chapter XII 


THE UNIVERSITIES PART 


““VUWAE’’ AND THE DRY VALLEYS 


Reference has already been made* to the exploits during the summer 
of 1957-58 of university students Webb and McKelvey, who with 
Balham, Barwick, and Packard} had made the first extensive geological 
and biological examination of the remarkable dry valleys which 
lie to the north of the Ferrar Glacier. 

The following summer, 1958-59, the same enterprising pair 
formed with physicist Colin Bull (leader) and biologist Barwick 
(both lecturers on the staff), a Victoria University College team 
whose objective was to survey and to make a thorough biological, 
geological, and geophysical examination of the Wright Valley, 
between the Taylor and Victoria Valleys. Bull had taken a prominent 
part in the British North Greenland expedition a few years earlier. 
The new expedition was suggested by Professor R. H. Clark, Dean 
of the Science Faculty of the university. It was approved by the 
Ross Dependency Research Committee in August 1958, and later 
became known as VUWAE 2 (Victoria University of Wellington 
Antarctic Expedition No. 2), VUWAE 1 being the term applied to the 
extraordinary intrusion into Antarctic history of Peter Webb and 
Barry McKelvey the year before. Admittedly, to use Dr Bull’s term 
in his report, it was a “‘try out’’, the first independently sponsored 
expedition of New Zealand’s Antarctic programme: the first of many. 

Apart from the exploration of the Victoria Valley by Balham’s 
team, the area north of the Taylor Valley was still largely unknown, 
although U.S. and TAE air photographs in 1956-57 and 1957-58 
had shown that extensive ‘‘dry’’ or ice-free areas existed. The TAE 
northern party had travelled round this 2,500-square-mile block, 
but had not entered it. However, their provisional map based on 
surveys from various circumferential vantage points was made avail- 
able to the VUWAE team. 

Two photo-reconnaissance flights by U.S. Otter aircraft, on 22 
November and 8 December, over the valleys it was proposed to 
explore, preceded the lift in by helicopter to the eastern shore of 
Lake Vanda in the s0-mile-long Wright Valley on 10-11 December 
1958. Here the valley is about 4 miles wide. Now for 52 days the 
*See page 151. 


+Barwick was a junior lecturer in the Zoology Department of the University. Balham subsequently joined 
the staff of the Zoology Department, and Packard was an Auckland University man. 
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four men, generally working in pairs, travelled on foot over the 
length and breadth of the Wright Valley and adjoining areas, carrying 
out the essential survey work for mapping purposes, geological and 
glaciological surveys, and biological studies, with special attention 
to the large number of seal carcasses, mostly Crabeaters, which were 
found, 99 in all, along almost the whole length of the Wright Valley, 
from the coast to 45 miles inland. In age they ranged from those still 
soft enough to allow dissection to those which were merely a 
few bones. Bull carried out a gravity traverse of almost the full 
length of the Wright Valley, normal meteorological observations 
were made, and about 50 rock samples were collected for paleo- 
magnetic studies. 


Among the many curious phenomena which interested them in 
this strange valley was the 2 s-mile-long Onyx River which is formed 
in part by the melt water from the Wilson Piedmont Glacier. The 
stream flows “‘up’’ valley from its source, where the altitude of 
the valley floor is 1,000 ft, to Lake Vanda whose altitude is only 
400 ft. The winds were almost constant, either warm west winds 
blowing ‘‘down’? valley from the inland ice or cold east winds blowing 
“‘up’’ valley from the sea. 


The party was returned to Scott Base by ULS. helicopter flights 
on 30-31 January 1959. 


VUWAE 3, in the summer of 1959-60, was led by biologist 
Dr Ron Balham, under whom Webb had worked in the TAE recon- 
naissance of the Victoria Valley. He was now on the zoology staff of the 
university. His present team comprised R. H. Wheeler (deputy 
leader), student participants A. O. Allen and G. Gibson (geologists), 
and I. A. G. Willis (geologist and geophysicist), and its objective was 
to carry out a comprehensive survey of the Victoria Valley system, 
complementing the geological survey made by Webb in 1957-58, 
and to do further topographical and biological work. Professor Clark 
records! that efforts were made by him ‘‘without success’’ to include 
an able and keen girl student in the team. 


After a reconnaissance and photographic Otter flight in November 
1959, the party was flown by U.S. helicopter to establish a base at 
Lake Vashka at approximately 161° E, in the tributary Barwick Valley 
only about 1o miles east of the Polar Plateau. A depot was laid with 
helicopter aid in 162° E at Lake Vida in the lower Victoria Valley, 
close to the 1958 party’s camp site. Depots were also established on the 
Apocalypse Peaks south of Lake Vashka and in a cirque between the 
Upper Victoria Glacier and the Debenham Glacier further north, 
both at about 3,000 ft. 
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While Balham spent most of the party’s 66 days in the field at 
Lake Vashka, engaged in his biological and meteorological work, 
the other four men worked for about 2 weeks in the mountains 
north and south of Lake Vida, carrying out geological and topographical 
surveys and sampling orientated rock specimens for paleomagnetic 
studies. They then worked in groups of two or three extending 
their range to the western limit of the Barwick Valley and for 8 or 
9 miles both north and south of it. In all, an area of Joo square miles 
was examined, all by back packing. Seven survey stations were estab- 
lished, tying in the work of Brooke’s 1957-58 party with that of 
Bull’s VUWAE 2 in 1958-59. 


A new and surprising biological discovery was that of some 40 
carcasses of skua gulls around the shores of Lake Vashka, 40 miles 
from the sea. This year practically no water flowed into Lake Vida, 
which in 1958 had been fed by streams from the Upper and Lower 
Victoria Glaciers and from cirques to the north and south. At Lake 
Vashka the average temperature was 29° F with a low of 8° F. 


The party was returned to Scott Base on 1 February 1960. 


The university had not finished with the dry valleys which its 
pioneer Antarctic men had done so much to unveil. But in the 
following summer, 1960-61, its attention was directed to a partly 
ice-free area some 70 miles further south between the upper Blue 
Glacier (Ferrar’s ‘‘Snow Valley’’) and the Koettlitz Glacier, north- 
west of the Koettlitz itself. This VUWAE 4 was led by Ralph Wheeler 
(deputy leader of VUWAE 3) and included Bull and Willis of 
VUWAE’s 2 and 3 respectively, as well as R. Cooper (student) and an 
American Post-Doctoral Research Fellow, H. R. Blank, both geo- 
logists. 

The major difference between this area and the locale of the 
earlier VUW expeditions was that here, instead of a single valley, 
was a series of eight minor valleys from 2 to 7 miles long, separated 
by ridges 3 to 5,000 ft high. These valleys are occupied by glacier 
ice only in their upper third or quarter and are not tributaries of 
the Koettlitz. Except for the moraines in the valley floors there is a 
continuous exposure of rock from the southern lateral moraines of 
the Blue Glacier to south of the Pyramid. 


Of the party’s 62 days in the field, only 6 were really fine: the 
team “‘arrived in the area in cloud, worked in cloud, and left in 
cloud”’.? But this was primarily a geological party and ‘“Only 2 days... 
were lost on account of falling snow with zero visibility.”’ The area 
lent itself to continuous work: it was always ‘geologically explor- 
able’’. Three base camps were established. All equipment except 
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that for the base camps was back-packed. The going underfoot alter- 
nated between steep bare rock and unconsolidated moraine. The 
geologists collected over half a ton of rock samples for subsequent 
analysis. The area was granite, with metamorphic rocks and sedi- 
ments. Fossil remains of corals and sponges were found, as well as 
live algae, mosses, and small mites. The Koettlitz Glacier had 
apparently hardly moved at all since Scott’s time. Glaciological 
work was carried out and a gravimetric traverse made from the Blue 
Glacier to the Pyramid. Meteorological observations were hampered 


by the fact that a gale which badly damaged two tents destroyed the 


anemometer. 


VUWAE 5, 1961-62, was a two-man expedition which instead 
of covering a wide field of varied interest, concentrated on a specific 
problem in a small, clearly defined area. The two men were Dr H. W. 
Wellman, senior lecturer in geology, and Dr A. T. Wilson, senior 
lecturer in chemistry at the university. Their task was to examine 
Lake Vanda in the Wright Valley in order to discover the reason 
for the surprising warmth of the bottom water of the lake. This had 
been noted by American biologists who in 1960-61 drilled through 
the 12 ft ice cover of the lake and found that the bottom water, 
200 ft below the ice, had a temperature of 25°c (78°F), about 47°C 
hotter than the mean annual temperature at the top of the ice. They 
concluded that this high temperature was due to heat coming from 
the centre of the earth. 

The two New Zealand scientists were flown in by ULS. helicopter 
and camped for 18 days on the ice in the centre of the lake. Lake 
Vanda is 5 miles long and 1 mile wide, and is 218 ft deep. They forced 
a probe into the bottom mud and found that ‘‘heat was flowing down 
out of the lake and not up into it. The heat must come from above.’’3 
They concluded that the water is kept warm by the solar radiation 
that reaches the bottom of the lake. The unusual clarity of the water 
permits an unusual proportion of sunshine to reach the bottom, while 
the high salt content of the bottom water, considerably higher than 


that in sea water, prevents the warmed water from rising and carrying 
away the heat. 


The battle still rages, 


The 1962-1963 summer saw a return to the earlier type of VUW 
expedition, with two locales, the area south of the Koettlitz Glacier 
and the lakes of the dry valleys. 

VUWAE 6 was essentially a geological expedition, all six members, 
I. A. G. Willis (leader), a member of VUWAE?’s 3 and 4, De tC. 
Rich (an American, deputy leader), and T, Haskell, J. Kennett, 
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G. J. Smith, and W. Prebble, all being geologists. Professor Clark 
and Wheeler (1960-61 leader) had flown over the Brown Hills and 
Darwin Mountains, about 200 miles south of the Koettlitz, and had 
judged the Brown Hills area of about 400 square miles, bounded 
by the Carlyon Glacier, the Darwin Glacier, and the Ross Ice Shelf, 
largely exposed rock, a promising field for geological, geomorpho- 
logical, and glaciological work. 

The team flew in on 22 November 1962, on two U.S. ski-equipped 
Dakotas, to a few miles west of the Brown Hills. By manhauling and 
back-packing a base camp was set up ina large valley near the Darwin 
Glacier about 5 miles from the put-in point. From here three teams, 
two geological and one glaciological, made day trips to the various 
points of interest. As, disappointingly, the geology was found to be 
mainly granite and not metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, work here 
was soon completed and the whole team was air lifted across the 
Darwin on 20 December, after a 10-day bad-weather delay, to the 
Darwin Mountains. Here, a week’s work with Beacon sandstone dis- 
closed coal seams with a few leaf impressions, and provided evidence 
of an earlier glaciation. 

On the 28th the expedition returned by air to the Brown Hills, 
and on 1 January to Scott Base. Next day Haskell and Prebble, accom- 
panied by Dr Bull (VUWAE’s 2 and 4) flew by helicopter to the 
Taylor Valley and camped at the west end of Lake Bonney. The other 
four flew in a few days later. They worked from west to east along the 
valley between Solitary Rocks and Lake Fryxell. On the 16th they 
were transfered to Marble Point for geological and glaciological work 
and the collection of marine organisms, returning to Scott Base on 
20 January. 

During this same summer a short follow up of the Wellman-Wilson 
lake study was carried out by T. G. L. Shirtcliffe, R. F. Benseman, 
and K. B. Popplewell at Lake Bonney in the Taylor Valley. This 
lake is smaller than Vanda, but not dissimilar as regards ice cover 
with heat and salinity at depth, and in the fact that the lake has no 
outflow. This was VUWAE 7. 


The 1963-64 expedition, VUWAE 8, comprised seven men, 
Prebble (leader), Wilson, Popplewell, and D. A. House (chemists), 
Wellman and R. A. Henderson (geologists), and R. Hoare (physicist), 
who examined the lakes in the Taylor and Wright Valleys and in the 
Victoria Valley system as well as carrying out widespread geological 
work. 

To begin with, Wilson and House spent a week at the South Pole 
station ‘‘studying the chemical composition of polar snow to ascertain 
how much atmospheric nitrogen was fixed by auroral activity, and 
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also to examine micrometeorite content of the ice cape * On 22 
November they joined the others in the Taylor Valley where they 
spent 5 weeks. Dr Wilson was then replaced by Professor Wellman 
and the party moved into the Wright and Victoria Valleys. Altogether 
no fewer than 16 lakes were studied ‘‘for chemical and density 
stratification, heat transfer, bolimetry, seches, and other physico- 
chemical phemonena’’,® reinforcing the conviction that the ice- 
covered lakes are heated by the sun, not by hot springs or an unusu- 
ally high geothermal gradient. Water samples were pumped from 
definite levels in each lake and analysed on the spot, and several 
hundred pounds weight of lake water was flown back to New Zealand 
for detailed investigation at the university. Considerable geomorpho- 
logical and glaciological work was also carried out. Movement from 
area to area and to and from Base was facilitated by US: helicopter 
support. 

Following the return to Scott Base on 19 January a reconnaissance 
of Black and White Islands and Brown Peninsula by helicopter re- 
vealed geological formations which seemed to offer scope for later 
work in this area. 


The addition of this new area to those already examined by Vic- 
toria University of Wellington teams made VUWAE 9, 1964-65, a 
relatively large and complex expedition. It involved in all 12 men. 
Prebble (on his third expedition and leader for the second time), 
A. N. Baker (biologist), and R. A. I. Bell (physicist) served throughout 
the summer. With them in the first phase were Dr P. Vella (scientific 
leader), J. W. Cole and Dr A. Ewart of the Geological Survey (all 
three geologists), Hoare (physicist), and A. O. Frame (technician). 
Hoare, Baker, and Bell were flown to the Wright Valley on 15 Novem- 
ber. Their objective was to extend the lake-water measurements 
made by VUWAE 8, to study the planktonic life known to exist in 
the lake and to carry out geophysical investigations in the adjacent 
areas. 

Vella, Cole, and Ewart were flown south by helicopter to Black 
Island on 18 November and were joined on the 23rd by Prebble and 
Frame. At the end of November both Vanda and Black Island groups 
except Ewart and Hoare, who returned to Scott Base, were moved to 
Brown Peninsula and formed a camp at its southern énd. Fine weather 
facilitated work here and on 18 December Prebble, Baker, and Bell 
were taken further south still to Lake Miers (78° 07’ S), the most south- 
erly of the larger, permanently ice-covered lakes. About a mile long and 
half a mile wide, it lies near the head of Miers Valley, between the 
Blue and Koettlitz Glaciers. The temperature of the deeper waters 
was found to be 5.25°c: the mean annual temperature for the area is 


16 
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about —20°c. Baker collected 12 species of algae and 22 kinds of 
diatoms, as well as rotifers, nematodes, and water-bears. The dis- 
covery of algae on the lake floor (up to 65 ft deep) posed ‘“problems 
concerning the ability of the plants to survive at low light intensities.’’® 

Later in the month Vella, Frame, and Cole were replaced at Lake 
Miers by geologists Professor J. Bradley, Dr D. O. Zimmerman 
and D. Palmer, and technician F. Schafer, who had just arrived 
from New Zealand. Two weeks were now spent in widespread 
investigations as far north as Garwood Valley (78° 02’ S), south 
of Cape Chocolate, and as far south as Walcott Bay (78° 15 S), a 
distance overall of nearly 20 miles. 

On 13 January Baker left for New Zealand with his biological 
collection while the others were flown to the Taylor Valley, where 
they enjoyed another spell of fine weather until their return to 
Scott Base on 25 and 26 January. 


The university expeditions of 1965-66 and 1966-67 took the 
students back to the dry valleys to which students McKelvey and 
Webb had drawn attention nearly 10 years earlier. In 1965-66 
Dr E. Ghent, an American petrologist currently working at the 
Victoria University of Wellington, led a four-man geological expedi- 
tion, VUWAE 1o, on which his assistants were R. A. Henderson, 
G. Hancox, and I. Smith. They had hoped to work on Inexpressible 
Island further north but in fact, because of a shortage of transport, 
they spent 5 weeks from 27 November 1965 to 2 January 1966 
studying the rock exposures near Mt Falconer (lower Taylor Valley), 
Lake Bonney (mid-Taylor), and Lake Vida (Victoria Valley). As 
usual, transport was by American helicopter. This completed the 
first geological mapping project attempted by a VUW party. It was 
felt that the reconnaissance period was now over, and that the prob- 
lems raised must now be solved by the detailed study of specific 
problems, by specialists. 

VUWAE 11 (1966-67), with which this outline of a notable 
contribution to Antarctic research must end, was again predominantly 
geological in interest. Professor Wellman, assisted by A. Duncan, 
studied from 23 November to 11 December the current geological 
processes operating in the Wright and Taylor Valleys, with emphasis 
on the role of salts. I. Smith and V. Neall spent 5 weeks in the Nuss- 
baum Riegel area of the Taylor Valley investigating ‘“dyke swarms’’ 
which are narrow intrusions of igneous rock presumed to have come up 
through cracks in older rock. D. A. Christoffel and I. Calheim, 
both physicists, crossed McMurdo Sound making measurements 
of the thermal gradient and the thermal conductivity of the bottom 
sediments, spending about 2 weeks on the sea-ice. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS 


While the Victoria University of Wellington has made the greatest 
contribution to the exploration and study of the Dry Valleys, to 
the University of Canterbury must go most of the credit for the 
inauguration and extension of regular zoological studies in the Ross 
Dependency. 


Because the sudden upsurge of interest in Antarctic research in the 
late 1950s was largely occasioned by the approach of the IGY, the 
International Geophysical Year, relatively little attention was paid 
to biological work during that period. However, Dr R. W. Balham 
of the Wildlife Division, Department of Internal Affairs, wintered 
over during 1957, and R. E. Barwick of the Victoria University of 
Wellington was a member of the 1956-57 and 1 957-58 summer 
support parties. Both were able biologists. The first examination of the 
Victoria Valley system was, as mentioned above,* made by a four-man 
party of which three members, Balham, Barwick, and A. Packard, 
a lecturer at Auckland University, were biologists. Barwick also 
spent a considerable time this summer on HMNZS Endeavour, largely 
in the study of sea birds. 


With the ending of the IGY and its sequel, ‘‘International Geo- 
physical Co-operation’’, and the decision by most of the countries 
concerned to continue the occupancy of their Antarctic bases, there 
was a natural widening of scientific interest as well as a determination 
to explore the topographically unknown. A programme of biological 
research for the following two summers was planned by Dr R. A. 
Falla, Director of the Dominion Museum and a member of Mawson’s 
1929-30 expedition. New Zealand decided to appoint for the 19 58—r9 
summer, a scientist “‘to study animal, bird, and plant life in the 
McMurdo Sound area’’. So G. J. Caughley, a 20-year-old biologist, 
spent the summer of 1958—s59 at Scott Base. He was in a four-man 
party which left Scott Base on 25 November 1958, on a 10-day dog 
team round trip to Cape Crozier. They discovered a very large Adélie 
penguin rookery on the coast north of Cape Crozier, with an estimated 
population of nearly half a million birds. Caughley also spent a couple 
of days in the Taylor Valley investigating the “‘seal carcase’’ problem. 
Early in 1959, with members of Harrington’s expedition and others, 
he visited Black Island for a week’s biological work, returning to 
Scott Base in a single dog-sledge run of 33 miles. He was also one of 
four men who travelled on U.S.S. Arneb later in the month to Beaufort 
Island and Cape Bird. He studied the large Adélie rookery on Beau- 
fort Island discovered earlier by the U.S. Navy. At Cape Bird, Caughley 


observed the skuas and the three main penguin rookeries during a 


*See pages 149-50. 
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3-day visit, while surveyor E. B. Fitzgerald, here and elsewhere, 
made a collection of marine organisms. 

Caughley was to have returned during the 1959-60 summer to 
spend 3 months at Cape Royds, but was unable to do this, and his 
place was taken by two other New Zealand biologists, Euan C. Young, 
a lecturer in biology at the University of Canterbury, and R. H. 
Taylor of the Wildlife Division. The two men lived in Shackleton’s 
hut. Young soon became an enthusiastic defender of the skua against 
the many who would stamp the whole skua tribe as vicious and de- 
graded because of their willingness to augment their diet by abscond- 
ing with the occasional penguin chick or egg and, one imagines, be- 
cause of their courageous defence of their own young against poten- 
tially predatory humans. To Young the skua is ‘‘a particularly wonder- 
ful bird in which I can find no excuse for the persecutions they have 
often suffered’’. He concludes, “‘At all points when the two birds 
are compared, the penguin, with its stupidity and tightly-laced 
instinctive behaviour, fares badly by comparison.’’? 

Taylor devoted his attention to the Adélie penguins with special 
reference to the growth rate of the chicks. 


Meanwhile at the U.S.-N.Z. Hallett Station the 1959 wintering 
New Zealand trio included Brian E. Reid of the Marine Department’s 
Fisheries Branch, who made a study of the Adélie penguin colony and 
of the movement of seals. In August Reid led a five-man party in an 
attempt to reach Coulman Island, some 7o miles south of Hallett, 
travelling by two weasels over the sea-ice. The intention was to spend 
10 days on the trip and to collect data on the emperors at Coulman 
Island, where in December 1958 the pilots of a helicopter from USS 
Glacier had discovered a large emperor penguin rookery. It was visited 
for an hour next day by two American biologists who estimated that 
it contained about 33,000 breeding pairs. Reid’s journey nearly 
ended in disaster when on the second day out from Hallett one 
weasel suddenly broke through the sea-ice. There was just time to 
retrieve the equipment before the vehicle finally disappeared. Next 
day the party returned to Hallett. Reid was again in trouble during the 
winter when he cut his leg severely while chopping a hole in the ice 
for marine biological studies. Later, assisted by a U.S. weatherman 
who stayed on for 3 months after he was due for relief, Reid recorded 
the arrival of the emperors, six on 27 November (‘‘they were banded, 
weighed, and had their temperatures taken’’), and 127 by 6 December. 
The migration stopped about mid-December. 

Reid went south again in the 1960-61 summer to reobserve the 
Hallett penguin and skua colonies. He spent October and November 
at Cape Royds, and 3 weeks in January 1961 at Cape Adare, assisted 
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by Dr Colin Bailey, who had wintered as medical officer at Scott 
Base. They estimated the Adélie population at this undisturbed 
rookery as half a million. Tired of being literally ‘‘rocked’’ to sleep 
by the notorious Robertson Bay winds they excavated and occupied 
Borchgrevink’s main 1899—1900 hut. 

Bailey had previously been one of a four-man party which dog- 
sledged to Cape Crozier in September-October 1960 and observed 
the emperor colony through binoculars. 

In 1961-62 Dr Bernard Stonehouse, an experienced biologist who 
had spent 3 years at Marguerite Bay, the farthest south of the British 
Antarctic bases in the Antarctic Peninsula area, and was also on South 
Georgia in 1953-55, led a University of Canterbury party which 
studied the seals, penguins, skuas, marine fish, invertebrates 
and freshwater fauna at Cape Royds, with short visits to Cape Bird 
and Cape Crozier. His assistants were W. Featherston, M. S. R. 
Smith, and T. Jacobs. 

The 5-year plan was to build on the work done by Young, Taylor, 
Reid, Caughley, and others by placing in the field each year “‘a team 
of graduate biologists under the leadership and guidance of one or 
more experienced workers’’ whose research would ‘‘follow a plan 
based on ecological studies in other parts of the world’’: the emphasis 
to be on continuity.* Stonehouse was concerned at the evident de- 
cline of the Cape Royds Adélie penguin population, and was deter- 
mined to do everything possible to avert any interference with the 
colony there. Smith and Featherston were meanwhile studying the 
Weddell seals; for a few weeks at Cape Royds and then at Scott Base. 
Featherston’s special study was of the intestinal parasites infesting 
the seals. Here again, conservation was in the forefront of the party’s 
thinking: “‘how many animals may be culled annually without depleting 
the stocks?’’9 

The following summer Stonehouse, Smith, who had wintered at 
Scott Base, and Featherston, with the addition of O. R. W. Sutherland 
and P. Fitzgerald, a soil scientist, extended the work of the 
1961-62 team, and a series of low-level reconnaissance flights was 
initiated in order to count and photograph the concentrations of 
seals along the whole length of McMurdo Sound. The emperor 
penguin colonies at Cape Crozier and Beaufort Island, and the large 
Adélie colonies on Beaufort Island and Cape Bird were also surveyed 
from the air. At Royds there was further cause for concern: the 
2,000 pairs believed to have bred there in the r95s5—s6 summer 
were reduced in 1958-59 to 1,700, in 1959-60 to 1,600, and in 
1961-62 only 1,250 pairs were seen. This summer, 1962-63, the 
number was further reduced to about 1,100 pairs. “‘Each season 
brings its quota of unbriefed pilots and thoughtless visitors: last 
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season’s workers . . . saw birds turned off their nests to be dressed 
in doll-sized shirts for the sake of ‘cute’ photographs.’’!° The devoted 
zoologists were not amused. 

An important development planned for the 1962-63 summer had 
to be postponed for a year, but by September 1963 a small hut, 
400 sq ft, had been erected as living quarters and a laboratory for 
New Zealand biologists working at Cape Royds. Apart from providing 
much better conditions—an oil-fired heating stove, snow melter, 
and laboratory facilities—this removed the fear of fire and the con- 
sequent destruction of the irreplaceable historical hut, ever-present 
when parties occupied the original Shackleton hut a few hundred 
yards away. 

The first team to occupy the new hut, in 1963-64, comprised Dr 
Stonehouse, Smith, and Fitzgerald, of earlier parties, and J. Speller- 
burg, beginning an intensive study of McCormack skuas. The photo- 
reconnaissance flights were continued, with Inexpressible Island added 
to the sites photographed from the air. 

The Dominion Museum took an active interest in Antarctic bio- 
logical work this season. F. C. Kinsky (ornithologist at the museum) 
and T. Riggert, an American zoologist, were based on Cape Hallett 
and carried out work on the breeding habits of penguins, skuas, and 
petrels. 


1964-65 was the fourth consecutive summer of the University of 
Canterbury’s biological programme, and this season a seven-man team 
worked at Cape Royds and at Scott Base. In addition to earlier 
participants, G. Mannering served as photographer, while J. Hay and 
G. W. Yeates, students, were added with the help of a fund estab- 
lished by the Canterbury Branch of the New Zealand Antarctic 
Society. I. Harkess, also, worked as a volunteer to assist Smith in 
his study of the metabolism of sledge dogs. 

At Hallett, H. J. Cranfield (one of three brothers who have served 
in the Antarctic) checked the penguin population for the Dominion 
Museum. He reported in November the finding of a previously un- 
recorded emperor rookery and six new Adeélie rookeries in the 
Hallett area. At the emperor colony, situated under Cape Roget, 
the count, from a U.S. helicopter, showed an estimated 11,600 
chicks. At the Coulman Island emperor rookery 21,000 chicks were 
counted, and one of the new Adeélie rookeries, on Foyn Island, 
largest of the Possession Islands, contained approximately 60,000 birds. 

During the 1965-66 summer, seven University of Canterbury bio- 
logists completed a 5-year phase of the university’s Antarctic pro- 
gramme. A newcomer this season was Ian Stirling, an ex-Canadian 
M.Sc., who with an assistant, A. C. Rayment, began a 3-year project 
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on the Weddell seal population dynamics and behaviour in the 
McMurdo area. As well as ‘“‘tagging’’ 250 seals, they investigated 
the puzzling occurrence of seals at White Island, 16 miles from the 
nearest open water. At Cape Royds R. Kirk, a Canterbury Antarctic 
Society grantee, snatched some sleep between 6-hourly daytime 
meteorological observations so as to be able to work throughout the 
night on the beach to obtain a more continuous record of bird and 
animal life. 

At Cape Bird Young and R. Blezard worked for 3 months on the 
relationship between skuas and penguins. And at Cape Hallett Kinsky 
with Cranfield and Dr T. Choate continued the study of penguin 
age-of-maturity and mortality, and the effect on the birds of the 
proximity of humans. Kinsky also investigated the heavy skua mor- 
tality at Hallett, where he found 37 dead birds in December alone 
out of a total population of 400 birds. 

An important development in the 1966-67 season was the opening 
of a biological hut, the Harrison Laboratory, * at Cape Bird, 25 miles 
north of McMurdo Station. This hut, housing six men, was built 
during the winter at Scott Base, and air lifted by helicopter to Cape 
Bird. The advantage of Bird over Royds is that the colony is bigger— 
and undisturbed. The hut at Cape Royds was transferred to Lake 
Vanda in the Wright Valley to form part of the new Vanda Station 
being constructed there. 

1966-67 also saw a change similar to that recorded for VUWAE 
programmes, the transition from “‘blanket studies’ (e.g., “The 
Biology of the Skua’’) to the investigation of particular problems 
(e.g., ‘‘The Mortality of Skua Chicks’”). Young took over the leader- 
ship from Stonehouse and had with him this summer at Cape Bird 
Darby, J. Peterson, and D. Proctor. Stirling and R. East continued 
the detailed study of the McMurdo Sound seal population and in- 
spected seal concentrations from Marble Point to Cape Hallett. 


*Named after John Harrison (see chapter IX and Antarctic, Sept. 1966, Pp. 360). 
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‘*And what shall I more say : for the time would fail me to tell of Buf? Zc 
Hebrews 11 


The writer to the Hebrews threw up his hands in despair as he 
realised the impracticability of even just listing the names of the 
Heroes of Faith. So must it be here. All that can be done in this 
final chapter is to refer briefly to a few of those not already mentioned, 
who in the first decade of New Zealand’s active participation in 
Antarctic exploration and research made their contribution to a 
programme which must surely, per capita, rank high among the 
efforts of the dozen nations which have played a significant part in the © 
unveiling of the secrets of Antarctica. 


ICE SHELF STUDY 


There is Arnold Heine. A. J. Heine was a toolmaker on the staff 
of the Dominion Physical Laboratory and a keen mountaineer when 
he first went south at the age of 30 as a member of the first summer 
party at Scott Base, 1956-57. He was one of three who made the 
first ascent of Mt Harmsworth, the first major peak on the Antarctic 
Continent itself to be climbed. He returned the following summer as 
stores officer and photographer in Harrington’s geological survey 
expedition. In 1958-59 he went south for the third time and then 
wintered over at Scott Base during 1959 as ‘‘engineer glaciologist’’, 
helping U.S. glaciologist A. W. Stuart, who with three other 
Americans worked at Scott Base during the changeover period follow- 
ing the closing down of Little America V. 

In the 1959-60 summer he was invited to join the U.S. Victoria 
Land traverse led by F. Van der Hoeven which left Scott Base on 
16 October in three Sno-cats, and returned by air 4 months later after 
a 1,530-mile journey which ended on the Rennick Glacier in northern 
Victoria Land. Heine now went to the United States for 8 months 
to work up the traverse data. The 1961-62 summer found him back 
in the Antarctic engaged on glaciological work. 

There was no stopping him now. Every year since, he has devoted 
all or part of the summer to what had now become his major interest, 
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the study of the movement, direction, snow fall, density and tem- 
perature, surface deformation and elevation, and sea water infiltration 
of the McMurdo Ice Shelf, that part of the Ross Sea ice which is 
fed partly by the Ross Ice Shelf itself and partly by some of the glaciers 
of Ross Island. In addition, he has organised the collection of snow 
samples from Scott Base, field party areas, the South Pole, and Byrd 
Station for the observation of nuclear fall-out and isotopic analysis 
by scientists at the New Zealand Institute of Nuclear Sciences. 

By his own efforts and sheer determination, Heine made up for 
the lack of a formal scientific university education, and eventually 
won world-wide recognition as a leading Antarctic glaciologist. 


SOIL SURVEY 


As early as 1957 A. S. Helm, secretary of the Ross Sea Committee, 
took back to New Zealand a tin containing dry stones and dust gathered 
near Scott Base, which on analysis proved to have the ‘“makings’’ 
_ of soil. The exploration of the Dry Valleys in subsequent years aroused 
the interest of the New Zealand Soil Bureau in the soil potentialities 
of the Ross Dependency, and in the 1959-60 summer J. D. McCraw 
and<G. 2G..:C, Claridge visited Capes Evans, Royds, Hallett and 
Chocolate, and Marble and Butter Points. The two soil scientists 
were interested in the possible discovery of rudimentary soil-forming 
processes, and also of soils from earlier periods which might be 
preserved beneath lava flows, terminal moraines, or rock falls. 
They also sought mosses, lichens, and the material immediately 
under them, for laboratory study by soil microbiologists. And what 
might be revealed in the lower layers of the debris many feet thick 
formed by the piling up of guano, feathers, dead birds, fish remains, 
etc., where sea birds have nested for generations? The expedition 
proved that soil-forming processes do operate in Antarctica. A wide- 
spread surface crust of lime-cemented sand about 2 in. thick showed 
that chemical weathering is taking place. 

In 1964-65 Dr Claridge and I. B. Campbell of the Soil Bureau 
further investigated chemical weathering and soil formation at a 
number of places along the length of the Victoria Land mountains 
from Cape Hallett to the Shackleton Glacier, south of the Beardmore. 
The two men travelled over 4,000 miles in various types of aircraft 
and over 500 miles on foot. They found considerable variations in the 
rate of soil formation due to variations in temperature and humidity. 

During the same summer two scientists from Lincoln Agricultural 
College, P. R. Stevens and J. D. H. Williams, a soil chemist, also 
sought evidence of soil formation at Cape Chocolate and at ice-free 


areas near Lake Alph, north of the Koettlitz Glacier. They found 
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that ‘‘in Antarctica, with its cold, dry climate and absence of vegeta- 
tion, soil development processes are slower than anywhere else in the 
world excepting the Arctic. Nevertheless, areas are known where 
weakly developed soils, probably of great age and possibly even relics 
of the pre-glacial era, have been found.’’! The two men also examined 
abandoned penguin colonies at Cape Royds with the object of tracing 
changes in the chemical composition of guano with age, and its 
effects, if any, on the weathering of the Kenyte underneath. 


HUTS RESTORATION 


For 30 years the Scott and Shackleton huts in McMurdo Sound 
had stood, unvisited, until, on 20 February 1947, the icebreaker 
Burton Island of U.S. Operation Highjump entered the Sound and pene- 
trated as far as Cape Evans. A small party went ashore here and two 
groups went by helicopter to Hut Point, but both huts appeared to 
be filled with snow and apparently no one went inside. At Cape Evans 
one of the men found ‘‘a copper tube, corroded green from 30 years 
of exposure to the polar elements’’, lying on the snow near the hut. 
It contained a message recording the deaths of Mackintosh, Hayward, 
and Spencer-Smith in 1916. Admiral Cruzen brought away the tube 
and messages, which are now in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, England*. On 29 January 1948, two parties from the 
Edisto of Operation Windmill landed at Cape Royds and one man 
removed a note left by Captain J. K. Davis on 2 January 1917. A 
‘photographic hop’’? was also made to the hut at Cape Evans. In 
December 1955, Byrd records, a photographer with Operation Deep 
Freeze I aimed a camera and flash into the gloom through a broken 
window-pane and took a photograph of the small portion of the 
interior not filled with ice and snow. 

With the inauguration of the IGY, the erection of the American 
supply base at McMurdo, and the building of Scott Base on Pram Point, 
interest in the old huts was revived and several New Zealand parties, 
notably from HMNZS Endeavour, did some tidying up and minor re- 
pairs to the Cape Evans and Cape Royds huts. The New Zealand 
Antarctic Division decided that these historic buildings must be pre- 
served. Examination showed that structural repairs and a thorough 
restoration would be required. As the most historic hut of all, the 
home of Scott’s last expedition and of the marooned Ross Sea party 
in 1915-16 at Cape Evans, was practically full of hard ice and com- 
pacted snow, it was evident that several months’ work would be 
needed. 


*For more details, see Quartermain: ‘wo Huts in the Antarctic, New Zealand Government Printer 1963. 
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So in early December 1960, four men were flown by helicopter to 
Cape Evans and set up a tent camp near the hut. They were L. B. 
Quartermain (leader) and J. M. Sandman (carpenter), with R. J. 
Buckley and C. A. Jenness who had wintered at Scott Base. By Christ- 
mas they had cleared the big 50 by 20 ft hut of ice, discovering in the 
course of careful excavation a great quantity of clothing, mostly the 
pathetic sailor-made garments of the 1915-16 survivors, mute evidence 
of the privations they had suffered, and also cooking gear, laboratory 
and dark-room equipment, books and magazines, and well preserved 
foodstuffs. Specially interesting finds included the last field note of 
the 1911-12 expedition (Cherry-Garrard to Scott), the original note- 
book containing the meteorological observations made in 1916, anda 
letter signed by Captain Davis similar to the one removed in 1948 
from Cape Royds. 

After Christmas at Scott Base, Buckley and Jenness were replaced 
by E. R. Gibbs and G. C. Wilson; these men with M. M. Prebble, 
who had joined the team a little earlier, were unpaid volunteers 
selected from many applicants, members of the New Zealand 
Antarctic Society. 

Work at Cape Royds was not so exciting, as this hut had not be- 
come ice filled, but a fortnight was required to remove the accumla- 
tion of rubbish, to stockpile the large quantity of excellently preserved 
foodstuffs, and to give the hut the desired “‘lived in’’ appearance. 
Some damaged out-buildings, stable and garage, were built up, as 
they had been originally, with cases and fodder bales. 

Returning to Cape Evans, the team carefully arranged the relics 
previously dug out, in order to make the hut look as far as possible as 
it had done when occupied by the pioneers. The roofs of both huts 
were covered with tarpaulins, battened down and painted to give 
the huts protection and as far as possible their original appearance. 

The following summer a plaque was cemented in at the foot of the 
cross on Windvane Hill, Cape Evans, recording the deaths in 1916 of 
Mackintosh, Hayward, and Spencer-Smith, using the wording, 
found on a scrap of paper dug out of the ice, which it had been 
intended to carve upon the cross. The plaque was unveiled in 1963 
by Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, Governor-General of New 
Zealand. 

In 1963-64 E. R. Gibbs returned with Antarctic Society members 
Rodney Smith, B. N. Norris, and G. Hurrell to clean up and restore 
the older hut at Hut Point, used as a store, a theatre, etc., by Scott’s 
Discovery men in 1902-04 and as a hopping-off point by many subsequent 
parties moving further afield. This hut not having been a settled 
home could not be brought to life as the other two huts had been, 
but every effort was made to make it a fitting memorial to the many 
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men who in the ‘‘heroic age’’ of exploration had eked out a spartan 
existence within its sheltering walls. The hut had been almost filled 
with snow and many interesting relics were found, including a 
few MS pages of the play Ticket of Leave produced in the hut by members 
of Scott’s party during the 1902 winter. | 


In the 1964-65 summer Gibbs and Smith returned for a few weeks 
and with the help of N. T. Greenhall of the Navy completed the 
structural strengthening of the hut and arranged the stores and equip- 
ment in the most effective way possible. Every assistance was given 
by the United States authorities at McMurdo Station. 


AURORAL RADAR 


The visual observation of aurorae, part of the IGY programme, 
was discontinued in 1959 and greater attention given to research 
in the auroral field. In the 1959-60 summer an auroral radar station 
was built on Arrival Heights, at an altitude of c8¢ ft and some 3 
miles’ journey, partly over a bleak and windswept plateau, from 
Scott Base. The hut, poised at the edge of a 500 ft bluff, was anchored 
by a steel wire rope to thick steel rods sunk into the rock, measured 
16 ft by 8 ft and contained, in addition to the radar set, two bunks, 
a work bench and space for cooking. It was stocked with food for 
10 days. A portable radio transceiver gave connection with the outer 
world. A collateral task was the laying and jointing of nearly 2 miles 
of cable between the hut and the American McMurdo Base. Auroral 
echoes were automatically recorded throughout the winter, but two 
men had to visit the hut by Landrover once a week to change the 
films and might well be storm-bound there for a considerable time. 


The Arrival Heights station provided reflections of auroral pheno- 
mena 500—1,000 miles to the north, complementing similar equip- 
_ ment at Invercargill, which probed south. With further results from 
the Pole Station, Hallett Station, Campbell Island, and Christchurch, 
a cross section of the auroral zone was provided, enabling inter- 
related auroral, ionospheric, and geomagnetic information to be 
obtained and correlated in an effort to discover the time ratios of the 
aurora and its effect on radio communications. 


The programme was the responsibility of the Dominion Physical 
Laboratory. The United States provided some of the scientific equip- 
ment, while New Zealand provided men, further equipment, and 
logistic facilities. The station became operative on 4 March 1966, and 
was in its first year under the charge of D. W. Webster, a technician 
from the DPL working under the Senior Technical Officer at Scott 
Base, F. A. McNeill. Technical difficulties hindered the full operation 
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of the station during the first (1960) winter, but these were rectified 
and during 1961 the station provided information of considerable 
scientific interest. 

Brian P. Sandford, who was responsible for auroral observations 
at Scott Base during 1959, was at the base again in January 1963 
after 2 years auroral work in the United States. He was fast becoming 
a leader in the field of auroral research, and in 1965-66 again visited 
the base to inspect the auroral equipment, 


BEACON SATELLITE 
The University of Auckland and the Dominion Physical Laboratory 


co-operated in receiving signals from the Polar lonospheric Beacon 
Satellite (S—66) which was scheduled for launching from Cape 
Kennedy, USA, on 17 March 1 964. Scott Base was an important 
link in the chain of observing stations. As for satisfactory reception 
a quiet area was essential when the ‘“passive hut?’ containing the 
automatic recording equipment could be installed, a wannigan was 
placed in position at Second Crater, 1,060 yards from the Arrival 
Heights hut. In fact, the launching was delayed till 10 October. 
Scott Base scientific leader A. G. Lewis assisted by technician 
T. Hetherington was responsible for checking the automatic recording 
of the signals and for making the necessary adjustments, requiring 
a visit every second day. In 1965 the work was continued by G. Jones. 


Among noteworthy effords by other small groups and individuals 
only a few can be outlined here. 

In 1958-59 Dr J. B. Gregory of Canterbury University installed 
electronic equipment, built at the university, to measure the height, 
strength, and time of occurrence of radio-wave reflections originating 
at low heights in the ionosphere, the D-region, important because of 
their possible effect on certain radio frequencies. He trained some 
members of the winter party to operate the equipment. Radio reflec- 
tions from the lower ionosphere were detected immediately, for the 
first time in the polar regions. In subsequent years further significant 
phenomena in the polar atmosphere and ionosphere were observed 
and studied, giving information which was necessary before radio 
communication in polar regions could be carried out with reliability 
and economy. The project ceased in 1965 when Dr Gregory accepted 
a post in Canada. 

Dr C. B. Kensler, an American working for the New Zealand 
Marine Department’s Fisheries Research Division, investigated the 
marine life at areas along 400 miles of the Victoria Land coast and 
Ross Island in 1966-67, seeking particularly life in the intertidal 
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zone between high and low tides. His findings suggest that a highly 
specialised invertebrate fauna is present in summer along the Antarctic 
littoral. He returned the following summer. 


ANTARCTIC PLIGHT 


Reference has been made in earlier chapters* to the invaluable 
contribution made by aircraft of the Royal New Zealand Air Force 
to New Zealand’s Antarctic activities during the period of the trans- 
Antarctic expedition. A brief summary, however, seems called for 
at this stage. 

As an integral part of the New Zealand component of the trans- 
Antarctic expedition, the Antarctic Flight, comprising Squadron 
Leader J. R. Claydon, Flying Officer W. J. Cranfield, and Sergeant 
L. W. Tarr, with an Auster aircraft supplied by the RNZAF and a 
Beaver purchased by the Ross Sea Committee, took part in the 
training period in the Southern Alps in August-September 1956. The 
Auster suffered structural damage in a test landing in the Alps, and 
again as the Endeavour was pulling out from the wharf at Lyttelton 
in December. A new wing had to be sent south later. The Beaver 
had been crated before being placed on board, and was at work 
from 15 January 1957 from the landing strip near Scott Base. It 
was joined by the repaired Auster on 28 January, and both aircraft 
now did yeoman service throughout the summer, in reconnaissance 
flights, transport of personnel, depot laying, photographic work, 
and in many other ways. An important factor was the establishment 
of an air-staging depot near the outflow of the Darwin Glacier, 
which was used during November and early December in support 
of the teams working in the area west of the Ross Ice Shelf. 

With the advent of winter the Beaver was dismantled, its main 
parts crated, and the fuselage cocooned. The plane had flown nearly 
1co hours. The Auster was kept operational—not without difficulty. 
A blizzard on 13-17 June left only the tip of one end of the propeller 
visible above snow level. But damage was only minor and the plane 
was soon again operational. The two small huts at the airfield near 
Pram Point had also to be dug out, and one hut was resited in a less 
exposed spot. 

On 4 October the wings were replaced on the Beaver and both 
aircraft played an essential part in the 1957-58 operations, ferrying 
supplies to field parties, establishing new depots, etc. 

The three airmen returned to New Zealand on Endeavour on 17 
March 1958. The Beaver was ‘‘winterised’’ and left behind, as 
was also the Otter of the trans-Antarctic expedition which had 


*Chapters IV—VIII, passim. 
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successfully completed the first single-engined crossing of the Antarctic 
continent, with a New Zealander, Gordon Haslop, as one of its crew. 


The Antarctic Flight did not operate in the 1958-59 summer, 
but later in 1959 the flight was reactivated and after a period of 
training at Wigram, Christchurch, in April-August, left for the 
Antarctic in December. The three pilots, Squadron Leader L. C. Jeffs, 
Flight Sergeant P. S. Rule, and Flight Sergeant W. J. Cranfield of the 
earlier Antarctic Flight, were supported by Sergeant L. W. Tarr 
(also of the original Antarctic Flight), Sergeant R. Ferguson, Corporal 
A. B. Boag, LAC G. N. Johnstone, and LAC G. A. Hobson. The 
new hangar built this summer enabled maintenance to be carried out in 
a heated workshop instead of, as previously, in the open. The flight 
was soon in action. A fortnight after the arrival at Scott Base on 
17 December, flying commenced in support of the dog teams operating 
between the Nimrod and Beardmore Glaciers far to the south. The 
crash of the Beaver on 15 January 1960 has been described on page 167. 
Although Jeffs and Rule escaped serious injury, contact was for some 
days one way only, and the two men conserved both their food 
and their energy in case they should be immobilised for a lengthy 
period. Water had to be obtained by melting snow, and their stock 
of fuel soon ran very low: they augmented their water supply by 
sprinkling snow on the broken wings of the plane and catching the 
resulting water in utensils—whenever the sun shone. A typical meal 
was ‘‘a third of a meat-bar and two crumbed water biscuits mixed in 
water: dessert was one glucose sweet each’’. It was 4 days before the 
weather cleared and a U.S. Dakota, after a touch down was seen 
to be impracticable, airdropped food, books, and a Commando 
radio to the unperturbed airmen. On 21 January, 6 days after the 
crash, the little two-seater Auster touched down at the camp and 
transferred Jeffs and Rule to the American Beardmore Depot. There 
were further delays before both men finally got back to Scott Base. 


The Beaver was so badly damaged that any attempt to salvage 
it would clearly be extremely difficult. Most of the field parties 
therefore had to be prematurely returned to base. The Beaver was 
written off and the Auster* stored in the hangar for the 1960 winter. 


A new chapter in the history of New Zealand’s own air support 
of Antarctic activities opened at noon on 27 October 1965, when 
an RNZAF Hercules left Christchurch under the command of Wing 
Commander B. A. Wood and landed at Williams Field, Antarctica, 
seven and a quarter hours later. Favoured by good weather, the one 
aircraft made three flights to the ice and back in under 3 days, the 


*The Auster was in 1967 donated by the RNZAF to the Museum of Transport and Technology in Auck- 
land. 
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last flight ending at Christchurch at 5.25 a.m. on 30 October. Four 
aircrews in all participated in the flights. The Air Force received 
warm praise for the quick turn rounds and the amount of cargo carried, 
as well as for the enterprise shown in flying the Hercules to the 
Antarctic in the first season after this type of aircraft had been acquired. 

The following summer, 1966-67, three similar flights were made 
between 8 and 12 January 1967. And the following summer a Hercules 
was used to air drop hut sections, electrical equipment, etc., on the 
site of the new Vanda Station in the Wright Valley in October 1967. 
This was the first time the RNZAF had supplied internal support for an 
Antarctic project since the Antarctic Flight was disbanded in 19 59-60. 


HELP RENDERED 


Reference must be made here to the assistance rendered since 
1962 by voluntary teams of New Zealand mountaineers, largely 
stimulated by Chief-Inspector L. D. Bridge, in training United States 
personnel in snow and ice techniques and safety procedures. The 
New Zealanders say: ‘‘This is one small thing we can do to repay the 
U.S. people for their support’’: the Americans say: ““The value of 
the training for scientists in the field could not be measured’’. 


THE SEAS BETWEEN 


The week-long voyage between New Zealand and McMurdo Sound 
offers so excellent an opportunity for oceanographical work in com- 
paratively little-known waters that very early in the period of New 
Zealand participation in Antarctic research oceanography began to 
form an important part of the programme. 

In 1957-58 the hydrographic research programme from HMNZS 
Endeavour involved the whole ship’s company. On the southern voy- 
age in December 1957 bathythermograph stations were conducted 
every 4 hours: 2 hourly in the area of the Convergence. 

In the 1958—59 season J. S. Bullivant, R. K. Dell, and an American 
marine biologist J. Reseck, on the Endeavour, carried out a 3-week 
oceanographical programme, comprising a series of 30 stations in 
many parts of the Ross Sea. These included bathythermograph read- 
ings, water samples, temperature and salinity recordings from various 
depths, trawls, and plankton surveys. At shallow depths underwater 
cameras were used to photograph the sea bed. A Navy scientist, 
Lieutenant D. A. Christoffel, and an enthusiastic ship’s company gave 
every assistance. 

This work was continued in 1959-60 by a team of six led by Lieuten- 
ant R. D. Adams. In October 1959 the sea ridges in the area Balleny 
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Second Endeavour (1962— ) off Hut Point. 
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AT HALLETT STATION 





Looking across the station and sea-ice to Hallett Peninsula. 


The station, looking west to Mt Herschel. 








The science building, main office, in 1960. R. B. Thomson, later Superintendent, 
Antarctic Division. 


Southern half of aurora tower. 
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RESTORING THE HISTORIC HUTS 





Scott’s hut at Cape Evans immediately after the removal of the ice which all 


but filled it. 


The hut fully restored. 
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Islands - Auckland Islands - Macquarie Island - New Zealand were ex- 
amined, and both biological and hydrological work was done. During 
two late-summer cruises seismic and magnetic surveys were carried 
out as well as the general oceanographic work. A proton magneto- 
meter was towed behind the ship in a month’s study of the sea bottom 
using seismic prospecting techniques. 

The principal effort in 1960-61 was a seismological investigation of 
the currents and hydrology in McMurdo Sound, led by A. E. Gilmour. 
An extensive series of hydrological stations was occupied in McMurdo 
Sound itself and in the western Ross Sea. 

As there was no New Zealand ship operating in Antarctic waters 
in 1961, full use was made of HMNZS Rotoiti, on ocean station in 
support of United States New Zealand - Antarctica flights. New 
Zealand geophysicists A. L. Burrows and A. Hanley also worked on 
USS Burton Island during a February passage along the Victoria Land 
coast and Oates Coast as far as Commonwealth Bay. Here, incidentally, 
a party was put ashore by helicopter for magnetic observations at the 
South Magnetic Pole. Hanley and Burrows also visited Mawson’s old 
base at Cape Denison, where they found the old magnetograph hut 
ice free, although painted on the inner door was the message ““Beware 
of ice from roof falling on instruments. R.B. 18.12.13”’. (R. Bage was 
magnetic observer on Mawson’s expedition.) To complete the re- 
quired observational triangle, since working on the mainland was im- 
practicable in the high winds, the two New Zealanders were flown by 
helicopter to a flat-topped iceberg and provided with a canvas wind- 
break. Their observations placed the dip pole ‘‘somewhere in the 
south-western half of Commonwealth Bay’’.? 

In 1962-63 oceanographic and proton magnetometer observations 
were made from HMNZS Endeavour between New Zealand and the 
Antarctic. N. Ridgway studied the ocean currents at Cape Crozier. 
He was equipped with a one-man dinghy, but its anchor snapped in a 
blizzard and the dinghy disappeared. Ridgway jumped from floe to 
floe to cross the 200-ft-wide channel to firm ice on which he could 
operate his current meter. ! 


The new Endeavour is well equipped to carry out oceanographic re- 
search, physical and biological oceanography, and magnetic surveys in 
Antarctic waters, and this work has been regularly maintained. 


THE TWO ENDEAVOURS 


The supply ship for the establishment of Scott Base in 1956-57 
and for its maintenance during the IGY period was already a veteran. 
Built in wartime as a net layer, the Pretext, she had served for several 
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years as the Royal Research Ship John Biscoe, supply ship of the Falk- 
land Islands Dependencies Survey. Renamed Endeavour, the sturdy 
wooden-hulled vessel of some 900 tons gross register was now 
manned by 3 5 RNZ Navy men chosen from 800 Navy volunteers—nearly 
a third of the whole Navy strength. She was commanded by Captain 
H. Kirkwood, 0.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., an experienced British ice captain. 

Back in New Zealand on 4 March 1957, Endeavour was employed, 
after a refit, on various tasks such as a supply voyage to subantarctic 
Campbell Island in May. In the 1957-58 summer she left New Zealand 
for McMurdo Sound on 18 December 1957 and returned to Wellington 
on 17 March 1958, carrying the trans-Antarctic expedition crossing 
party and the New Zealand support team to an excited welcome which 
included a State luncheon and a civic reception. 

Captain Kirkwood now returned to his Royal Navy duties, and was 
succeeded for 1958-59 by Cdr. J. E. Washburn, RNZN, and for 
1959-60 by Cdr. R. H. L. Humby, RNZN. Now for the first time 
the vessel carried sails, a large mizzen sail and a foresail, to help 
stabilise the ship when halted during oceanographic survey work. The 
passage south in December 1959 - January 1960 was a difficult one, 
fog and thick pack being encountered near Beaufort Island. USS Atka 
broke a passage for Endeavour to within 7 miles of Scott Base, but 4 
hours’ further ‘“breaking’’ gained a mere } mile. By the time unloading 
was completed on 16 January, Endeavour was in fast ice extending 
south from Cape Royds and had to be freed by Atka. After an oceano- 
graphic cruise, she again made south and penetrated to within 3 miles 
of Hut Point. 

The 1960-61 voyage was Endeavour’s last as a New Zealand supply 
ship. She was sold to a Canadian company. As Cdr. Humby told a 
meeting of the New Zealand Antarctic Society, “‘Her heart is in the 
right place, but her bones are weak.’’ She had logged 40,000 miles 
while with the New Zealand Navy. 

By the 1962-63 season a new Endeavour had been acquired on loan. 
This was the U.S. tanker Namakagon, launched in 1966. 310-ft long 
(the old Endeavour was 190 ft) and refitted for Antarctic service, she 
was brought to New Zealand with her complement of 4 officers 
aid 60 men by Cdr. J. Lennox-King who now commanded the ship 
for the 1962-63 summer. He had served as leader at Scott Base in 
1960 after being liaison officer with the U.S. “Deep Freeze’’ head- 
quarters in New Zealand and spending 7 weeks in the Antarctic as 
guest of the US Support Force in 1960-61. She left Lyttelton on 
22 December 1962, and again on 4 February 1963. In addition to 
transporting men, stores, and equipment, the tanker’s bunkerage 
capacity enabled her to carry fuel and aviation spirit for both American 
and New Zealand expeditions. 
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Again in 1963-64 and subsequent summers, in addition to late 
summer cruises in sub-Antarctic waters, Endeavour made two voyages 
each season to the Antarctic. Cdr. P. R. H. Silk succeeded Cdr. 
Lennox-King as commanding officer in May 1963, and was himself 
succeeded in October 1965 by Cdr. L. E. Hodge. Heavy ice conditions 
in the 1965-66 summer led to damage when the ship was leavin 
McMurdo Sound on 27 December. One of her propellers had to be 
replaced when the vessel reached Wellington. The planned oceano- 
graphic cruise this season was cancelled. 


THE BALLENY ISLANDS 


It was hoped to make in the 1964-65 summer a comprehensive 
geological, botanical, and zoological survey of the virtually unexplored 
Balleny Islands, a 100-mile chain of three large islands and several 
smaller ones lying about 150 miles north-west of Cape Adare. The 
largest, Sturge Island, is about 27 miles long and 8 miles wide. The 
group was first sighted on 9 February 1839. The very few landings 
recorded had been very brief and often hazardous. 
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Landing on the ice-covered islands would inevitably be difficult. Of 
the six previous landings, two had been on the same spot on Borradaile 
Island, two on Sabrina Island, one on Young Island, and one on 
Buckle Island, all extremely limited in extent. So it was decided to 
carry out a reconnaissance in the 1963-64 summer. A team of six 
New Zealanders under Dr Trevor Hatherton cruised on USS Glacier 
for 2 days in March 1964, in the vicinity of the group. Landings by 
helicopter were made on the small, exposed beaches at Borradaile 
Island and Sabrina Islet and other prospective landing sites were 
scrutinised from the air. The reconnaissance made it clear that any 
‘‘extended occupation of a land station would be difficult, hazardous, 
and of little value’’.® 

However, in January and February 1965, 13 New Zealanders led 
by Elliot Dawson, with 8 American scientists, travelled on USS 
Glacier from McMurdo, heading for the Balleny Islands. En route, 
short visits were paid to Beaufort Island, Franklin Island, Coulman 
Island (mow circumnavigated for the first time), the Possession 
Islands, and the Robertson Bay area, where 4 hours were spent on 
Duke of York Island. Glacier reached the southernmost and largest of 
the Balleny Islands, Sturge, on 28 January. Here on the 31st a hurried 
helicopter touch down was possible, the first known landing on the 
island. Malcolm Ford writes: The pilot ‘‘was able to put two wheels 
on a pile of rubble while I stepped out and grabbed a few specimens. 
It was a rushed business, probably taking no more than 20 seconds 
altogether.’’* Two other very brief landings were made at the southern 
end of the island, when B. C. Waterhouse collected rock samples 
from a snow and ice-covered shingle spit east of Cape Smyth, described 
as “‘probably the only relatively safe boat landing place on the 
island’ *.7 

On 3 February a helicopter landing was effected on Sabrina Island 
‘on the saddle near the top of the penguin path leading up from 
the beach’’.§ Here a camp was made for a longer period than was 
planned. A 90-knot wind “‘roaring like a fury, with the tent cloth 
cracking and flapping alarmingly’? made walking impossible, Ford 
says. ‘‘By an odd lurching crawl . . . we robbed more rocks from the 
cowering penguins to strengthen our defences,’’ and it was 3 days 
later before the thick murk cleared sufficiently to permit a helicopter 
to return the “‘considerably relieved’’ landing party to the ship.® 

On the 15th, parties were air lifted to Borradaile Island where 
collections of birds and algae were made from the shingle spit which 
extends north from the northernmost point of the island. No landings 
could be effected on Buckle or Young Islands. Biologists with the 
expedition observed 23 of the 28 recorded Adeélie penguin breeding 
places in the Ross Dependency, and landings were made at 11 of 
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them. Glacier now followed the Macquarie Ridge both south and 
north of Macquarie Island, and reached Lyttelton on 5 March. 


COMING MEN? 


Shackleton in 1921 was the first Antarctic leader to include a Boy 
Scout in an Antarctic team when he added Scout J. W. S. Marr to his 
team on Quest. Admiral Byrd selected young Paul Siple as a member of 
the wintering team at Little America in 1928-29. Both Siple and Marr 
subsequently became outstanding leaders in Antarctic exploration, 
after proving their worth as boys of about 17. 

Every year from 1961-62 small parties of carefully selected 
New Zealand Queen’s Scouts and Boys’ Brigade members with 
equivalent qualifications have spent a period of several weeks in the 
Antarctic, actively assisting in the research programme centred 
on Scott Base. All have proved keen and intelligent boys who have 
pulled their weight in whatever duties were assigned to them, these 
being as far as possible in line with the boys’ own interests. The average 
age has been about 17. 


For the record: 


1961-62: Paul Trolove, Maurice Bognuda, Roger Best. 

1962-63: B.S. Bythell, D. S. Gray, C. M. Hope. 

1963-64: Douglas Crawford, Duncan McDonald, Francis J. 
Stanton (B.B.). 

1964-65: David O. Crerar, Wilfred W. Jennsen, Brian K. 
Service. 

1965-66: lan Maxwell, William Atkinson, Paul Russell (B.B.), 
Trevor Hayes (B.B.). 

1966-67: David S. Goulden, Dennis J. Hunt, Anthony G. North. 

1967-68: Thomas Brummer, Kelvin Walls, Stephen Hills. 


KIWIS ABROAD 


A considerable number of New Zealanders, many of them sub- 
sequent to service with NZARP, have now an established position in 
the Antarctic activities of other nations. R. B. Thomson’s leadership 
at the Australian Wilkes Station, after service on Campbell Island 
and at Hallett Station and Scott Base, has already been mentioned. 

ANTHONY J. Gow of Wellington first saw the Antarctic in 1957-58 
when on a year’s contract with the U.S. Army Cold Regions Research 
and Engineering Laboratory. His chief interest has been the coring 
of the Ross Ice Shelf, climaxed by the penetration of the ice at Byrd 
Station to the rock beneath at a depth of a mile and a half. This was in 
January 1968, during Tony’s ninth season in the Antarctic. 
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Dr Brian P. SANDFORD wintered at Scott Base as senior scientist 
in 1959. After 2 years in the United States studying data observed, 
he returned to New Zealand and in January 1963 supervised the 
installation of aurora-observing instruments at Scott Base, as well as 
checking auroral research equipment at various American stations. 
During a more recent European visit he was one of seven scientists 
invited to present papers at the seventh International Space Science 
Symposium in Vienna. 

GERALD HOLDSWORTH was deputy leader of the Federated Mountain 
Clubs’ expedition in 1962-63 and the following year climbed Mt 
Erebus to collect samples of snow, liquid from fumaroles, etc. In 
1964, he began post-graduate study at the Ohio State University. In 
1966-67 he completed a 2-year study of polar glaciers: a tunnel, 112 
miles long, was driven into the Meserve Glacier in the Wright Valley. 
The next 2 years will be spent co-ordinating and evaluating the 
information he has observed. 

PeTER J. Barrett of Hamilton was in the southern party in the 
Queen Maud Mountains in 1963-64, geologising to a height of 
11,000 ft. He then went, as did Holdsworth, to the Institute of 
Polar Studies at the Ohio State University, whose Director Colin 
Bull is also an ex-NZARP man. In 1966-67 he led a four-man team 
studying the geology of the Central trans-Antarctic Mountains 
between the Beardmore and Shackleton Glaciers. He was the finder 
of the first land vertebrate fossil in the Antarctic.1° 

G. N. (JOHNNY) JOHNSTONE, as an engine-fitter in the New Zealand 
Antarctic flight in 1959-60, wintered over at Scott Base during 
1960. Next year he was asked by the Americans to be one of a team 
to occupy a satellite auroral substation. The project fell through, 
but Johnstone wintered at Byrd Station and served with USARP in 
several subsequent years. 

KeitH A. J. WisE is an entomologist from Christchurch who has 
served in the Antarctic year after year from 1960 to the present, 
normally in programmes sponsored by the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
of Honolulu. He has discovered mites only 309 miles from the South 
Pole. In 1962-63 he was a member of the motor-toboggan “‘tryout”’ 
team which travelled from Scott Base to the Polar Plateau. He has 
also spent lengthy periods on the Auckland and Campbell Islands. 

PeTER J. Martin of Wellington served on Campbell Island and in 
1961 was one of three New Zealanders who wintered at Hallett 
Station. In 1964 he became officer in charge at the Australian Mawson 
Station. 

Ian L. Apams, after a year in charge of the Australian party on 
Macquarie Island in 1956, became Officer in Charge at Mawson 
Station in 1958. 
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The following men have wintered with the New Zealanders at 
Scott Base: 


1958: Lt F. Faggioni (Italy). 
1959: F. C. Van der Hoeven, A. W. Stuart, P. T. Heiser 
PLL B62. Ji 


THE FIRST DECADE 


New Zealand’s Antarctic work continues unabated and, in fact, 
with the establishment in 1968—69 of a new station, Vanda, in the 
Wright Valley, is in process of expanding. But this book may fit- 
tingly end with reference to a significant event which took place at 
Scott Base on 20 January 1967. 

Thirty-four New Zealanders and some 40 Americans gathered 
at the base to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the official opening 
on 20 January 1957, when Captain Harold Ruegg, Administrator of 
the Ross Dependency, declared the base open, and A. B. Ramon 
Tito of Endeavour hoisted the New Zealand flag. 

To celebrate the attainment of the first decade, J. H. (Bob) Miller, 
who had been Hillary’s deputy on the trans-Antarctic expedition and 
led the northern field party in the Rennick Glacier area in 1963-64, 
lowered the flag, which was then raised by R. B. Thomson, Super- 
intendent of the Antarctic Division. A wreath was laid by Robert 
Rae at the plaque in memory of Lieut. T. Couzens, who lost his life in 
the crevasse accident of 19 November 1959, and a short memorial ser- 
vice was led by the chaplain from McMurdo Station. Captain Bersik, 
representing the U.S. Operation Deep Freeze, spoke of the happy 
relationship of the United States - New Zealand neighbours in the 
Antarctic, and E. E. (Eddie) Goodale congratulated the New Zea- 
landers on their years of important scientific research. 

The ceremony ended with a buffet dinner for which chef Bryan 
George had carved a 4-ft-high penguin out of ice as the centrepiece 
on the well-laden table. It was a simple ceremony, but a moving 
one which stressed two things, the valour—and the sacrifice—of the 
pioneers, and the friendly co-operation of the men of two nations, 
one large and one small, which had meant so much to both during 
the past ro years. 
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*Captain L. D. Bridge was leader until compelled for private reasons to return to New Zealand before 


Appendix A 
WINTERING PARTIES AT SCOTT BASE 


Sir Edmund Hillary (leader), T. Hatherton (scientific leader), 
i, H. Ayres, RK. W. Balham, J. G. Bates, R. Brooke, E. 5. 
Bucknell, R. A. Carlyon, J. R. Claydon, W. J. Cranfield, M. 
Ellis, J. E. Gawn, V. B. Gerard, B. M. Gunn, W. J. P. Mac- 
donald, G. Marsh, J. H. Miller, P. D. Mulgrew, R. H. Orr, 
H. N. Sandford, L. W. Tarr, G. Warren. 

L. H. Martin (leader), D. C. Thompson (senior scientist), 
A. L. Burrows, L. O. Duff, Lt F. Faggioni, I. M. Gibson, 
R. H. Henderson, M. G. Midwinter, R. M. Robb, M. J. H. 
Speary, P. A. Yeates. 

L. R. Hewitt (leader), B. P. Sandford (senior scientist), A. J. 
Fieme, P. 1, Heiser (8.A4.), R. ¥. Pemberton, P. Phillips, 
M. EP. Rodgers, L. J. Sales, A. W. Stuart (LL5.A.), V. G. Van 
der Hoeven (U.S.A.), G. F. G. Ward, E. S. Wedgwood, K. C. 
Wise. 

Lt-Cdr J. Lennox-King (leader), F. A. McNeil (senior scientist), 
C. A. Bailey, R. J. Buckley, R. G. Collins, D. W. Holmes, 
P. |. Himt, ©. A. jenness, G. N, Johnstone, G. |], Matterson, 
J. G. Taylor, J. A. Warren, D. W. Webster, P. A. Yeates. 
V. E. Donnelly (leader)*, R. A. Clements (senior scientist), 
R. 5. Crantield, W. H. Deverell, K. L. Fairclough, B. A. M. 
Foley, P. C. S. Graham, W. R. Hare, W. W. Herbert, W. R. 
Logie, P. M. Otway, R. Shanahan, U. J. Sobiecki. 

A. R. Roberts (leader), I. R. Richards (senior scientist), C. F. 
Beech, A. G. French, R. W. Hewson, A. C. Langston, H. D. 
O"Kane, G. B. McKenty, J. D. Mills, K, P. Pain, W. F, 
Timms, E. Vickers, G. A. Williams. 

Lt-Col. R. A. Tinker (leader), A. G. Lewis (senior scientist), 
I, |. Ameell, L. BD. Cave, W. ]. Doull, MM. BR. J. Bord, J. D. 
Graveson, L. H. Louden, Q. F. McLea, M. J. Sheehan, M.S. R. 
Smith, B. M. T. Waters, D. W. Webster, L. Wells. 

R. E. Rawle (leader), A. G. Lewis (senior ee i. yds 
Fabian, J. E. Gawn, B. D. George, G. K. Graham, T. Hether- 
ington, H. A. Hatereiel B. M. Judd, W. R, foes DB. 
Massam, D. R. Miller, J. D. Mills. 


the winter. 
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1965 A. Hayter (leader), A. L. Burrows (senior scientist), J. Calvert, 
B. B. Dorrington, D. L. Foster-Lynam, J. E. Gawn, D. J. Hay- 
cock, C. E. Hough, G. Jones, B. M. Judd, D. R. C. Lowe, 
I. B. McDonald, T. E. Sanson, R. C. Wright. 

1966 M. M. Prebble (leader), A. Porter (senior scientist), R. O. 
Bartlett, A. C. Davidson, N. W. Dewson, R. P. Greeks, I. P. 
Johnson, A. G. Junge, T. O. McGeough, D. M. Randell, 
G. Ternahan, R. Vickers. 

1967 CC. M. Clark (leader), G. B. Dawson (senior scientist), B. D. 
George, W.N. Earl, R. Kidd, R. H. Murdoch, W. R. Orchis- 
ton, R. G. Rae, C. M. Rickards, R. J. Sopp, N. C. White, 
P. C. Whiteford. 

1968 W. J. Webb (leader), I. P. Johnson (senior scientist), G. R. 
Champness, G. R. Edlin, W. R. Fergusson, R. E. Houliston, 
C. Irwin, D. R. Henderson, A. J. Magee, J. S. Talbot, 
I. W. Wratt. 


THEY CAME AGAIN 


Special mention must be made of those men who have wintered 
over more than once with New Zealand parties in the Antarctic. 
J. E. Gawn: 1957, 1964, 1965. 
P, A. Yeates: 1978, 1960. 
a, L. Burrows: rors, 196.7. 
D. W. Webster: 1960, 1963. 
J. D. Mills: 1962, 1964. 
A. G, Lewis: 1963, 1964, after earlier winterings with FIDS. 
B. D. George: 1964, 1967. 
B. M. Judd: 1964, 1965. 
I. P. Johnson: 1966, 1968. 
In addition, two men who previously wintered were selected to 
winter over in 1969. They were: 
W. R. Lucy: 1964. 
C. M. Rickards: 1967. 


WINTERING PARTIES AT HALLETT STATION 


1957 C.E. Ingham, J. G. Humphries, M. W. Langevad. 

1958 K. J. Salmon (scientific leader), G. A. M. King, K. A. Bargh. 
1959 B.E. Reid, L. R. Jones, A. W. Black. 

1960 R.B. Thomson (scientific leader), D. W. Farmer, R. F. Brown. 
tg6r FP. |, Martin, P. A. Lowe, N. E. Stent. 

1962 C.B. Taylor (scientific leader), N. G. Woodgyer, R. R. Exley. 
1963 D. M. Suter, B. J. L. Main, L. J. Wylde. 

1964 N. M. Ridgway (scientific leader), D. S. Rowles, E. N. Green. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS WITH EARLY BYRD EXPEDITIONS 


Armstrong, W. J. 
Austen, H. 


Barbedes, P. 
Bayne, H. 
Bradley, B. O. J. 


Brustad, O. C. (Alf) 
Blair, D. - 


Burt, Bo a; 


Christian, E. W. 
ek tas Ws 


Dempster, P. 
Dymond, P. J. 
Dobson, M. W. 
Dernan, P.O. 


Fleming, Bernard L. 


Garner, . ].. 
Griffiths, E. N. 


Hambleton, H. A. 


Highet, W. B. (Dr) i 


Johnson, T. 
Jones, L. W. 
joss, T..4¥. 


Kerr, G. 


Lockwood, F. 
Loudon, W. McL. 


Mackintosh, D. R. . 
McLennon, A. L. G. 
Melrose, C. H. 
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McCrystall, W. A. 
Morrison, J. H. 


Newbold, J. N. F. 


Orbell, J. R. 
O’Brien, B. R. 


Paape, F. M. 

Parks, R. om 
Pilcher, M. A 
Potaka, Lewis H. (Dr) 


Robinson, A. B. 
Robinson, J. 


Robinson, R. G. 
Robertson, W. A. 
Round, R. E. 


Shrimpton, H. N. 
Samson, C. 
Skinner, B. W. 
pissons, |, G. 
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Appendix C 


PUBLICATIONS 


No attempt has been made in this book to deal in any detail with 
the mass of scientific work carried out at Scott Base, at Hallett Station, 
and by the various field expeditions whose movements have been out- 
lined. The scientific results have been published in well over 300 
papers in various scientific and other journals both in New Zealand 
and overseas. 


A general account of the scientific work carried out up to 1958 is 
provided in Bulletin 140 of the New Zealand Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research: New Zealand IGY Antarctic Expeditions, Scott 
Base and Hallett Station by Dr T. Hatherton, who was Chief Scientist 
of the New Zealand IGY expedition. 


Five issues of the New Zealand Journal of Geology and Geophysics have 
been devoted entirely to Antarctic research; these are 5(5) December 
1962; 6(3) June 1963; 8(2) May 1965; 10(2) May 1967; and 11(4) 
November 1968. 

Most of these publications are recorded under the particular disci- 
pline concerned in a series of three bibliographies published in the 
New Zealand Journal of Geology and Geophysics: Vol. 6, No. 3, June 
1963; Vol. 8, No. 2, May 1965, and Vol. 11, No. 4, November 1968, 
under the title ‘‘Publications Resulting from Work Done under the 
Aegis of the New Zealand Antarctic Research Programme’’. It is 
hoped to produce shortly a comprehensive bibliography supplementing 
these tentative lists and bringing the record up to date. 


For details of the hundreds of published books and papers, general 
and scientific, which have sprung from New Zealand’s Antarctic 
work, the reader must refer to the lengthy bibliographies mentioned 
above. Here we can merely list the books by New Zealand writers 
which deal substantially with the activities of the New Zealand 
expeditions. 


The fullest contemporary accounts of New Zealand expeditions 


are given in Antarctic, the quarterly journal of the New Zealand 
Antarctic Society, 1956 on. 


Provisional Gazetteer of the Ross Dependency. A. S. Helm, 166 pp., 
N.Z. Government Printer, 1958. Supplements publ. (1) 1960, 


(2) 1963, (3) 1963, (4) undated. 
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New Zealand IGY Antarctic Expeditions. Scott Base and Hallett Station 
T. Hatherton, 132 pp. ill., N.Z. DSIR Bull. 140, 10961. (N..Z.. 
Scientific work.) 

No Latitude for Error. Sir Edmund Hillary, 255 pp. ill., Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, 1961. (Trans-Antarctic expedition, N.Z. 
component. ) 

One Foot at the Pole. Jim Henderson, 170 pp., Whitcombe and 
Tombs, 1962. (Visitor’s impressions.) 

Opposite Poles. Douglas McKenzie, 189 pp-, Robert Hale, London; 
Whitcombe and Tombs, N.Z., 1963 (TAE). 

Two Huts in the Antarctic. L. B. Quartermain, 85 pp., ill., Govern- 
ment Printer N.Z., 1963. (Huts restoration.) 

South: Man and Nature in Antarctica. Text, Graham Billing, ill. 
editor, Guy Mannering. 86 pp., text 207 ill., A. H. and A. W. 
Reed, 1964. (Illustrations in black and white and colour, and 
text.) 

Antarctica. A. S. Helm and J. H. Miller, 435 pp., ill., Government 
Printer N.Z., ro6a. (TAE, WZ. component.) 

South from New Zealand. L. B. Quartermain, 78 pp., ill., Government 
Printer N.Z., 1964. (Outline of exploration.) 

Antarctica. Ed. by T. Hatherton, 511 pp-, ill., map in end pocket, 
Methuen, London, 1965. (Science in Antarctica including 
N.Z. work.) 

Forbush and the Penguins. Graham Billing, r91 pp., A. H. and A. W. 
Reed, 1965. (Fiction.) 

The Year of the Quiet Sun. Adrian Hayter, 191 pp., ill., Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1968. (A year as leader at Scott Base.) 

A World of Men. W. W. Herbert. 232, pp.» ill., Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1968. (Antarctic life at base and in the field.) 
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